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Introductory messages 


A WELCOME MESSAGE FROM THE PCC CHAIRMAN 



Welcome to Mele Village and to the Stxth Assembly meeting 
of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 


1 thank God our Father for his great help that through our 
Church in the Pacific, our Church-related organisations and 
agencies outside of our Pacific Region, airline agencies and 
carriers we are able to come together again after our last 
Assembly in Apia, Western Samoa in September 1986. 


The theme of this Assembly is “born into a living hope, pro¬ 
claiming A LIVING hope”. This theme had been made known to 
all the member churches of our PCC more than two years 
ago. 1 am sure that many of you who come to join us at the 
Assembly have been studying about it, preaching about it, 
teaching about it and sharing in your discussion groups 
about it. I know the women at different levels in our Region 
have been taking up the theme seriously in their Bible 
Studies. During our Assembly for ten days we will be able to articulate the theme in connection with 
emerging realities, developments and challenges in the Pacific today. 


Reports from the PCC Chairman, General Secretaiy, Programme Secretaries and presentations of the 
main Theme and sub-themes with the Inputs from our Bible Studies and follow-up session on the 
Seventh Assembty of the World Coimcil of Churches etc we will be able to work out the thrusts and 
direction of the PCC for the next five years and onward. But let us tiy to think simple and listen with 
committed hearts so that all our talking and sharing be translated into the ownership of our one 
ecumenical movement through the Pacific Conference of Churches. This is what we need after this 
Sixth PCC Assembfy. 


Let me remind you that Mele Village is several miles outside of Port Vila and it is on the island of Efate. 
The original name of Efate was Fanuatafu. But when the Polynesian preachers who first came with 
the Gospel of love, peace and joy discovered that in their native language the word “Fanuatafu” meant 
“Sacred”, they changed the original name of the Island to a Hebrew word - “Ephphatha” which means 
“open up”. Therefore, Efata (now Efate) receives its name from the Holy Bible — Mark 7: 34. 


It is my earnest prayer that during our sharing, caring, discovering and empowering together, the 
Gospel of the living Hope may once again open up the ears and eyes of our hearts and minds so that 
we can both hear and see loudly and clearly the will of God, our Father for us in our struggle together 
for justice, peace and integrity of creation. 



fBISHOP LESLIE BOSETO 
PCC CHAIRMAN 
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WELCOME FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE VANUATU 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Tlie PCC General Assembly in Vanuatu comes at no better time than to be at the threshold of the year 
2000. A period I believe, all the Christian Churches in the South Pacific Region and beyond, look 
forward to make the coming ten years a Decade of Re-evaluation and perhaps adjustment in their 
Christian Witness in an environment that is filled with challenges. 


As a body of Christ in this region, this challenge can be seen as a fertile soU into which we must 
continue to sow the seed of truth. That is the truth of the Gospel we profess and live, only then can 
we truly sjjeak of being bom into a Living Hope. 


Therefore, on behalf of all the Christian Churches in the Republic ofVanuatu. I would like to welcome 
each and every one of you. brothers and sisters in Christ. 


May I wish you well and hope that this General Assembly will give us new visions in our Christian 
witness in the Pacific Region. 



RT REV MICHAEL TAVOA 
ANGLICAN BISHOP OF VANUATU 
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WORD OF WELCOME FROM THE CHAIRMAN OF THE PCC 

COMMITTEE 


To all the delegates of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
who will attend the Sixth Assembly of the PCC at Mele Village, 
Vanuatu. 


It gives me great pleasure to greet you in this letter and to say, 
you are cordialty welcome to visit us. Please come to our 
land, our people, come and share with us the good news of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in this PsiradiSe Island of the Republic 
of Vanuatu. Many of you may have visited our country 
before, for some it may be their first time. Whether you have 
or have not, this trip will be different. It is hoped to leave vdth 
you many memories of the welcome you will receive, the 
people you will meet and the fellowship you will have with 
each other and most of all with God. 


The venue of the Assembty will be Mele Village about 5km 
drive from Bauerfield airport in Port VUa, the capital of Vanuatu. Mele is the biggest vUlage 
communily settlement in our Vanuatu context, over2000 people, part Poljmesians and Melanesians 
in race. The comihunity life of Mele people is very strong in all their activities, such ds customs, 
ceremonies or social activities, eis well as the church activities. During your time in Mele I hope you 
will sense some of these values that bind our people together. Mele people will demonstrate to you 
the relationship of our people who may be divided by sea, land, languages, educational languages 
(English/French), custom and culture, churches and politics, yet hold together as one people 
because we have been bought with a price. 



Ps Reuben Makikon 


The Community Structure of Mele Village is headed by Chief Poilapa and his coxmcil and Mele 
Trustees Limited. The Pastor and his session and the Board of Management are subordinate to the 
Chiefs Council. Below these they have the Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Union, Women's Club, 
Christian Endeavor and the Youth Fellowship. 


The Social Clubs included in the fabric of this community are Tubuji Football Club, Basketball, 
NetbaU, Handball, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Young Mothers’ Club. 


The Christian people of Vanuatu look forward to your coming. The members of the National Council 
of Churches, through the Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu who will be your host, await your arrival. 
I look forward to your safe arrival, to share with you and to learn from you in all your decisions and 
deliberations. 


Loofcforward to see you soon, 

PASTOR RMJBEN MAKIKON 
CHAIRMAN OF PCC COMMITTEE 
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BORN INTO A LIVING HOPE 


Keynote Address 
by Ft Kevin J Barr, MSC 


Two young men were walking along the road on their way 
back to thelrvUlage. They were sad and disappointed as they 
reluctantly made their way home. Up to a few days ago their 
lives had been full of hope and expectation. They had been 
enthusiastic followers of Jesus from Nazareth. His message 
about the Kingdom and of God’s concern for the poor, the 
sick, the oppressed, amd those considered to be sinners had 
really stirred their young hearts and they had become 
members of the little group who called themselves his 
disciples. They hoped that his message would change the 
world. As they walked along they looked back over the recent 
months and recalled the good days. But they agreed that 
their hopes that Jesus would save Israel had been dashed 
when he had been put to death a few days previously. 

Just then a stranger caught up with them and asked If he 
could walk with them. He asked why they were so sad and 
dejected. Surprised that he didn’t seem to know what had 
happened in Jerusalem over the past few days, they told him their stoiy and shared with him their 
disappointment. They told him: It Is three days since Jesus’ death and now we’re going home. It’s 
finished! We are disappointed and disillusioned. All our great hopes have been dashed. 'True! Some 
women started rumours that his body was not In the tomb. But who can believe women’s stories? 

The stranger began to suggest that perhaps their hopes had not really been dashed because, after all, 
the scriptures had predicted that the Messiah would suffer before entering his glory. And he discussed 
with them various passages from the scriptures. When they came near the village, the stranger said 
goodbye because he had further to go. But the two Invited him to stay since it was getting late. 'Then, 
as they sat at the table and broke bread together, they suddenly recognised that the stranger was 
realty Jesus. His words on the road had given a new perspective on things and put fire and enthusiasm 
back into their hearts. All sadness and discouragement disappeared. Hope returned and they ran 
back to Jerusalem to share the joy of their discoveiy with the others. 

JESUS. THEIR HOPE 

Luke’s Emmaus story is simple and encouraging. Here are two men who had been en^usiastlc 
disciples of Jesus. He had been their source of hope. His message of the Kingdom of God had inspired 
them and held out new possibilities for changing the world. They believed in him. Then 1^ was put 
to death. All their hopes were dashed and their enthusiasm died with him. Like the others, they 
wandered off, sad and disillusioned, and decided to go home. Then suddenly they come to realise that 
Jesus, their hope, was not dead. They discovered his presence through the scriptures and the 
breaking of the bread. He was still alive, still with them, and he could continue to inspire them and 
make their hearts bum within them. Jesus, and the message of the Kingdom could still be the source 
of their hope. Filled with joy, they went back to Jerusalem, to rejoin the fellowship of the disciples. 

As disciples of Jesus in the Pacific today, perhaps we are a bit like those two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus. We also can be discouraged, disappointed and dlsUlusloned when we look around at what 
is happening. The Pacific is not as peaceful and idyllic as it once was (or was made out to be). By and 
large, the peoples of the South Pacific are Christians, yet what impact has Christianity been making 
in our radical changing world? 

In the last few years we have seen the outbreak of violence in a number of Pacific nations 
assassinations in New Caledonia as the Kanaks continue to struggle for independence, two military 



Fr Kevin Barr 
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Ft Kevin J Barr 


coups and racial violence in Fiji, and almost clvU war in Papua New Guinean as government and 
secessionist forces struggle over Bougainville.' Violence has become evident in the veiy high suicide 
rate of young people in parts of Micronesia and Samoa, in the law and order problems of Papua New 
Guinean towns, and within the confines of the family. The numbers of young people in prison are a 
sign that all is not well. 

f In some Pacific nations there is evidence of growing poverty, inequality, unemployment, and 
malnutrition. Going hand In hand with this is the growing dominance of the old and new elites in 
Pacific societies./We hear of corruption and misappropriation of funds in high places. We hear of 
leadership squabbles and the manipulations of some leaders to hold on to power and prestige. 
Movements towards greater democracy in the aristocratic societies (especially those of Fiji and Tonga) 
are meeting with strong opposition from the traditional elites.® 

There is a widening gap between the privileged and the poor in urban areas as well as a widening gap 
between rural and urban areas. In some places village societies are declining as people migrate to the 
cities or overseas. Over 50% of the population of Polynesia is living or working overseas. Meanwhile, 
in the bigger towns and cities of the South Pacific, there are problems of low wages and unemploy¬ 
ment, overcrowding, breakdowns in family life, alcohol-related problems, and an increase in crime. 

There has been racial tension In the multicultural nations of New Caledonia, Fiji and Tahiti and the 
resurgence of trfbal rivalries have caused great problems in Papua New Guinea and other places. 

Except for the French dependencies, most nations of the Pacific have gained their political 
independence. Yet new forms of dependency have arisen. Besides the impact of various multinatio nal 
r nrpnratin ns. Australia, New Zealand, France, Japan and particularly the United States exert a strong 
influence on Pacific nations. Then there are the International monetary oragnlsations such as the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund and the Asian Development Bank which exercise 
unbelievable power over the destinies of our Pacific nations. 

The peoples of the Pacific find that they have to struggle hard against the mi ghty nations of the world 
to TfPf» p ncpancLfr^e-oLiumlear jatastes and driftnet fishing and their forests and mineral wealth 

s^ from being depleted for selfish exploitation. Our beautiful environment is in danger of being raped 
and destroyed by the giants of the industrial world. 

As well as all this, new small Church groups are entering the Pacific, mostly from the United States. 
They are of great concern because they present only a certain part of the Christian message. Many 
of them encourage a fundamentalist and individualistic style of Christianity which sees prosperity 
and wealth as the reward for personal goodness. There is little concern for social justice. Thus they 
tend to promote the values of the United States rather than the values of the Kingdom of God (as 
preached by Jesus). 

These threats to our environment as well as the appearance and growth In the Pacific of injustice and 
oppression, poverty and inequality, corruption, domination, violence and discrimination are (or 
should be) very worrying to us as Christians. Most of the South Pacific has been converted to 
Christianity and, since independence, has had Christian leaders. This should have made us different 
- and a sign of hope in the world. Yet, are we really any different? 

Perhaps we need to ask ourselves what kind of Christianity has emerged in the Pacific and what kind 
of Christianity our Churches are perpetuating today? Have we settled for a comfortable hymn-singing, 
blble-readlng, church-going Christianity that perpetuates prlvUege and supports the way things are? 
Is Christianity in the Pacific in need of a radical renewal and a prophetic thrust in order to be a sign 
of hope? Does the “dangerous memory" of Jesus really inspire us?® 

WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

In times of crisis and disillusionment the big question in people’s mind is: Where are we going? What 
is there to hope for?* There are great hopes in the hearts of our people. The hopes are often expressed 
in their cries. People are looking for a vision to live by. As the book of Proverbs (29:18) says: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish." 


I would like to remind you that for us in the Pacific today, Jesus is still our hope and his vision of the 
Kingdom of God can still inspire us. Despite the many problems around us which cause us 
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disappointment and discouragement, our hope is still in the person of Jesus and the message of the 
Kingdom which he brings. 

The theme inspiring our Assembly is that we are “bom into a living hope and that we are to proclaim 
a living hope’. It will be my contention that, as Christians, we can only claim to be signs of hope in 
the Pacific today if, having centred our lives on Jesus, we live by and proclaim the vision of the 
kingdom which he announced to us; if the Kingdom of God is the top priority in our lives; if we are 
actively Involved in helping to bring this Kingdom or reign of God in our time. 

As Paul once wrote to the Phllippians (2: 15-16): “You live in a world that is twisted out of its tme 
pattern and, amon g such people, you must shine out beacons to the world upholding the message 
of life” (Knox translation). Only so can we be witnesses to a living hope. 

Hymn: The City of God 

Awake from your slumber, arise from your sleep. 

A new day is dawning for all those who weep. 

The people In darkness have seen a great light. 

The Lord of our longing has conquered the night. 

Let us build the city Of God ... 

A STORY 

As we know from our reading of the New Testament, J esus often told stories to illustrate his message. 
In the tradition of Jesus, I would like to tell you a story this morning.® 


Once there lived a man who discovered how to make fire. He was a good man and did not keep the 
discovery to himself. He went around from village to village, showing people how to make fire and 
explaining its uses for cooking, for keeping people warm on cold evenings, for burning off the 
undergrowth in the garden, for lighting up the vlUage at times of festivity. 

Soon he became a very popular figure. Everyone wanted to meet him, hear him talk and learn how 
to make fire. He came to be so popular that some became jealous of him and said he was dangerous 
and that his fire could cause harm. So they arranged quietly for someone to kill him. However, they 
were very shrewd. After his death, they arranged for ablg shrine to be built in his honour. Alarge image 
of him together with his Instruments for making fire were set up in the shrine. People came regularly 
to honour him and days were set aside during the year when his work was recalled and celebrated. 
Songs were composed about him and a special book was written about his life and work and everyone 
had copies of It to read. 

Over the years It was amazing to see how many shrines—^big and small ^were constructed in his 
honour all around the country, how many people celebrated feasts in his honour and how many hours 
people spent reading the great book about him and studying his words. 

It was truly remarkable! However, the strange thing was that very little fire was being made. People 
were so buq'’ honouring him, reading about him, studjdng his words, singing songs about him and 
celebrating his memory that there was not much time left to actually make fire and put it to good u^. 
In fact many people even forgot how to make fire. The njan was remembered and celebrated but the 
wonderful gift he came to communicate was almost forgotten. 

WHO IS MAKING FIRE? 

Could it be that this story provides a lesson for us who are Christians in the Pacific today? It was Jesus 
who said of his mission: “I have come to cast fire upon the earth and I want it to be enkindled and 
set the whole world aflame." The great driving force of Jesus’ life—the reason he felt sent by his 
Father—was to annoimce and bring about the Kingdom or the Reign of God on earth. It was the symbol 
which dominated his preaching, the reality which gave meaning to all his activities. The synoptic 
gosp)els sum up Jesus’ preaching with the words: “The time has come, the Kingdom of God is at hand, 
repent and believe the good news” (Mark 1: 14-15: Matthew 4: 17: Luke 4: 43). 


Yet, if we look at Christianity in the Pacific today we will see many Churches built in honour of Jesus, 
we will find many people studying their Bibles, we will find many people going to Church and praying 
and putting a lot of effort into beautiful singing and liturgies in honour of Jesus. But who is making 
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fire? There are many Christians in the Pacific today. In fact, we could say that tn one sense we have 
a very Christian Pacific. Many good things are happening. Yet, by and large, it is not Christianity which 
sees Itself called to be involved in the building of the Kingdom and the challenges which that Involves. 

We have Inherited and we perpetuate a Christianity which tends to be Individualistic and removed 
from the concerns of the world around us. 1 would suggest that imless we recover Jesus’ vision and 
are filled with something of Jesus’ enthusiasm to challenge and change our world to be the Kingdom 
of God, we cannot be said to have been “bom into a living hope”. In order to be a prophetic witness 
to hope, we need to recover what has been called “the dangerous memoiy of Jesus”. 

Christianity came to our part of the Pacific about 150 years ago through missionaries from various 
parts of Europe (or those influenced by them).® They brought with them the devotional model of 
Christianity which was current in Europe then—communities of Christians who gathered aroimd the 
Chiu-ch (usually in the centre of the village) to pray, to sing hymns of praise, to read and reflect on 
the scrlptin-es, to celebrate the Eucharist and other Christian rites. Sundays were observed as days 
of rest and people dressed in their best clothes for worship. 

Because we come from societies where respect for the traditions of the past is very strong, we have 
tended to hold on very strongly to this style of Christianity which first came to us. There is a reluctance 
to change and this is vey understandable because we do not want to lose what we have grown to love 
and feel comfortable with. 

However, if we, as Christians, are going to be a “sign of hope” for the world today—the Pacific of today, 
our Pacific Churches may need to shed some of their image together with some of the trappings and 
expectations which have become associated with them. We need to ask some hard questions and to 
challenge our long held traditions. 

We are building Churches, reading our Bibles, singing our hymns and celebrating our liturgies but 
are we making fire? Is the Kingdom of God—the undeniable priority of Jesus—really a priority for us 
in the sense that we are enthusiastic to transform our Pacific societies according to the values of the 
Kingdom? Have we settled for a comfortable Christianity that is happy with the way things are and 
no longer offers a prophetic critique of what is going on in our changing world? Has Christianity 
aligned itself with the rich and those of high status and sought for Itself a position of privilege rather 
than sided with the poor and the workers and sought the position of servant? Do we present an image 
of Christianity separated from real life and unable to come to grips with the issues that really touch 
people’s lives. Are we Christians who say that issues of justice are not our concern? Do we appear 
to our people as real signs of hope in the rapidly changing world or are we irrelevant? Are we. Involved 
in narrow petty “churchy” concerns when our vision should be much r^der and more embracing? 

For the Church is not the buildings we have erected—beautiful and numerous though they may be. 
Nor is it the activities we carry on within the confines of those buildings—the beautiful singing, the 
reverent bible reading, and the stirring sermons. Nor does it have much to do with a strict Sunday 
observance. All these things are good. They are part of the tradition we have received which has 
nourished our Christian faith. But it is possible that these things can become our preoccupation. We 
can get them out of proportion and let them distract us from what we should really be about if we are 
followers of Christ in the Pacific in 1991. Where is the fire? Where is the vision of the Kingdom which 
should be urging us on? 

The Church is the Body of Christ in history.^ It must see itself in the service of the Kingdom. It is 
present in the world and all that happens in the world must touch it and concern it. It cannot remain 
unmoved by the hopes, the dreams, the joys, the sufferings, the fears, and the poverty of the people. 
As the Body of Christ, the Church is in the world to serve the world, to be a sign of hope, a sacrament 
of salvation, and a visible presence of God’s love and concern for his people. Through the Individuals 
who form his Church in any age, Christ himself remains present in the historical journey of his people. 
Through his Church. Christ is continually enfleshed anew in those who live today. Through them he 
continues to speak the good news of his Father’s love: through them he continues to walk our earth 
and reach out to the sick, the rejected, the poor, and the oppressed: through them he continues to 
call into question the unjust distribution of wealth and the structures of religion which do not reflect 
the love of his Father. 

In the Pacific today there are plenty of preache^ jof the Christian message but too few living witnesses 
to what Christ is all about. Preaching is not enough: we need living witnesses.® Not only must we 
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faithfully read the Word of God but we must see how we can put into practice the implications of that 
living word for the circumstances of today. Not only must we have many lips confessing a single faith, 
we need many hands and feet putting that faith into practice. We cannot tolerate Sunday Christians 
who effectively ignore the implications of their faith for the world in which they live for the rest of the 
week. Too many Christians see sanctification in terms of worship and strict personal morality and 
neglect what goes on in the world around them. They say it is not their concern to get Invloved in 
secular matters. (A researcher looking into the plight of squatters in Fiji, records that he asked a 
Christian pastor what his Church thought about squatters' problems. The pastor replied; “We are not 
Interested in the problems of squatters, we are only Interested in the souls of the squatters*.)® 

To stress the need for Christians to be actively involved in the world, Karl Barth said that good 
Christians today must read both the Bible and the dally newspaper and never the one without the 
other. The Church must be Involved in the transformation of the world in the name of the Kingdom. 
The struggle for a new social order inspired by the Kingdom is as essential to the mission of the Church 
as are proclamation of the Word and sacramental celebration.'® 

A SIGN OF HOPE 

As the body of Christ in history, the Church must do what Jesus did if it is to be a sign of hope irt today’s 
world. When Jesus stood up in the synagogue at Nazareth and, reading from Isaiah, announced that 
his mission was to the poor, the captives, the blind and the oppressed and that it implied a time of 
great reversals in society, he was a sign of hope; when he reached out and cured the sick, drove out 
evil spirits, and raised the dead, he was a sign of hope; when he gave food to the hungry multitides, 
he was a sign of hope; when he attacked the rich for storing up their riches and refusing to share with 
the poor, he was a sign of hope; when he denounced the commercialisation of the Temple and the 
religious leaders who placed unbearable burdens on the |)eople, he was a sign of hope; when he 
challenged the legalism of the Pharisees and the observance of law without concern for justice and 
mercy, he was a sign of hope; when he spoke with women, blessed the children and spent time with 
the ordinary people, he was a sign of hope; when he denounced those who sought privilege and status 
and the self-righteous who despised sinners and set themselves above others, he was a sign of hope; 
when he spoke to the multitudes about the great love and forgiveness of the Father and his concern 
for all their needs, he was a sign of hope; when he sought to break down the barriers set by the social/ 
religious order of his day and sat down at table to eat and drink with tax collectors, prostitutes and 
sinners, he was a sign of hope. 

He not onty proclaimed the Kingdom of God, he also lived convincingly by its values. He called 
everyone of any class or rank to live in love as brothers and sisters in the one family of God. To the 
scandal of the devout he refused to cut anyone offbecause they were poor or considered to be unclean. 
He could be gentle with the weak but he could also be strong with those who placed themselves in 
opposition to Kingdom values. 

If we are to be a sign of hope as Jesus was, the agenda for our Churches in the Pacific today should 
be abundantly clean 

1. Against racism, sexism, tribalism, and any form of discrimination we will work for love and 
understanding and proclaim that we are all brothers and sisters in the one family of God. 

2. Inspired by Jesus’ love and concern for the poor and the oppressed we will give priority to 
reaching out to the poor and outcasts in our societies—to the squatters and unemployed in 
our towns and cities, to the sick, the elderly and the unmarried mothers, to prostitutes, 
prisoners and those with Aids—the new form of leprosy. We will seek a just wage for low paid 
workers and support the rights of workers to form unions and (where necessary) to go on 
strike. We must be with the poor, the victims—with those who have no voice. 

3. We will realise that it is within human power to change policies and structures and situations. 
There is no excuse for injustice, poverty, and powerlessness in our part of the world. 

4. We will denounce the selfishness that lurks in every heart and the greed that makes money, 
possessions, profit and power the dominant concern of life. We will encourage a fairer sharing 
of wealth and speak out against all those unjust social, economic, cultural, and political 
structures and policies which oppress people and lead to greater poverty and inequality. The 
Church, if it is to be true to Jesus, must be concerned, not only with the conversion of 
individuals but with the transformation of society in view of the Kingdom. 
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5. We will oppose the so-called “new world order" dominated by the rich and powerful and 
proclaim the Kingdom of God where all—rich and poor alike—can sit down together to share 
in the banquet of life. 

6. We will uphold the need for Christian leaders to be at the service of thetr people. 

7. We wlU proclaim the need to care for our environment and to use its resources responsibly. 

Of course some will accuse the Church of being political. It must be clear that the Church does not 
seek to be involved in politics in the sense that it promotes a particular political party or platform. 
But, if it is to fuim its prophetic role, it must be “political" in the sense that it brings the message 
and values of the Gospel to this world today. This message cannot be divorced from the economic, 
social, and political dimensions of our historical situation and the challenges and demands that arise 
from it. It is incumbent upon the Church to hold up to the scrutiny of the gospel and the values of 
the Kingdom any government or regime under which her children must live and, if necessary, criticise 
the actions and policies of that government. The Kingdom of God as preached by Jesus, wiU always 
provide the Christian with the norms for Judgement. From his own personal experience, Karl Barth 
spoke strongly of the need for the Church to speak out for Justice and to uphold a critical-prophetic 
stance to any government. To be a sign of hope, the Church must involve itself In the problems of the 
world in the name of the Kingdom. 

Hymn: Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God 

Church people are often criticised for turning away from the concerns of this world and looking 
elsewhere—gazing up to heaven, turning their attention to an inner personal world, being preoccu¬ 
pied with the past, or looking to a future beyond the grave. Moreover, there are many who want to 
change the world for their own purposes, who are happy to see Christians preoccupied elsewhere and 
who actively encourage a style of Christianity which is unconcerned with this world. The recent influx 
of new fundamentalist religious groups Into the Pacific (mostly from the United States) are a worry 
to us, not because they might ‘steal’ some of our members, but because they tend to preach an 
uninvolved Christianity which subverts Christ’s own vision of the Kingdom. 

LOOKING BACK—LOOKING FORWARD 

The Church can only be a sign of hope in the world today if it stops perpetuciUy looking up to heaven 
or merely looking back to the past or dreaming of the distant future and begins rather to take a good 
hard look at the contemporary world around it and to see that God our Father wants this world to 
be the concern of Christians—to be the locus of our Christian praxis, the place we are to help 
transform into the Kingdom of God. 

First of all we must stop continually looking up to heaven. That might seem strange because surely 
we are called to look beyond this world to a transcendent God and the promise of an eternal home. 
That is true and it always needs to remain an important dimension of our lives. But we must also keep 
our eyes on this world. In the Acts of the Apostles (1:10-12) we read that when Jesus returned to his 
Father, the apostles “still had their eyes fixed on the sky as he went away". Then “two men dressed 
in white suddenly stood beside them and said: ’Men of Galilee, why do you stand there looking up at 
the sky? This Jesus, who was taken up from you into heaven, will come back in the same way that 
you saw him go to heaven.’ Then the apostles went back to Jerusalem." The passage reminds us of 
our need to get back to the world to which we belong in order to cany on the mission Jesus has given 
us. Gazing up to heaven is not to be the preoccupation of one sent to preach the Kingdom. Jesus 
himself spent the evening or early morning in prayer with his Father but he returned from his prayer 
to very real involvement with people and the problems of his world, (cf. Mark 1:35; Luke 5:16; 6:12) 

In his parable of the Good Samaritan Jesus seems to show dissatisfaction with the religious 
establishment of his time. The priest and Levite on their way to worship were too preoccupied with 
what they thought were the things of God to be concerned with the man by the wayside attacked by 
robbers and left to die. They saw him but did nothing. It was the schismatic Samaritan who saw the 
man and cared for him. He is the one who receives Jesus’ praise for doing what was more Important 
in God's eyes. (cf. Luke 10:25-37) 

Secondly we should stop simply looking inward as if Christianity were merely an individualistic call 
to be bom again into some small world involving only Jesus and me. It is tme that conversion calls 
each one to make a personal decision to follow Jesus and accept him as our personal Saviour. But 
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as Jim Wallis, the American founder of Sojourners points out, conversion to Christ is not the self- 
centred, individualistic, personal experience some American evangelists make it out to be. He writes: 

To convert means far more than to experience the psychological, emotional aspects of change through an 
Inner experience. The biblical accent Is clearly on a reversal of direction, a transfer of loyalties, a change 
In commitment leading to the creation of a new community. 

Conversion In Its original meaning, meant that those who had been transformed by Jesus Christ 
experienced a change in all their relationships. Including their relationship to the world, to their 
possessions, to the poor and dispossessed, to the violence In their society, to the idols of their culture, and 
to the false worship of their nation. 

Conversion means being drawn Into vital relationship with the One whose purposes we serve In the world 
... Conversion marks the birth of a movement out of merely private existence into a public consciousness. 
Conversion is the beginning of active solidarity with the purposes of the kingdom of God In the world.” 

We are not called to follow Christ just as Individuals. We are called into a community to become 
involved in a communal struggle to transform our world into the Kingdom of God. The individual 
becomes part of the community of believers which is the means by which the new order, the Kingdom, 
is made present in the world. Thus “redemption” is a world event in which the individual has a part 
to play. 

Thirdly, there is also the danger that Christians wlU be preoccupied with looking back to the past— 
to the tradition, to the events we are told of in the scriptures, the great things which God once did for 
our ancestors. We can become veiy conservative, veiy much oriented to the past, and hold on over- 
strongly to the glories of the biblical past. We must be nourished by the scriptures and need often to 
recall the events which form our religious history. But, as Albert Nolan reminds us,” it is the good 
news of God’s wonderful works in the past that gives us hope now and for the future. 

When the prophets looked back at the events of the past, they saw them as God’s promises for the future. 
The past points to the future. The prophets challenged the people to break with the past, not to reject their 
traditions but in order to look with hope to the newness of the future which God wants to bring Into 
existence. It Is very Interesting to notice how often the prophets use the word ‘new’; the new covenant, a 
new age, a new hrart, a new spirit, a new heaven and new earth, a new Jerusalem or slmpty that God Is 
going to do a new thing. 

If anything, the pattern of the scriptures is to call people to venture forth in hope into the imknown. 
Abraham is called from the security of his own land to journey out to a new land God promises him. 
Israel was called to make an exodus from Egypt to the uncertainty of a promised land. 

For this reason Karl Rahner” laments that Christians often see themselves and are seen by others 
as guardians and preservers of tradition and consequently assume a conservative attitude to 
eveiythlng. In fact he says the only “tradition” that the people of God on pilgrimage has acquired is 
“the command to hope in the absolute promise and to set out ever anew from the social stmctures 
which have become petrified, old and empty” and have the “courage to transform the framework of 
secular life”. 

He goes on: 

Christian hope Is at basis a continually revolutionary attitude on the part of Christians In the world. Hope 
Is not entertained In order to justify an attitude of conservatism which, from motives of anxiety, prefers 
a certain present to an unknown future and so petrifies everything. It Is not the ‘opium of the people’ which 
soothes ttiem In their present circumstances even though these are painful. Rather It Is that which 
commands them, and at the same time empowers them, to have trust enough constantly to undertake 
anew an exodus out of the present Into the future (even within the dimension of this world). 

The Christian must Impress the form of his hope upon the framework of the world he lives in." While it is 
true that no specific structures of the secular world could ever represent the final realisation of his hope, 
nevertheless “to subject the structures of this world to constant reappraisal and criticism is one of the 
concrete forms of Christian hope. 

Flncilly Christians can sometimes spend so much time dreaming of a utopian future and hoping for 
what lies beyond this world in what we call “the next world”, that they often don’t pay enough attention 
to the present world. Jurgen Moltmann, who wrote much on the theology of hope, says: 
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For Christian hope, this world is not an Insignificant waiting room for the soul's journey to heaven, but 
the 'arena' of the new creation of all things and the battleground of freedom. Christian hope dare not 
evacuate the present by dreaming about the future: nor may It compensate for an empty present by 
dreaming about the future. It must, rather, draw the hoped-for future already into the misery of the present 
and use it in practical initiatives for overcoming this misery. Through criticism and protest, on the one 
hand, and creative imagination and action, on the other, we can avail ourselves of freedom for the future.'^ 

There is also a relevant passage in one of the documents of the Second Vatican Council which says: 

It Is a mistaVe to think that, because we have here no lasting city, but seek the city which Is to come, we 
are entitled to shirk our earthly responsibilities ... The expectation of a new earth must not weaken but 
rather stimulate our concern for cultivating this one. For here grows the body of a new human family, a 
body which even now Is able to give some kind of foreshadowing of the new age. Earthly progress must be 
carefully distinguished from the growth of Christ's kingdom. Nevertheless, to the extent that the former 
can contribute to the better ordering of human society, it is of vital concern to the kingdom of God.’® 


LOOKING HARD AT THE PRESENT 

While looking up sometimes, and looking back to the past sometimes, and looking forward to the 
future sometimes, we must, as Christians, take a good hard look at the present world which lies before 
us now. This must be the focus of our activity as Christians. Despite the problems and the difficulties 
we see aroimd us, we are called to live in hope and to inspire hope in others because Jesus and his 
message of the Kingdom inspire us. 

Our Judeo-Christian religious tradition is one which explicitly directs our attention to look with 
concern at the world in which we live. The Exodus story which stands at the beginning of that tradition 
tells us that Yahweh said to Moses (Exodus 3: 7-8): 

I have seen how cruelly my people are being treated In Egypt: I have heard them cry out to be rescued from 
their slave-drivers. I know all about their sufferings, and I have come down to rescue them from the 
Egyptians and to bring them out of Egypt to a spacious land, one which is rich and fertile ..." 

Thus Yahweh reveals himself as a God who sees and is concerned about the conditions of his people 
in this world. He sees what is going on, he hears the cries of the oppressed, his heart is moved for the 
suffering of his people, and he takes action to liberate them. 

Later, when he makes a convenant with the people he has liberated from Egypt, he lays down very 
explicit instructions about their life in this world. They are not to oppress others, there are to be no 
poor among them, special concern is to be shown to widows, orphans, and immigrants, and there are 
to be regular times for the restoration of what has been acquired in times of hardship, (cf. 
Deuteronomy, especially chapter 15.) 

The prophets also looked at the world around them and denounced all they saw that was opposed 
to God’s will. 

In the NewTestament Matthew (9:35-36) tells us that Jesus made a tour of all the towns and vlUages. 
He saw how the poor and powerless were treated and how the religious establishment of the day was 
more concerned with legalism and prestige than with obedience to the concerns of the covenant. Like 
Yahweh, Jesus saw what was going on in the world around him, he heard the cries of the people, he 
was moved with compassion for them and he wanted things to change. He wanted to see the 
restoration of Israel as his Father wanted it—a return to the covenant. He wanted to inaugurate the 
reign of God once again. 

In the synagogue at Nazareth he stood up and, in the words of Isaiah, announced the time of 
restoration: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the Jubilee year of the Lord" (Luke 4:18-19). 

It was a call to change the world according to the pattern of how God wanted it to be and it demanded 
of people repentance, metanoia, a "willingness to change. Jesus called this restoration “the Kingdom 
of God” and, as he entdsaged it, it involved “a visible socio-political-economic restructuring of relations 
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among the people of God."’® The kingdom was not something purely spiritual or outside of this world. 
It is the old world transformed anew. It is the total structural transformation of the human reality— 
the cosmos purified of all evils and full of the reality of God." 

The vision of the Kingdom was the great enthusiasm of Jesus’ own life and he wanted it to become 
the top priority in the lives of his disciples. Jesus’vision of a restoration of Israel, involving the reversal 
of existing conditions, fired many of his followers with hope. Like him, they longed for things to be 
different—to be the way God wanted the world to be. As Robert McAfee Brown remarks, Jesus offered 
hope to “those who had had no reason to hope—^the poor, whose lives have been one succession after 
another of bad news, will get good news; the captives, whose lives have consisted of being bound, will 
be released; the blind, who have been denied sight, will see again; and the oppressed, whose lives have 
been nothing but enslavement, will be liberated. Everything is reversed."’® In this time of reversal, the 
lowly will be lifted up, but the mlghly will be pulled from their thrones; the hungry will be filled with 
good things, but the rich will be sent away empty. Jesus’ preaching about the Kingdom was 
accompanied by a call to conversion because the Kingdom involved the need for radical changes or 
reversals in society. No wonder that he brought great hope to many people. And no wonder that some 
wanted to do away with him. 

Like Yahweh and like Jesus, we in the Pacific today need to open our eyes to see the injustices, the 
poverty, the suicides, the oppression and the inequality; we need to hear the cries of our p>eople who 
suffer; we need to be moved with deep compassion and be stirred to action on behalf of the Kingdom. 
For, while there is oppression, {xjverty and injustice, the Kingdom is “notyet" and we who follow Jesus 
are called upon to make his dream of the Kingdom come true in our day and in our nation. 

Ultimately the Kingdom is God’s gift but many of Jesus’ parables of the Kingdom speak of tilling the 
soil and planting the seed. We have a part to play. ’® It will involve making the Kingdom the top priority 
in the lives of our Christian communities and seeking to transform our world to be the place God wants 
it to be—proclaiming the values of the Kingdom and living as convincing witnesses of what the 
Kingdom is all about. It will also demand that we have the courage to speak out against anti-Klngdom 
values and work for justice, love and peace in the one family of God. 

In the Pacific today (from Papua New Guinea to the Cook Islands, from Palau to New Caledonia), our 
traditional societies are passing away and new societies are being formed out of the old. The old 
traditional ways and values are breaking down and new ones are taking their place. Laments are 
heard for the loss of cultural traditions that served our peoples for centuries and there are fears for 
what the future may hold. Yet, at the same time, there are hop)es for new freedoms and new 
pKJsslbillties. We are at an important crossroad. It can be a time of great opportunity—a katros — if 
we use it well and not allow ourselves to become slaves to the demands of others stronger than 
ourselves. 

NEW VISIONS 

Rather than sit back passively and see our Pacific societies swallowed up in the so-called “new 
economic world order" forced upon us by the World Bank, the International Monetary Authority, and 
other institutions, we have the opportunity to be true to ourselves and seek our own way, and be a 
sign to the nations. Jesus’ message of the Kingdom (which would seem to embrace the best of our 
traditional cultural values) could inspire the vision that we need—a vision which is almost the 
complete opposite of the so-called “new world order". With this vision we can remain faithful to our 
rich cultural traditions as well as to the Christian faith which most of our people have embraced. ” 

“Without a vision, the people perish." The often beautiful visions set out in the constitutions of our 
nations at the time of Independence have mostly been forgotten once outside forces exerted their 
dominance over us. Now is the time for a new vision to inspire us and set us on course once again. 

Some of our politicians In Fiji are fond of using the stoiy of King Canute’s inability to stem the rising 
Ude to defend their surrender to the domination of the World Bankand the policies of the International 
Monetary Fund. However, political and economic policies are not laws of nature like the tides. They 
are man-made and can be challenged and changed. Perhaps we in the Pacific should be inspired by 
the story of another kin g, who, in his youth, stood up courageously before a giant and slew him with 
his slingshot and a few pebbles. It is surely possible that we in the Pacific could stand up to the 
economic dominance of the giants and find an alternative system which wlU seek the good of all its 
people—and not just of the rich and powerful. We need a total reversal of the philosophy underlying 
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the economic policies currenUy being propounded. This is exactly what Jesus’ vision of the Kingdom 
provides us with. 

As Robert McAfee Brown says: 

Waiting around for the rich to feed the poor isn’t the way to go ... The people will have to challenge political 
and economic systems that help the rich get richer while the poor get poorer. The planet can support its 
populaUon, but only with radically different methods of sharing land, distribution and profits.*" 

Our opposition may appear to be small but, as Jesus tells us, yeast and mustard seeds, though small, 
can be very powerful. All great movements usually begin in a small way with people of vision and 
courage. 

It makes all the difference to any civilisation and society if there are within it groups of Christians who, 
in the face of the tribulation of their time, keep their eyes steadily on the Kingdom of God—praying for its 
coming, living by its values, advocating the cause of the poor, raising up the oppressed and broken and 
proclaiming God’s liberating future.** 

And, of course, we are not powerless because the power of God’s Spirit is with us. The Kingdom of 
God has been called “the most powerful symbol of hope in the religious and soci^ history of 
humankind”**, “the most grandiose vision the world has ever known”.*" We, the Churches of the 
Pacific, need to shake ourselves out of our devotional slumber to see that we have a fieiy vision to offer 
to our people—a vision that brings together the best of traditional values and the central theme of the 
Christian message, a vision that has important socio-political-economic repercussions for our people, 
a vision that can bring real hope. The common vision of the Kingdom can also be a force for greater 
unity among our Churches. Let us not look back regretfully to the past and lament the collapse of our 
traditional ways and feel that we are now adrift on the open sea. As followers of Jesus we have been 
given his vision of the Kingdom to guide us. All we need is the courage to dare. 

This can be for us a katos—a time of great opportunity: a time of conversion, a time of salvation. The 
Churches which are very significant in Pacific societies have an important role to play in rediscovering 
the vision of Jesus and proclaiming to their people this living hope. 

At the end of time when God calls the nations before him (note that Matthew sajre “nations” and not 
“individuals”), the nations of the Pacific will also stand before him. He wlU not ask ifwe buUt churches, 
read our Bibles, sang our hymns, performed our liturgies, or kept a strict sabbath observance. But 
he will ask ifwe were a sign of hope to the world by the practical way we cared for the hungry, the 
poor and the oppressed in our societies—those who were naked, outcast, without food and in prison, 
the unemployed and the squatters. In other words he will want to know whether our societies come 
anywhere near the vision of the Kingdom that he proclaimed to us as the top priority of his foUowers? 
Did that vision inspire us to transform our societies to be the way God wanted them to be? Or were 
we busy about other things? 

ON FIRE FOR THE KINGDOM 

Only if the Churches in the Pacific are on fire for the Kingdom of God can we say we are proclaiming 
a living hope to our people. Then our church bufiding, our hymn singing, our Bible reading and our 
liturgles will fall into their proper perspectives because we will have rediscovered how to make fire. 


In conclusion, let us pray in the words which Paul writes to the Ephesians (1:17-18; 3:20): “May the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ enlighten the eyes of our hearts that we may see how great is the hope 
to which we are called, how rich are the wonderful blessings he promises his people, and how very 
great is his power at work in us who believe... For He whose power is at work in us is powerful enough 
and more than powerful to cany out his purposes beyond all our hopes and dreams. 

Final Hymn: Stand up and shout people of justice. 

NOTES 

1. cf. David Rbble, Blood On Their Banner (Pluto Press, Australia: 1989) 

2. cf. Epcli Hau’ofa. "The New South Pacific Society: Integration and Independence” in Class and Culture in the South Pacgic 
ed. A. Hooper et alia (Institute of Pacific Studies: USP: 1987) cf. also Islands Business December 1990 

3. The “dangerous memory of Jesus" is a common phrase In the writings of Johannes Metz beginning with Bejreiendes 
GedachtntsJesu Christi (Mainz, 1970) cf. also Concilium (1971). 
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of the human race and its liberation from every oppressive situation." 
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International Review of Mission vol. LXXII No.287 (July 1983) pp.365fr where Wallis says: "The goal ofbiblical conversion 
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London:1973) 
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ecological peace with nature. 
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p.l21 Divine Word Publications; Manila: 1989) 
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BORN INTO A LIVING HOPE - PROCLAIMING A LIVING 

HOPE 

Keynote address 
by Suliana Siwatibau 


I am grateful to the Pacific Conference of Churches for 
allowing me the privilege of addressing this assembly on the 
theme “Bom into a living hope - Proclaiming a living hope.” 
In his invitation letter, the Chairman kindly explained that 
I was to present a paper on my own “version of the theme 
in relation to the realities of what life is like in our Pacific 
Islands." 

As you will all agree, much of the transformation our island 
societies have undergone in the last a hundred years or so 
stems from our contact with Chrlstlanlly, and our adoption 
of that religion. Much of the turmoil that is the reality of our 
current life in the Pacific is the result of our adoption, along 
with the rest ofhumankind of another “religion”—unbridled 
materialism. 


Some people claim that we now live in a decade of hope 
because we have seen the end of the cold war—the division 
of the world into two kinds of political economic systems. That which believes in communal ownership 
through the state, known as socialism—and led by Russia: and that which believes in individu^ 
ownerahip known as capitalism—led by the United States of America. The decline in socialism, they 
say shows the triumph of capitalism as the only system suitable for humankind. Yet capitalism, 
through encouraging individualism, also encourages insatiable greed and consumerism. In a world 
with only limited resources, this has resulted in too many people going without, so that only a few 
people maybe materially satisfied. Poverty, hunger, epidemics and wars are different manifestations 
of the unjust distribution of power, wealth and opportunities. This callous exploitation of people by 
people could have continued unabated if the eartih Itself had not cried out in pain at what we do. 
Humankind is now faced with an environmental crisis of a scale it has never before experienced and 
suddenly it finds itself incapable in the face of Impending disaster. 

Yet the theme of this conference asserts that we are born into a living hope. I now wish to explore this 
claim in the context of the Pacific today. 

When our forbears adopted Christianity they abandoned many of their customary ways—particularly 
those associated with their ancient religious beliefs. Some of these like cannibalism—^for Imbibing 
others’ ‘mana’—^we gladly dropped. Others, however, we are losing with some regret. Amongst this 
latter class are our Intimate Imowledge of nature, our traditional healing system, and our holistic 
concept of health and well-being. 

RIGHT RELATIONSHIPS 

In our traditional Fijian belief for example, a person’s well-being is the function of a collection of factors 
including his/her diet, personal conduct, relationships with family and extended family members, 
relationships with the rest of society, relationships with nature, and relationships with the spirits of 
the dead and with the gods. Any violations of the laws that governed all these various relationships 
would affect the person’s well-being. This could be manifested in sickness, or other misfortunes that 
would befall either the person, or a close relative of the person. In other words, we believed that an 
individual cannot exist alone: that each person is linked through spiritual relationships with every 
other member of society—living and dead: with the supernatural through the ancestral gods and with 
nature. The well-being of a person depends on keeping the right relationships with all of these. The 
maintenance of all these relationships is the responsibility of the whole society. The priests ensure 
the gods are appeased. We have those within society who ensure that the laws of conduct are followed 
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and relationships are respected, so that everyone’s well-being is assured. When one gets sick, one may 
take herbs but one’s past conduct is also examined and any misdemeanour against society or the gods 
is ordered to be corrected or atoned; so that the healing maybe complete. This recognised the intimate 
linkage of the spiritual and material body of a person. 

Our relationship with our environment was governed not by any scientific imderstanding which 
suggest that we had to live in a balanced and dynamic equilibrium with nature: but by our belief that 
our gods, or spirit ancestors, cared for our environment and dwelt with us in our physical world 
inhabiting special areas and taking on different plant or animal forms. So, inadvertently, by declaring 
certain mountains or valleys or reefs sacred, and by paying respect to certain plants or animals, we 
had developed a system of nature conservation. One of the tribes in Fiji even had an ancestor who 
abhorred waste. The tribe’s members had to develop the habit of ensuring all the harvests of the 
gardens were well utilised—even the smallest of tairo or yam tubers. Further, left-over food could not 
be left carelessly tying around. In that tribe, right relationships with the environment extended even 
to good garden husbandry and efficient harvest use. 

Because we believed in spirit gods, it was relatively easy for us to accept the spiritual God brought 
by Christianity. However, there were some teachings of Christianily at its time of acceptance that 
helped alienate our people from their sense of collective responsibility—^both for the members of their 
society and for their natural environment. The two most important ones had to do with the system 
of reward and punishment, and with the location of God. 

The predominant teaching of Christianity, as most of us were led to believe, was that good deeds would 
be rewarded by the person ascending to an eternal life in heaven, and evil deeds punished by eternal 
fire in hell. The individual became much more responsible for his/her own fate while the responsibility 
of the extended family or society diminished. Further, belief in immediate punishment in the current 
life was much weakened by its replacement of heU in the after-life. 

The second Important teaching that influenced our change in attitude is to do with the location of 
God. Despite the assertion that God is everywhere, the predominant belief amongst our church 
membership is of God residing in a beautiful far-away place called heaven—^way beyond the skies. 
Therefore the sacredness of those places around us where our spirit ancestors used to live was lost. 
We coidd now walk without fear everywhere. Secondly, while in our old systems we were held 
immediately accountable for our misdemeanours to either our elders or our spirit gods—to whom we 
had to make atonement—now we were held accountable only to the distant God. We could make 
atonement with him only if we want to. There is no longer any compulsion to do so through our 
obligation to keep right relationships with the rest of our own society. 

Today, we the children of our ancestors, face catastrophic Issues of disturbed relationships. We are 
challenged to deal with highly discordant relationships within families, within local communities, 
within nations, between nations, and with our physical environment. We have forgotten that in order 
to maintain our own individual well-being each of us must maintain right relationships not only with 
other humans but also with all non-human creation. We failed to recognise that the spirit gods our 
ancestors worshiped, the guardians of our environment, were but manifestations of our limited 
understanding of the one true God we now worship as Christians. We failed to realise that the 
interpersonal relationships we valued in our old custom ways remain precious because they are 
another manifestation of our common spiritual nature with each other and with the Christian God. 
God, the creative, the omnipotent, omniscient all pervasive, all powerful has not changed, only our 
understanding of that same being has changed with Christlanisatlon. It is our faith in this same God 
whom we have been exposed to, through Christianity, to see with a broadervision, that gives us hope 
in this time of global despair. 

UNBALANCED RELATIONSHIPS 

I would now like us to look at several Issues of unbalanced relationships that concern us in the Pacific 
today. 

Relationships with other nations 

Relationships with other nations are right relationships only if they are based on mutual respect and 
acceptance of others as equals. Otherwise the well-being of either party will be affected. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we have in the Pacific, relationships between our peoples and those of other countries, that 
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are maladjusted and affect the well-being of Pacific peoples. These occur both in situations of political 
dependence and economic dependence. 

Political Dependence 

Several of our countries remain without political independence. Their peoples are subjected to a 
system Imposed on them without dialogue or discussion, by another country—the colonial master. 
Some of these Pacific countries have witnessed violent and heroic struggles for political independence. 
These include Kanaky, Tahiti, West Papua and East Timor. Other countries although gaining a large 
measure of political independence remain tied to colonial powers in respect of some decisions over 
their own affairs. 

As Stewart Firth pointed out in a recent essay on the Pacific,* some of those countries which remain 
In free association with their former colonial masters, do so at their own choice. They can break away 
whenever they wish. This is so for Niue and Cook Islands. Others remain tied to their former masters 
in perpetuity. They may find it difficult to break away even if they so wish. These include the Marshall 
Islands and FSM of the former Trust Territories of the United States of America. 

Those Pacific countries that have political sovereignty over their owh affairs are Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, 
Papua New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Western Samoa, Tonga, Tuvalu and Vanuatu. However, even 
for these, political independence and sovereignty is hollow without a decent degree of economic 
independence. One of the sad features of development in the Pacific in recent years is our increasing 
dependence on foreign aid. In terms of the amount of aid received per person, the Pacific is the highest 
in the world. Foreign aid as it is given now does not foster right relationships amongst nations. 

Economic Dependence 

Many people, particularly well-meaning church people, will argue that foreign aid is a good thing. It 
is charitable. It helps the poor. Rich countries have a moral duty^to provide aid, and more aid, to those 
countries that are poor. As recipients of aid, let us examine more honestly the role of aid in the 
development of our countries. 

Most of our countries produce development plans that should embody our people’s vision and goals 
for our future. They itemise the strategies and programmes that our governments will adopt to fulfil 
those goals. One of the most common goals expressed by these plans is increasing economic 
independence and self-sufficiency. Unfortunately, foreign aid as it is now used in the Pacific works 
against both these dearly held desires of our peoples. One most recent analysis of the detrimental 
effects of foreign aid was made by Lord Peter Bauer,* formerly professor of economics at the London 
School of Economics. He Identified three common arguments offered in support of aid as “promotion 
of development: relief of poverty, and furtherance of the political and economic interests of the 
donors." He argued that, as far as the recipients of foreign aid are concerned neither the first 
argument, nor the second is valid. 

^ That foreign aid does not promote, but hinders development of Pacific countries is explained by 
economic logic. Foreign aid, in terms of funds and equipment from foreign countries, and remittances 
from our relatives overseas, swell our countries’ foreign exchange earnings. These supplement the 
foreign monies we earn through exporting our products overseas. With our foreign exchange monies 
we can buy medicine, food, clothes, fuel, cars and other requirements from overseas. By increasing 
the volume of our foreign monies we have banked overseas, foreign aid contributes to the rising sale 
value of our various countries’ currencies which are then said to be, strong. If our own country’s 
currency is strong, we can import a lot from other countries, but the goods we sell to them, our exports, 
become very expensive for them. The result is that we cannot sell too much of what we produce. So 
we produce less. So less people can be involved in production of exported goods or goods which 
substitute for imported ones. Employment is therefore scarce and unemplo 3 anent or under¬ 
employment becomes higher. In other words, development is not stimulated but may be retarded by 
too much foreign aid. 

At the local level I have been told stories and witnessed myself the sad effect which foreign aid has 
had on the resilience and creativity of our own people. This is particularly evident in times of disasters, 
like hurricanes hr floods. Some of pur local communities are losing their abilities to fend for 
themselves and to use foreign relief only as supplement to their own efforts to rehabilitate their 
communities after disasters. Instead a growing number of our people are sitting back and expecting 
foreign aid as their right. Further, by expecting external assistance as our rights, we run the risk of 
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forgetting others In their time of want. How many of our countries would rally to send even a small 
token assistance to New Zealand, Australia or say China when disasters strike them? When we begin 
to do that, then only can we claim our relationships with those countries to be more balanced, and 
to approach that between those who are truly equal. 

It has also been argued that foreign aid promotes development because it provides our countries with 
capital, with which we can then make more capital; and therefore prove to bankers and the outside 
world that we can be trusted to borrow large sums of money for our major development programmes. 
Lord Bauer dismisses this argument by quoting examples of so many countries and sm^ people who 
have succeeded without aid to start them off. He makes the incontestable statement that our ability 
to borrow “does not depend on the level of income but on responsible conduct and ability to use funds 
productively”.® This is true not only at the national level but also right down to the individual personal 
level. 

The second argument infavourofaid is that it relieves poverty. Almost all foreign aid in the Pacilic 
to governments. This, as various scholars have pointed out, has several Important effects that 
certainly do not assist in the prevention of alleviation of poverty. Aid to governments tends to result 
in increasing civil servants’ and politicians’ salaries and wages. This in turn puts pressure on other 
sectors partlcularfy in urban areas to increase salaries and wages. Employers find it difficult to 
employ too many people. Increasing unemployment results. Greater urban wages and salaries makes 
urban employment attractive to rural dwellers, who flock to urban centres only to find limited or no 
job opportimitles. In hope for better times, they settle in makes-shift homes in squatter settlements 
and swell the numbers of our urban poor. 

Increasing aid to governments also contributes to expansion of political power and temptation for 
corruption for those in possession of power. As Lord Bauer points out. because there is so much 
money to administer, much of the attention of people in government is spent in working out how to 
spend and who to spend the foreign aid money on. Thinking about the real work of development is 
sacrificed. It is well-known that much of foreign aid that goes to governments gets directed to priority 
projects of government which are not usually directly beneficial to the voiceless poor. Foreign aid 
therefore, instead of helping the poor, can sometimes be manipulated in the interest of maintaining 
or concentrating power. 

The third reason offered in support of foreign aid is the “furtherance of the political and economic 
interests of the donors." In the Pacific the most obvious link between foreign aid and the donors’ self 
interest is that linked with the strategic Interests of France and the United States. French aid to Tahiti 
is the highest per person in the Pacific, while that to New Caledonia is the second highest. As you all 
know, France continues to use Tahiti for its nuclear testing site and New Caledonia is a military base. 
The United States on the other hand has pledged generous assistance to the Marshall Islands and 
FSM in exchange for their permission for it to have sole military rights to their territories forever. 

This is an Important term of the Compact of Free Association. Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
also have military linkages with Pacific countries. 

The militarisation of relationships between our countries and other nations, and the growth of 
militarism itself, within our region, are powerful challenges to the Christian assertion that provide 
the theme of this conference—that we are “bom into a living hope”. Militarism is the force of death 
and not the protector of life as argued by those who claim its necessity for security. With militarism 
comes the worship of armed combat, or violent reprisals, as the means to settle conflicts: not dialogue 
and people’s creative goodwill. With militarism comes the imposition of absolute authority and 
people’s unquestioning obedience—not people’s life—affirming empowerment. Militarism puts 
priority on building machines and equipment for destmction—not for development. It diverts 
resources to strategies and programmes for killing people, and not to those primarily aimed at meeting 
their human needs. 

The statistics of global armaments spending is bewildering. Experts claim that some US$1,000 billion 
is now spent each year on armaments throughout the world. This means almost US$3 billion is spent 
each day. Of this almost US$1 billion is spent each day by the Third World—of which we are members. 
Arms expenditure by the Third World has grown much faster than that by the rich industrialised 
countries. These countries sell the arms to the Third World to fight wars and battles sometimes 
initiated and often abetted by the rich countries themselves. The tragic human and social costs of 
military spending are stark evidence of relationships gone awfully wrong. As Mahbub ul Haq, the 
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former Finance and Planning Minister of Pakistan recently stated: “The human and social costs of 
military spending in the Third World have been extremely high ... Despite considerable progress in 
the last three decades—human deprivation in the Third World; is truly extensive; 1.2 billion absolute 
poor: 870 million hungry every night: 9 million infants die each year.”3 Yet as he pointed out a mere 
$1 billion - about 1.5 day’s military expenditure, is enough for complete immunisation of all chUdren 
and to prevent 2 million premature deaths every year. 

Of our countries in the Pacific, Fiji and Papua New Guinea have sizeable armed forces. Fiji spends 
an increasing proportion of its annual budgets on the military and recently established a secret 
service with a separate budget. It is interesting to note, that at a recent regional governmental meeting, 
Fiji was the only country to report the existence of poverty within its shores. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH THE ENVIRONMENT 

Maintaining a right relationship with our physical environment as our forbears believed, is just as 
important to the well-being and survival of our societies as is maintaining right relationships with 
other humans. I believe there are three major issues of right relationships with our environment that 
we must urgently consider in the Pacific today. These are population, resource allocation, and 
resource utilisation. 

Population 

In Genesis God commands that we populate and be stewards of the world. Stewardship implies 
responsible use and care. To use responsibly Includes our acknowledgement that the earth is finite: 
that we must allow room for all of God’s creatures besides ourselves to co-exist with us on this planet: 
and that we must therefore regulate our numbers (that is our populations) at levels that allow us to 
live in harmony with others of God’s creatures. 

An important feature of many of our countries is their predominantly young population and high 
population growth rate. Pol 3 meslan countries show a net low growth-rate which may even be negative 
because of their high migration rate to New Zealand. Hawaii, USA and Australia. Melanesian and 
Micronesian countries do not have the same access. Latest figures show a range of average annual 
growth-rates from 1.2% for New Caledonia in 1986 to 4.2% for Marshall Islands in 1988. Most of this 
high growth-rate is due to high birth-rate—the result of persistently high fertility rates. 

Along with high population growth is the rapid growth of towns and cities. Unfortunate^, as 
researchers have pointed out. this growth is underscored by substantial migration from rural areas 
and results in problems of increasing urban population densities, growth of slums, or squatter 
settlements, social maladjustment and environmental degradation. 

Resource Allocation 

As our populations grow and our people’s aspirations rise, our countries will have to become more 
mindful of the issue of resource allocation. This issue affects our right relationship not only with our 
environment but also with our fellow human beings, it is an issue of nurturing our resources, of 
making decisions about its sharing, and of sharing it equitably. One of the most difllcult decisions 
we shall have to make is that of ownership of land and the rights to its use. For some of our countries, 
this issue needs to be addressed urgently. Whatever our country and whatever our customary 
ownership, our Christian calling for stewardship of the earth, and for loving our neighbours as 
ourselves, compels us to ensure justice in the allocation of our countries’ resources, particularly In 
the use of our lands. In many of our countries, there is a growing number of landless poor. Many of 
these are women with families to care for and no access to resources—particularly to their own piece 
of land. 

Resource Utilisation 

One of the major causes of the world’s environmental woes of today is the abusive way in which 
humans have utilised the earth’s resources. These include the systems that support life—^water, air, 
the sun’s energy, land, and the living things that produce life—plants, animals and micro-organisms. 
We utilise water, air and land both to extract what we require for life and to discard the wastes we 
produce. Other living things do the same. In fact all living things have been doing so since life began 
probably over 3 billion years ago.” They have through millions ofyears of evolution developed complex 
webs of relationships that are maintained in dynamic balance. Now that complex web of relationships 
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has been disturbed in many respects, and the overall balance of nature’s life support systems 
threatened by two main developments; 

* The explosion of the human population. 

• The cancerous growth of human greed. 

These are perhaps the two most Influential factors in bringing about the environmental crisis the 
world now faces. 

What are our environmental concern in the Pacific? These include those we can do something about 
ourselves and those we shall have to ask others outside the Pacific to urgently act on. 

Those that we can do something about ourselves Include the threat to our rich variety of living 
creatures and plants which scientists often term biodiversity: the loss of our precious soil resources: 
the depletion of our sea and land resources: and the careless pollution of our life support systems 
through waste dumping. 

Scientists tell us that the Pacific Is one of the most diverse regions in the world. We have about 2,000 
different eco^stems with one of the highest rates of endemics in the world. An ecosystem is a natural 
grouping of plants and animals associated with a special kind of land-form type. For example a 
lowland rainforest, an atoll Island forest, a fresh-water stream, a diy grassland area and a mangrove 
swamp are all examples of eco^stems. So also are a mudfiat, a coral reef or a deep sea trough. 
Endemism is the occurrence of endemic species in an area. An endemic species is one that is foimd 
only in one country or one area and nowhere else in the world. We probably have the highest ratio 
of endemic species per person in the world.® God has blessed us richly. Let us not show careless 
disregard for that blessing. 

One of the main environmental concerns of Pacific governments is loss and degradation of soils. Much 
of our soils has been under forest cover before human intervention. These may be lowland forest, 
upland forest, swamp forest or a small atoll island forest. Under such conditions, most of the richness 
or nutrients of the soil is stored in the forest plants themselves. The rapid removal of the trees from 
the forest—such as happens in agricultural land clearing, or clear felling for timber, or intensive 
logging,—results in three major environmental losses: 

The loss of nutrients through removal of the bulk of the forest trees: 

The loss of exposed soil through erosion: 

The loss of other plant and animal species that depended on the larger forest trees for 
shelter, food, substrata or any other reason. 

While soil erosion destroys our substratum on the land, it is transported down rivers and streams 
to coat and kill coral reefs and lagoons by the sea. Soil erosion adds to the depletion of coastal fisheries 
on which so many of our growing population depend. 

Before we say yes to the next logging venture, the next commercisd crop introduction or the next large 
fishing deal, let us ask a few questions about the long-term implications on our environment and on 
all the multitude of God’s creatures we have been so blessed to share our countries with. Even when 
we are not dealing with others, we need to be mindful of what we ourselves do as individuals in terms 
of our contribution to environmental care or abuse. If you drive a car, did you know that our car 
exhausts give off dangerous fumes including poisonous lead, and that lead has been found to have 
Increased In the bodies of animals in different parts of the world Including those of polar bears and 
seals in the North Pole? 

If you use a refrigerator at home or sit in an air-conditioned office, or drive an air-conditioned car— 
did you know that it is the use of this equipment that has contributed to the destruction of the ozone 
layer and the increase in the earth’s temperature? Many scientists believe that this also threatens to 
change the nature of living things on earth because more ultra-violet rays come through as the ozone 
layer is reduced. The potential damage is yet unknown. 

If you use electric lights and other electric equipment with electricity from diesel generators, as most 
of our countries do, did you know you are contributing to carbon-dioxide buUd-up in our atmosphere 
and therefore to what they call global warming and sea level rise which threaten to destroy or even 
drown low islands and coastal flatlands? 
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These are only a few examples of how our high technology dependent life-style contributes to the 
destruction of our environment. What we add in the Pacific is miniscule compared to the total world 
scale. The burning of fossil fuels (oil and coal) is the greatest contributor to the world’s warming that 
scientists call the Greenhouse Effect. In terms of burning oil alone, statistics show that one-sixth of 
the world’s population which lives in the seven richest countries of the world bum up three times as 
much oil per person in a day than all of the rest of the world’s population put together. 

Tlie highly disproportionate use of oil by the world’s rich is repeated for most of the earth’s commercial 
resources—food, minerals, energy and other commodities. Many of these resources have a set life¬ 
time. They are non-renewable. Others like timber, or water-power maybe renewed if used carefully. 
They are renewable. 

The great disparity in the use of the world’s resources between the rich and the poor along with the 
wastefulness and destmctlveness of that use reflects the degree ofhuman greed and the disproportionate 
distribution of power. According to the joint strategy document of three large international 
environment bodies—the International Union for the Conservation of Nature (lUCN) the United 
Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF). “Greed and the 
maldistribution of power among people are major causes of environmental degradation and human 
suffering. ” The same strategy document suggests the promotion of a world ethic of sustainability. The 
principles of this world ethic provide the basis for maintaining right relationships both between people 
and nature and between people and people. 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PEOPLE AND PEOPLE 

The four principles put forward to govern people to people relations by the joint strategy document 
I just quoted are: 


1. “Individuals and societies should have equal opportunity for improving their lot and all their 
needs should be met within the constraints of our resources. 

2. Each generation should leave to the future a world at least as diverse and productive as the 
one it Inherited. 

3. All persons should have fundamental freedoms of conscience and religion, thought, belief, 
opinion, and expression, peaceful assembly, and association. 

4. All persons and communities should be empowered to exercise responsibility for their own 
lives.” 

It seems to me that the fourth principle echoes well the theme of this conference. That principle states 
“All persons and communities should be empowered to exercise responsibility for their own lives”. 

To me empowerment means to receive Information, to gain knowledge, to have discernment, to have 
freedom of expression and to enjoy the fundamental human rights that acknowledge the dignity of 
each human being. These rights are defined in the United Nations Charter On Human Rights. They 
recognise the equality of all human beings both in theory and in practice. Many of these same rights 
are embodied in the constitution of our own countries In the Pacific. 

Our constitutions with a few notable exceptions, entitle all citizens equally vdth the enjoyment of 
rights, and without discrimination based on race, sex, national origin, religion, opinion, colour and 
belief. Each country has some variation or addition to this basic list. Vanuatu for example includes 
language and omits colour as an unlawful basis for discrimination. All assert the dignity of the human 
person. They assert that male and female are equal and should be treated equally with respect. They 
assert that white, brown, yellow or black are all equal, so are Anglicans, Catholics, Pentecostals, or 
Muslims, or francophone nl-Vanuatuan and anglophone Samoan. All are equal under our laws, just 
as we Christians assert their equality in the eyes of God. 

To “exercise responsibility for their own lives” to me means the liberation of people to decide how to 
run their own lives—having been empowered to do so. It means letting villagers, men, women, youth, 
children, decide what development programmes they should have in their villages and working 
themselves to implement those programmes. It means that people decide, implement and benefit from 
development programmes—-not only at village level but at every other community level. The 
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community may be a trade union, a women’s organisation, a Church body or ayouth movement. Tliis 
liberation acknowledges the dignity of every human. It acknowledges the presence in every human 
of the Spirit of God, who, as all great religions teach, is in everyone and everything. The recognition 
of the indwelling spirit of God in all humans and the dignity of each calls for dialogue as the means 
to govern human societies—not domination. As Paulo Freire® explains in his book Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, dialogue is an active and creative two way encounter between two human beings. It is not 
just the deposition of ideas in another person by one who “knows". It is not the officials or the elite 
giving the people information and telling them what is good for them. Dialogue he said requires Intense 
faith in humans and cannot exist without profound love for the world and for other human beings. 
The act of love, he says, is commitment to the cause of liberation of the oppressed. 

This profound love for the world and for other human beings is I believe the outward manifestation 
of the indwelling Spirit of God—^whlch we call the Holy Spirit in us, or Christ in us, or God m us. 

RELATIONSHIP THROUGH THE SPIRIT OF GOD 

To be bom into a living hope is to recognise our own spirituality and to see our intimate relationship 
through the spirit of God to all other humans and to the rest of God's creation. When we recognise 
this truth we are liberated from our confining concept of ourselves and the world only as material 
things. That is our tme birth as spirit beings. Our lives as spirit beings then becomes one of living 
hope for the full realisation of God’s dwelling on earth—that is in every human being and m the rest 
of creation. This full realisation will be the achievement of justice and true peace in the world. This 
world of peace could be interpreted as meaning this physical world, or as meaning a spiritual world 
of the total human spirits. 

The teachings of the Baha’i, one of the youngest of the world’s religions, promise the attainment of 
the ‘Most Great Peace’ even in this physical world. In their statement on “The Promise of World Peace” 
the Baha’i Universal House of Justice states “We hold firmly the conviction that all human beings have 
been created to cany forward an ever-advancing civilisation ... We reaffirm the belief that the 
potentialities inherent in the station of man, the full measure of his destiny on earth, the Innate 
excellence of his reality, must all be manifested in this promised Day of God.. .These fruitless strifes, 
these ruinous wars shall pass away and the Most Great Peace shall come.” 

The Hindu faith on the other hand, one of the most ancient of the world’s religions, teaches of final 
peace through achievement of oneness with God in a spiritual world. Such an achievement is the 
result of spiritual evolution or struggles through various stages lived out in different re-Incamatlons 
on this earth. Whatever the belief in the final word of peace, our calling as Christians is clear. We must 
realise our birth into a living hope and proclaim that living hope. This means keeping right 
relationships with fellow humans and non-human creation based on the realisation of our unity with 
them through God; and proclaiming that relationship through thought, word and deed. 

Putting this faith into action in the Pacific today is revolutionary. It requires questioning much of our 
ciiltural and social norms. It requires empowering our people who are, in the main, currently afraid 
of freedom. Many of them, women and youth particularly, prefer to remain tied by cultural shackles 
and let others lead them along. It requires re-examining our political structures, our countries socio¬ 
economic policies, and resetting our development priorities. 

It requires a profoupd love of humans and of the world that compels us to ensure the maintenance 
of right relationships, not only between people and people, but ffiso between people and nature. It 
requires courageous compassion that Identifies with those who are oppressed and not superficial 
sentimentality- It requires fearless questioning of the structures of oppression and not submissive 
timidity. iUJove all It requires the recognition of the need to contain the potent force of human greed 
and the need to revolutionise the human heart. It is to meet this last need—to revolutionise the hiunan 
heart that we are called as Christians. My fellow friends, I hope we wUl be diligent, for our time is fast 
running out. 
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COUNTRY REPORTS IN RESPONSE TO KEYNOTE 

ADDRESSES 


1. KANAKY 

1. Self detennlnatlon - Matignon Agreement concerns. 

2. Leadership training for nationals. 

3. Economic development: Among people 

: Interest of transnational corporations (TNCs). 

4. Cultural traditions and languages. 

5. 1998 Referendum: Electoral RoU ( Matignon Agreement). 

6. Christian Solidarity in the Pacific for Liberation of Kanaky. 

2. FRENCH POLYNESIA 

1. Migration of villagers to Papeete. 

2. Unemployment & juvenile delinquency. 

3. Social problems: Prostitution, Alcoholism, Family breakdowns. Individualism. 

4. Racism. 

5. Health and environmental concerns (Nuclear Tests). 

6. Alienation of lands. 

3. COOK ISLANDS 

1. Cultural values for simpler life-style. 

2. Modem way of life modified for self-sufficiency. 

3. Church leadership for Christian education among adults, youths, children. 

4. Christians in positions of authority to be tme to their faith, to avoid corruption. 

4. PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

1. Environmental concerns: 

logging 

mining 

fishing 

2. Foreign Aid: Increasing dependence of foreign aid and loans. 

- Exploitation of resources for the interest of transnational corporations. World 
Bank and other international monetary Institutions. 

3. New religious sects 

Creation of foreign cultural values (eg USA). 

Causing disunity among churches/Christians. 

5. SAMOA 

1. Political (Government) injustices. 

2. State-Church (NCC) relationship. 

3. Child abuse, neglect of families (domestic violence). 

4. Racism (tribalism). 

5. Social problems: Prostitution, Alcohol/Drug abuse. 

6. Reassessment of methods of Christian Ministry. 

7. Economic dependency (USA in American Samoa). 

6. KIRIBATI 

1. Education System 

a) Politicians bribe people (Establishing schools or giving money to schools to buy people’s votes 
at election times). 

b) Primary school “drop-outs” every year in thousands. 

c) Secondary School system creates gap between elites and growing uneducated and unemployed 
(poverty...) 

d) Lack of adequate support for school facilities (classrooms/teachers) lead to overcrowding. 
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2. Individualistic Culture 

a) Modem western influence promotes individualism: individual working for own benefits for own 
salvation. 

b) Christ’s mission is left in the hands of pastors and priests (or catechists), rather than all 
Christians becoming Involved. 

3. Misuse of Power 

a) Politicians and senior civil servants use their official power or authority to gain favour for their 
personal interest. 

e.g. Bank Loans: Leaders get loans easily while ordinary people cannot get loans. 

b) Ordinary workers are forced to the personal interests of the leaders. 

7. FIJI 

1. Poverty as a result of unemployment, among rural communities, and among elderly. 

2. Increasing crime as a result of unemplo 3 mient. 

3. Suppression of women. 

4. Racism (Melanesian-Indlan conflict). 

5. Militarism: Military build up/conflict. 

6. Multi-Faith Society - Islam, Hinduism, Christianity. 

7. Traditional & introduced leadership system (chiefly and modern political system). 

8. Industrialisation (Racism, Militarism and Multi-Faith concerns are the most serious ones). 

8. VANUATU 

1. Cultural impact on Christianity. 

2. Wholestlc education for people in community. 

3. Western culture on family structure. 

4. Materialism threatens people’s spirituality. 

5. Growing gap between rich and poor tends to create classes. 

6. Christian churches in solidarity with the poor (and not with the rich). 

7. Churches witness of Christian love, reconciliation and peace for present political crisis. 

8. Promotion of Ecumenical movement and sharing of resources for promoting Christian unity. 

9. Church structures be flexible and creative. 

10. Theological training to be relevant to needs of the people. 

9. TONGA 

1. Social problems on the increase: 

a) Divorce 

b) Alcohol-related crime 

2. Materialism & atheism vs. spiritual social values - Negative impact on young people. 

3. Corruption among national leaders: 

a) Government leaders 

b) Community leaders 

c) Youth 

4. Increased use of chemical fertilizers for cash cropping threatening natural eco-systems. 
Increased exploitation of land-based and marine resources. 

5. Economic interest of foreign countries Impose demand for use of nuclear energy and setting 
up of oil refinery plant: impact on environinent and community health. 

6. Church’s prophetic role in denouncing evil influences: greed, power-abuse, economic exploi¬ 
tation for profit. 

7. Social, political, economic and cultural structures of injustice, oppression, inequality and 
poverty. 

8. Evangelization must be concerned with the conversion of the individual and with transforma¬ 
tion of the society for the Kingdom of God. 

10. SOLOMON ISLANDS 

1. Dependency on foreign aid: 

- Economic development on terms of foreign companies. 

- Self help and ownership of resources undermined. 

- Sowing the self-interest of national government leaders (politicians); their salaries, other 
benefits. 

- Exploitation of natural resources. 
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2. Destruction of Environment: 

- Abuse of the gifts in the creation of God around us (in our environment). 

- Pollution of water, air and other natural resources. 

- Destruction of eco-systems. 

- Depletion of resources for the future generation. 

- Reefs (Fish): Forestry, other resources. 

3. Political and economic exploitation: 

- Powerful leaders exploit people and their resources (rich exploit poor). 

- Poverty among the uneducated, unemployed, etc. 

11. TUVALU 

1. Education for transformation of society for God's mission. 

2. Commitment to justice, peace and integrity of creation. 

12. FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA 

1. Foreign aid concerns: 

Diminishing of limited natural resources e.g. Fishing. 

2. Fundamental Invasion from overseas (particularly USA). 

Education of people in their faith. 

3. Political independence with economic self-sufficiency. 

4. Ecumenical sharing of resources for training of leaders. 

13. NIUE 

1. Theological Education must be for practical life. 

2. Impact of many churches in small Island nations. 

3. Impact of foreign ideologies against traditional land terms (communal ownership and use). 

4. Foreign aid perpetual dependency. 

5. Migration of people to metropolitan societies (e.g. NZ). 

14. NAURU 

1. Dependence on Imports - including foodstuff. 

2. Social problems: Alcoholism, gambling etc. 

3. Loss of traditional cultural values/identity. 

4. Leadership training for Pastors, Youth and Women’s groups. 
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SUB-THEME ADDRESS I 

WORSHIP AND LIFE 

by Rev Hugh Blessing-Boe 


Tliank you for your Invitation to be present and to address this conference on such an Important 
theme of WORSHIP AND LIFE. This paper will seek to focus on two main areas. 

The first is the relationship of worship to life in its general context to creation as it bears upon the 
life and culture of Pacific people, particularly in Melanesian context in their belief in spirits, significant 
events in commimlty life such as festivals, feasting, pig kills, marriage ceremonies: and specific 
problems like tribal fighting, land disputes and marriage breakdown. 

The Second major part looks at some j)ossIbIlities of using contemporary Christian resources within 
the Worship structures to enrich indigenous worship so that worship in its totality brings out the living 
realities of life Within a given context. 

1. WORSHIP IN RELATION TO LIFE 

The basis of worship in this material universe is the immanence of God in his creation; for beneath 
this physical universe lies the Word of Eternal life which expresses and responds to the Eternal 
Father. Worship is the response of creation to its creator. The unity of man with creation is very 
obvious in Scripture, for example: Psalm 104: 20-24: 

You make darkness, and It Is night... 

O Lord, how manifold are your worksl 
In wisdom you have made them all; 
the earth Is full of your creatures. 

It is a firm belief that material things belong to God and should be used by man to express praise and 
thanksgiving. We believe that the invisible God is seen through the visible things of creation that he 
has made. Tire concept of God being at work within the processes of life and nature affects our 
understanding of worship. Worship is not something to do with onfy the heart and soul of man, but 
involves all creation. Just as we are urged to enlarge our conception of God, so too must we widen 
our understanding of worship to include the material world. 

Worship in human experience arises from the reaction of the spiritual consciousness in man to the 
mystery of life, and to some aspects of his physical environment. It is man’s spirit reaching out to 
something or someone greater than himself as the source of all being and the jxjwer that fills and 
sustains it. At cill times and in all places there have been those who are sensitive to the immediate 
encormter with the infinite and all who respond to it with cosmic emotions, and who at such moments 
pass beyond the realms of time and space. There are those who experience such “awe” in the presence 
of the mysterious and beautiful without theistic implications, but there are those who pass beyond 
the vague feeling of the “numinous” to the worship of the true God who gives light and makes clear 
to the worshipper the whole of their experience of reality. 

Worship in its widest sense is the reaction of every part of life to this power-whom we call God. Its 
quality and value for man is proportionate to the truth and to the greatest and highest idea of God, 
and to the sincerity of his response, which is Integral to his existence as a human being. It may be 
only a superstitious response or it may be the rational and conscious worship of God as revealed In 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

From the first, almost every form of worship has included sacrifice. It is found right through the Old 
Testament from the story of Cain and Abel to the prophecy of Malachi. In the minds of many people 
the sole form of sacrifice was the taking of life and the only purpose was the removal of sin. But the 
meaning and form of sacrifice was much wider than that. According to the Old Testament the very 
purpose of sacrifice was first of all “life” through the sharing of blood in communion, then the giving 
of gifts and making of homage, the rendering of first fruits, the giving of thanks. All these things play 
a much lar ger part than the removal of sin in the universal purposes of sacrifice. The forms of sacrifice, 
too, were varied: there was the slaying which symbolised the surrender of life, but there was also the 
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ritual offering of things: vegetables, wine, water, gold and silver; the spiritual sacrifice of penitence, 
prayer and righteousness. 

The connection of sacrifice and the meaning of worship with life and the whole of the environment 
is obvious in aU forms of worship. Man offers praise to the creator by taking things and offering them 
to him in acknowledgement of God’s goodness. In the Eucharist we take bread and wine and offer 
these to God exactly as a Jew of old. Beyond him millions of people of different backgrounds and 
cultures feel after God. the creator of all life. Indirectly, the sacredness of life is recognised by the use 
we make of things in worship. 

There is thus an organic unity between man, the worshipper, and the whole of life from which he 
cannot extricate himself. Man has arisen out of the natural world and continues to be part of it. Man 
shall never discover the riches of worship if he excludes the realities of life. Man has a responsibility 
to live according to the purpose of the creator either as a private individual or in society. He also has 
the responsibility of using the natural creation so that it will bring forth its potentialities in harmony 
with God’s purposes. He is more likely to be aware of this responsibility if it is explicit in his acts of 
worship. 

In Christian worship, therefore, what is offered to God as living worship is the response of the people 
of God to God’s activity in life. Through worship, the Christian community seeks to bring all life to 
God in acts of adoration, confession, thanksgiving and supplication, and to bring the reality of God’s 
presence to the world by relating God to the life and needs of all humanity in prayers of intercession, 
preaching and through the offerings of the people. Worship then embraces the whole of life; for it is 
our response to a God who is everywhere present and active in his universe. But the Bible makes clear 
to us. God who is everywhere has also willed to reveal himself at particular times and in particular 
situations to people of his choice. So too, though the whole of life may for the dedicated soul provide 
the material of worship, there are, none the less, times when we must say with Jacob at Bethel, “Surely 
God is in this place.” 

In coming to God In worship the Christian community seeks to express its own deepest understanding 
of the meaning and the purpose of life as a God-given gift, which is offered back to God in the living 
faith and obedience of his people. Living worship Is worship which expresses itself in ways which 
touch real lives and create new hopes in God’s people. The form and content of worship needs to be 
well-grounded in the life experience of the people. 

If this is the true worship that we should offer, let us now ask: How can Christian worship be Integrated 
more closely into the life of our communities? 

In traditional Melanesian cosmology, life is seen as an integrated process where physical and spiritual 
realities dovetail. A process in which everything has meaning and purpose. Physical objects, such as 
trees, stones, mountains, rivers, lakes, and the sea; natural events like storms, earthquakes, volcanic 
activity: living objects like insects, fish and the animals all find their place within this rather 
comprehensive pattern. Within this cosmos ancestral spirits and spiritual forces, which expressed 
themselves in nature, affected the whole of life and were responded to constantly through a variety 
of actions, prayers and rituals. 

Worship was expressed in ritual, chants, symbolic acts, sacrifices, prayers, sorcery and magic, in an 
attempt to maintain harmony with the spiritual forces at work in the world, or to control the power 
of these elements. All major activities in the life of the community such as gardening, fishing, hunting, 
fertility, birth. Initiation, marriage, death, fighting and reconciliation, had appropriate acts of worship 
related to them to maintain and deepen the relationship of the participant and the spiritual forces 
at work in these activities. Worship expressed the significance which these events had in the lives of 
the people in Melanesia. 

Christian worship has not been able to relate in a similar way to these very basic events in the life 
of Melanesian community. We need to ask: 'What Christian activities function as dymamlc equivalents 
during rites of passage, or express a concern for fertility, or safety, or success In gardening, hunting 
or fishing? 

In many Melanesian communities worship is confined to Sunday services: for some there are mid¬ 
week activities, and for some there is a daily devotion of morning and evening prayers. Do these 
provide adequate functional substitutes to fulfil the real needs, hopes and beliefs which acts of 
worship fulfilled in traditional times? 
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QUESTIONS: 

1. Do you think Christian worship can be more closely related to life of Pacific communities? 

2. What individual and corporate acts of worship would you like to see the church develop to 
enable worship to touch more fully the significant events common in your culture? 

3. Can there be a calendar for worship to supplement the normal Christian- calendar of Advent, 
Christmas, Lent, Easter, Pentecost, Trinity? 

What is the best way to understand the relationship between traditional beliefe and the 
Christian faith? 

Amongst many members of our local congregations there are some feelings of tension which they 
encounter in their Christian life. Listen to what this member of a congregation is saying; 

I am a Christian, a strong foliower of the Church. I am a faithful church goer. I go to church every Sunday 
to receive Communion. I keep the rules of the chureh, and attend church meetings. I give money to the 
church. I support the local Pastor. 

As times went by I did not seem to feel anything dilTerent. I tried hard to follow Jesus, but my mind kept 
wandering back to my magic, which 1 considered to be very effective. I prayed and listened to the Bible 
readings and sang hymns, but still I did not understand. I just could not accept Christianity readily. 1 
became a man of two worlds, tom apart. I did not know where to go. The more I thought about my past 
performances, the more I planned to return to my hut and continue my activities as I did before. And I did. 


Well, this person described himself as “a man of two worlds, tom apart". How well does this describe 
the experience of many Christians in our local congregations? At a practical level Christianity offers 
a total understanding of life, but traditional religion and worship still play a very important part in 
the lives of our people. It is true to say that for many people in our islands their lives are lived at two 
levels: the public level is evident in church attendance, while the private level still embraces traditional 
worship, magic, and sorcery as Important realities in life. 

For a great majority of our people Christianity has great meaning: it has been the official religion in 
our islands for over a hundred years now, but it seems that the traditional world view also has great 
power still. Can these two views be held together? How are these beliefs represented in worship 
activities in public and private? 

The continuing existence of these two world views indicates that each continues to provide some 
meaning or significance in the lives of some people. Can and should they remain separate areas of 
belief? 

QUESTIONS: 

1. Does the continuing Influence of traditional religion indicate that there are some foreign 
elements in Christianity which stop people from feeling at home in the Church and worship? 

2. Whatlnfluence does such things as architecture, type and arrangement of seating, music, style 
and form of worship have on the way people feel about Christianity? 

Has worship an 3 rthing to do with current pastoral problems which affect people’s lives in our 
communities? 

Significant pastoral problems such as rascalism, theft, burglary, inter-tribal and inter-regional 
fighting has affected relations between different groups. Youth problems, rape, murder, pay-back, 
compensation and many related problems which affect people’s lives are a real concern. Many of those 
involved in these problems are also Christians. How should/does this affect worship? Can worship 
continue as if nothing has happened? Is worship the right place for confession, intercession or 
possibly even reconciliation? Or Is worship something quite separate from these realities of life? 

Drvmkermess is a social evil in many of our communities throughout the Pacific. It affects the lives 
of people in a variety of ways. Fighting is very common among groups of men who have been drinking. 
Families suffer because money is spent on alcohol rather than food or some other necessity. Tensions 
between husbands and wives are often greatest during or after drinking bouts. Wife-beating often 
occurs in such circumstances. What is the response of the church to this problem? How do those 
involved in dnmken activities relate to the church and worship? What should the Pastors/leaders of 
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churches do to help people who have a problem with alcohol? Can worship be used in a more creative 
way as a resource for helping people who need strength, guidance and support while under pastoral 
care? How can worship be a positive influence in relation to these current problems? 

QUESTION: 

How can worship be related to these problems? 

2. POSSIBLE RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR NURTURING FAITH THROUGH WORSHIP 

In many of our communities in Melanesia the Bible is read and heard in a foreign language. As a result 
Christian experience and expression and understanding of faith can be weakened. This is a serious 
limitation for nurturing faith when the rich resources of the Bible are not available to form the basis 
of regular worship, preaching, teaching and learning through reading and hearing. 

Hymn singing has played an important part in the worship life of many of our Christian communities. 
For many Protestant churches hymn singing constitutes the backbone of many services ofworship. 
Yet the number of hymns available in the vernacular is quite limited. In the Solomon Islands the 
majority of hymns which are available in either the Pidgin English or some other local languages are 
direct translations from European languages, and usually sung to European metres and tunes. 

Use of musical instruments in worship is often a question of debate and still in many areas in the 
Solomon Islands there is a reluctance to use guitars, drums, ratUers or other local Instruments. 

The Bible, as the basic resource for worship, is sometimes unavailable. Those for whom the use of 
Prayer Books is common do not always have them. Their availability in the vernacular is still a problem 
because of the many diverse language groups we have In the region. 

3. CONCLUSION 

Worship is a life-related act, a medium through which man encounters the Divine nature of God. An 
act through which he oflers his whole life to God as a definite response to God’s continuous presence 
in the world he has created. Worship is an offering of life to God who is Creator, Redeemer and 
Sustainer. 

For worship to be meaningful we need to develop new forms or elements in ways which are readily 
accepted by our people because it is something to do with their life and the way they live. Worship 
services need to be planned. Special services need to be planned to mark certain important events 
such as yam harvest, or a fishing expedition, or a trading event, or independence celebrations for 
National or Provincial governments. 

Plan to write prayers, hymns, music, dance or decorations to highlight Important events in our 
communities. Be ready to introduce new elements within normal services. Get many people to 
participate—children, youth groups, women’s groups, family, etc. We need to work with these groups 
to create new forms ofworship. Plan special choirs, use of musical instruments, tunes, or forms which 
draw on indigenous material. Use decorations, dress or art work drawn from local traditional 
materials. Develop new ways of using whatever worship resources are available. 

■ Drama is a creative way to present Gospel truths. Singing of choruses, musical presentation with 
Instruments, responsive readings in worship, and allow freedom and spontaneous participation. 

All these forms can be used with set orders of worship as used in Lutheran, Roman Catholic and 
Anglican services, as well as free orders followed by other Protestant churches. 

With Just a little imagination, many new ways of worship can be introduced to enrich the life of a 
congregation. In this way it is possible to relate worship more closely to the life of the community which 
should help overcome the division between traditional and Christian areas of life. 

In seeking to do all these will certainly enrich the worship life in our communities by enabling new 
forms to be introduced until all God’s people will be truly free to participate in worship as the Psalmist 
invites us all to do: 

Make a joyful noise to the Lord, 
all the earth. 

Worship the Lord with gladness; 

come into his presence with singing. (Psalm 100) 
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STEWARDSHIP OF THE PACIFIC INHERITANCE 

by Rev Utufua Naseri 


INTRODUCTION 

I believe it is only proper that I should attempt at the veiy beginning, to try and clarify what this paper 
will be talking about. Once clear, it will be easy for us to see that we are simply talking about one of 
the most pressing concerns of our region today. What then do we mean by “Stewardship of the Pacific 
Inheritance”? 

First of all, most standard dictionaries define Steward as “one who superintends the affairs of an¬ 
other”. In other words, a steward is one who manages the domestic concerns of someone else on his 
behalf. Stiwardship then is the act of management one carries out in his or her capacity as a steward. 
Secondly, by Pacific Inheritance, we talk about the blessings, the possessions and the characteristics 
passed onto us to own, by virtue of our birthright as Pacific people. We talk about what we have 
inherited from our histoiy and our ancestors: about what God has given to be our heritage. That 
includes our environment, our cioltures and our traditions. However, for the purpose of this 
presentation I shall confine myself mostly to the environmental aspect of our inheritance. 

Our topic then “Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance”, deals with the proper management of our 
Pacific heritage. I hope it will challenge us to have another look at how we, as stewards, have been 
caring for our God-given inheritance, more specifically, our God-given environment. It is the 
presupposition of this paper that our Pacific Region has been, and stlU is being, poorly managed, and 
as a result, we face problems that now demands urgent immediate concern. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 

The human species is a mere late-comer into the Pacific scene, compared to other populations of the 
created order. He only came to inherit a paradise comparable to Genesis' Garden of Eden, so to speak. 
He was endowed to enjoy the blue skies, the green forests, the Clearwater of river and sea, the minerals 
of the earth, the fruits of the land, the fish, the animals and the birds, and the natural beauty of the 
islands, both volcanic and coral. No doubt, the environment is an important portion of our Pacific 
Inheritance. We received it from God as a most dignified suitable place for human existence. 

What this paradise has become is a very sad story Indeed. It has become more like the Garden of 
Gethsemane than the Garden of Eden. It is becoming more and more a place of anguish and agony; 
a battleground for the forces of good and evil. Even more sad is the fact that the damage occurs at 
all levels, the local, the regional and the global. 

We hear about the ‘greenhouse effect’ which Increases the atmospheric temperature. Because of that, 
the ice-clad polar regions melt into the oceans, increasing the sea-level and endangering our low-lying 
atoll islands of being totally submerged. Even the low-l3rlng coastal areas of our volcanic islands, (the 
most inhabited parts of our islands) stand to suffer the same fate. 

We hear about the on-going nuclear bomb testing by some of the major world powers In our region, 
regardless of the fact that such activities emit deadly nuclear radioactive effects which threaten the 
health of the Pacific inhabitants. We hear about the Pacific being a dumping ground for the toxic 
nuclear wastes and discards of the industrial countries. These nations know that it is unsafe to 
dispose of these wastes in their own countries because it affects the health of their pieople, and pollutes 
their environment. Yet they decide to dump them in the Pacific Avithout any regard for the well-being 
of our people and our environment. 

We hear about drag-net fishing in our Pacific Ocean and its effects which result in the reduction of 
several marine life populations. Even some species are now in grave danger of becoming extinct. We 
know of fish poisoning for an easy quick catch using both native and modem methods. 

We hear about excessive over-cutting of our forests for commercial and economic profits, disregarding 
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the obvious fact that such actions are upsetting the natural balance of oior ecological systems. We 
know of the intoxication of the land from the application of artificial fertilizers, various types of 
chemicals and the use of modem technology. We hear of islands scraped clean of the guano and 
phosphate and then left desolate. Also the quest for gold or copper results in a mass transformation 
of the landscapes and leaving the lands open for speeded water and wind erosion. 

We hear of land water and air pollution of all sorts. In fact our Pacific region has become the target 
of almost every (if not all) kind of environmental abuse known to man today. A holistic assessment 
of the situation Justifies the prediction that if nothing is done now, our Pacific environment would no 
longer be suitable for the safe sustenance of human life. 

HOW AND WHEN THE ENVIRONMENTAL ABUSE CAME ABOUT 

It is very evident that we have been victims of foreign deceit. For example, the French and the American 
nuclear weapon testing and build-up are done in the name of promoting ‘peace’. It is their defence 
policy that only maximum military superiority can ensure world peace. Other damages to the 
environment are carried out in the name of‘development’ and ‘economic growth’. The Japanese and 
the Americans claim that nuclear wastes are an inevitable outcome of ‘industrialisation’. Land 
intoxication with chemicals is carried out in the name of ‘agriculture’. So in the names of peace, 
development, economy, industry and agriculture, our region has been continuously reducing the 
sustainable yield capacity of our renewable resource system, as well as being slowly depleted of our 
non-renewable resource base. 

Let us not assume that this drastic situation was just a recent transformation because it is not. A 
quick glance at our historical past shows that the mismanagement of our environment has been an 
on-going iniquity from long ago. The native islanders (the Melanesians, Polynesians and Micronesians) 
did have an impact on the environment, but it was quite Insignificant because their lives were more 
or less shaped according to the environmental limitations. But then came the so-called ‘Aliens’, who 
had no concern at all for the well-being of the environment except to exploit and transform it for their 
own Interest. 

Beginning from 1780 the Whalers, and the Missionaries came. From 1850, the Planters, the Black- 
birders and the Merchants came. From 1914, the miners and the Administrators joined the 
onslaught. The greater number of these people came to exploit, to extract and to transform. For 
example, we saw the establishment of colonial enterprises which gave rise to the ‘Coconut Civilisation’ 
that involved Kiribati, Tuvalu, Tahiti, Western Samoa, Cook Islands, coastal New Guinea and 
Vanuatu: the ‘Sugar Revolution’ which involved Hawaii and Fiji; ‘Mining’ which involved the guano 
Islands, Nauru, Ocean Islands, Inland New Guinea and New Caledqnia": the ‘Naval Bases’ which 
involved American Samoa, Guam and the Japanese mandated islands. To dwell a little further on 
these military bases, we cannot forget World War II and its drastic effect on the environment. 

These historical facts tell us that the abuse on our environment has been going on for a few centuries 
now. I have already shown that it has intensified recently, and has even taken up new forms. Together 
they testify to the fact that stewardship of our environment has been very poor. In fact, I think it 
establishes for us a very strong imperative that we must do something now before it is too late. We 
can no longer sit back and say, ‘we don't give a damn’ because we've got to give a damn. For so long 
we have been spectators to the abuse of our own home. It is time to speak the words of Isaiah 62:1 
in our own context: 

For the Pacific's sake I will not keep silent, 

and for our environment’s sake I will not rest, 
until her vindication goes forth as brightness 
and her salvation as a burning torch. 

ECOLOGICAL AND MORAL GROUNDS FOR PROPER STEWARDSHIP 

From an ecological point of view, the environment is looked at in its two resources components—^that 
of the renewable and the non-renewable. It is indeed a problem to run out of accessible non-renewable 
resources, but the more basic problem actually is with renewable resource systems and the 
destruction of their capacity to reproduce. A reduction in the sustainable yield capacity of a renewable 
resource system such as forests, fisheries, animals, grasslands and croplands is a far more serious 
matter than the depletion of a non-renewable resource. The latter is after all inevitable in the long run 
while the former is not. Any permanent reduction in renewable canying-capacify means fewer and/ 
or less abundant lives can be supported. This reduction should be stopped or minimized if we aspire 
to be good stewards of God's creation. 
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In any case, the main function of our biophysical environment is to be the resource base for the 
sufficient support of a good life. Therefore, “Thou shalt not destroy the capacity of creation to support 
life" is a logical extension of the sixth commandment “Thou shalt not kill”. Any form of pursuit then 
which destroys the environment's carrying-capacity is not only poor stewardship but also a sin 
against logic, Christian ethics and God. I recall here the wisdom of St Ignatius Loyola that said, the 
goal of man is salvation, and therefore man should make use of the resources of the rest of creation, 
just so far as they help him attain this goal, and should withdraw from their use just so far as they 
hinder him.” 

So from the ecological and the moral points ofview, our developments upon the environment, whether 
economic, agricultural or whatever, must be oriented towards a sustainable 5 neld basis. The use of 
the environment should be such that our ecosystem could still continue to supply on a sustainable 
5 deld basis, and that the waste products of which could be taken back by the ecosystems in a 
sustainable way. Other than that would be morally wrong and ecologically unjust. 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL GROUNDS 

I am sure that we have no difficulty in asserting the dignity of man as a creature of God's creation. 
Christian theology, both traditional and current, has made the uniqueness of humanity to be the 
predominant theme ofits doctrine of creation. This line ofthoughtwas born out of the epistemological 
dualism which saw nature in opposition to humanity, in the same way it regarded subject and object, 
matter and spirit, body and soul, knowledge and belief, etc, as set over against each other. Little 
wonder that man has been misled to think it his privilege to oppress and exploit nature, because 
Christian theology and Biblical interpretation undergirds it. Somehow it is obvious that somewhere 
along the line, we have been misguided in our theological formulations and Biblical interpretation. 

I would say that any dogma or belief that reduces the non-human environment (be it animate or not) 
to the status of mere objects denies the intrinsic value that inheres in every creature because it comes 
from the hand of God. We've got to realise and acknowledge the Integrity of the totality of God's 
creation, the human together with the non-human environment. 

I do not have the time to enter into a detailed theological discussion of the relationship between God, 
humanity and the environment: so 1 will just state a few points to back up my conviction that God 
cares as much for the environment as he does for man. 

1. The story of the flood constitutes the centre of the primal hlstoiy in. Genesis 1 to 11. In it, the 
saving of humanity and of animals and the preservation of the threatened creation is a symbol 
that God willed the origin and the continuing existence of creation. 

2. Despite the failures of humanity, God upholds his world (Genesis 9: 1-17) and promises the 
persistence of basic continuities and rh 5 d;hms (Genesis 8: 22). 

3. Created in the image of God, humanity is called to subdue the earth and to have dominion over 
other creatures. He is ruler and lord not in his own right or to work his ovm vnll, but rather 
as God's vice-regent, charged with the working of God's will, and responsible to God for his 
stewardship. 

4. Romans 8 is a promise of freedom for all creation. Human beings who bear God's Spirit have 
a duty to alleviate the suffering in creation and so be signs of the coming of God's Kingdom. 

5. In Jesus Christ, God renews his covenant with the whole of creation. By becoming incarnate 
in the spirit and body of an historical human being, he allows the material world to share in 
his saving work. Thus humanity and the non-human creation remain intimately bound 
together in an open-ended history. 

6. One of the basic concepts of Christian tradition is that God is the one that is holding human% 
and nature together: and that the relationship is seen in the same unity as that of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, and it's emphasis on “union-participation”. 

These Biblical references and theological reflections show that man and his environment are inter¬ 
connected and may not be separated, just as God and his creation, both human and non-human are 
inter-connected. It shows the dignity of the environment as God's creation, and humanity's 
‘dominium’ as bound up with our responsibility for the preservation of life. 
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WHAT FORM OF ACTION? 

I think I will leave it to be the duty of this Conference, or perhaps of each national delegation, to 
determine the forms of action to be undertaken. In this kind of issues, answers, solutions and forms 
of action can be very relative. 

However, I only want to mention here that perhaps the first thing we should do is to educate our people 
so that they could be aware of what is going on, and the seriousness of the problem facing our people 
and our environment. I believe that only about 2 or 3 per cent of the total Pacific population are 
seriously aware of the danger. Perhaps another 5 per cent know about the problem, but do not take 
it seriously. The vast majority however, I would say are completely in the dark. Also, I want to remind 
us that it does not help to think that there is nothing we can do. Let us not be disheartened because 
we protested before and were not heeded. Always remember that a protest is a protest no matter how 
small or insignificant; but silence is always taken to mean consent. Jesus' imperatives are knock, seek 
and ask; not rest, sleep and be content. 

LIVING HOPE 

Our main Assembly theme, “Born into a Living Hope : Proclaiming a Living Hope” is a very suitable 
note to round off our discussion. This is because I believe that Hope is one of the most important 
aspects of our Pacific cultural inheritance. It is a highly developed concept which carries the Pacific 
mind even beyond the realm of death and into the realm of the hereafter. Here we can see a neat 
parallel between the concept of Hope among our people in the Pacific and that of the Hebrews of 
Palestine. 

Jurgen Moltmann in his book Theology of Hitman Hope explains that hope, which is a veiy strong 
element in the Hebrew idea of life, originated from the nomadic life of their patriarchs. They were 
always on the move, guided by the ever-present hope that somewhere ahead, there is good pastures 
for their animals, good land for camping and available water for survival. Finding that, they would 
settle and pitch tents; but after exhausting the resources there, they would again pack and move 
forward, certain that there is again better land ahead. From that origin, their concept developed into 
the richness of Christian eschatology. I would say that such was also the driving force that enabled 
the Pacific Islanders to venture forth In their canoes across the ocean. They were always hoping that 
beyond the horizons were better lands to settle. From there the concept of Hope developed further into 
the belief in life after death. 

It is this element of Hope: an undying belief in a brighter future and a better tomorrow, which I want 
to establish as our concluding point. Peter reminds us that we are ‘bom into a living hope', so let us 
hold on to that. Despite the tragic dlfllculties confronting our inherltance,,and the abuse that is eating 
away at the Integrity of our environment, may we not forsake the hope that tomorrow can be better, 
and the future bright. We are bom into it; so let us proclaim it. In fact, stewardship of our 
environmental Inheritance is our specific inheritance from the Creator. 

God bless the Pacific. 
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PACIFIC IDENTITY AND THE GOSPEL 


by Dr Sr Keiti Ann Kanongata'a 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the prophetical tasks of the church in her missionaiy endeavours is to discern the “signs of 
the times”. This means, the Church must be aware of the life and activity of the world, both on the 
local and global levels. The Church must also be able to read the signs of the times, scrutinise them, 
interpret them, and be able to make active responses to them, with the power and wisdom of the 
gospel. 

If we are to collectively examine our life situation here in the Pacific islands today, we would find that 
we are undergoing new and challenging experiences. Some of our present experiences emerged from 
our local context—that is. internally. We would also find that other experiences are brought by our 
relationships with the outer and -wider world. These experiences are in a variety of forms; physical, 
emotional, economical, political, cultural, social and even spiritual. These exjjeriences are signs of 
our times revealing to us that we are living in a changing Pacific. 

For better or for worse, our island Pacific situation is emerging into a new context. This is a birthing 
experience. Itis an experience which naturally brings with it excitements, joy, new life, hopes, chances 
for break-through, new challenges and new visions. At the same time, it brings tensions, crises, 
uncertainties, breakdowns, divisions and even death. 

One of the im portant changes that is taking place in the Pacific, and one that is being affected by all 
other changes, is that of our identity. Our new context in the world affects the very core of our being 
the way we think, the way we feel, the way we behave and the way we experience God. 

Thus there is a need to re-read this particular sign of the time. We would need to re-discover and re¬ 
define, but above all to re-aflirm, who we are as people of the Pacific today. 

Being aware of the urgency of this issue—of that of our Pacific Identity, and realising the mission of 
the Church towards it, the Pacific Council of Churches is responding to it. by having the issue as a 
sub-theme for its Sixth Assembly in Vanuatu. 

The PCC is inviting all of us, all peoples of God in the Pacific, and in all walks of life, to search, to reflect 
and to pray for the authenticity of our God-given identity as Pacific people. 

It is the hope of the PCC. and I am sure, it is also our prayer today that God, who knows who He is, 
and what He is, may compassionately help us, to know, to appreciate and to value who we are, as the 
Gospel people of the Pacific today. 

This paper is in no way intended to deal -with all issues relating to Identity. Searching for identity is 
an on-going process and it is also a community responsibility and task. What I m offering you is Just 
some personal reflections that might help you with the immense task that you are assigned to carry 
out today—that is, to re-examine who we are in the Pacific. 

WHO ARE WE? IDENTITY AS PERSONS 

Very often in life we classify people by their visible make-up. appearances, data and external 
expressions. To stop here for identity will be a false conclusion. Identity is not just what we perceive 
externally. It is not just the “outside” of us. We need to go deeper to our inner and innermost self. It 
is something originated and experienced in the core of our being. It expresses the whole self. It is 
something that comes from the “gut-level”—^where we feel the real “me”. It expresses outwardly, by 
signs, symbols, and images. These externals have values only if they express the truth of ourselves 
as a total and whole human being. 

As people created by God, we are endowed with gifts of personhood. We express this personhood in 
our physical, emotional, intellectual, social and spiritual living. 
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A Pacific people identity would therefore mean a study of the personhood of our people—of how we. 
as a group, inspite of our individuality and differences, function as human people, that is as thinking 
people, emotional people, social people and spiritual people. It is a question of how we cater for our 
human values, our lives, our aspirations, our struggles, and our hopes. God has gifted us with 
necessary potentials to enable us to become more and more creative persons in His own likeness. 
Identity then requires freedom and authenticity of being, in a context of diversity and of on-going 
changes. We need to be free to experience our true identity. 

IDENTIY IN A PACIFIC CONTEXT 

Our personhood needs a context where we can express ourselves and experience life. We do not 
function in a vacuum. Our context affects our Identity and thus we would need to highlight some of 
the elements that exist in our present day Pacific experience. Some of these are: 

Our Name: Pacific - I think our name “pacific" is undergoing an Identity crisis at present. What do 
we mean and who do we mean when we use the word “Pacific” today? 

Cultural - Culture affects our selfhood as persons, as active subjects and agents of history. Our 
culture expresses our spirit, and our collected unconscious. Our cultural roots give us strength and 
selfhood to withstand the oppression and exploitation of the powerful. It is the living embodiment of 
our experience transmitted from generation to generation. It is the unique, specific way of our 
knowing, feeling and perceiving reality and interacting with it. 

With the coming of independence and nationhood to our islands’ status quo, there begins to emerge 
among us at large a heightened sense of cultural identity and pride. We even use culture as “excuses”. 
For us in the Pacific, the question of culture is an all-embracing one. The cultural tensions that we 
are experiencing in the Pacific today derive from a false knowledge of what culture really is. It is a false 
debate between those who wish to be non-Paclfic in the Pacific and those who regard cultures as 
“fossilised traditions”. 

Culture is not a static thing. It represents both tradition and change. Culture does change, but it 
cannot be forcibly cast off. 

True identity needs openness to the evolving realities of our present world. This is necessary in order 
to discover and develop the true values of our cultural life. 

Nationalistic and Inter-Dependence - One temptation we have to watch for in the Pacific today, is the 
resurgence of nationalistic feelings of our island identity and growing hostility against “strangers” and 
“non-indlgenous”. Although we belong to little island nations and have our own island uniqueness, 
we need to think and act the “inter-island” way. For us this is the “Pacific way”. We urgently need a 
responsible inter-Paclfic participation. However difficult it may be, it is time that we ourselves 
Increasingly undertake responsibility, island by island, sub-region by sub-region, region by region, 
for those projects arising out of our essential needs and which are within our capabilities. We need 
to undertake national commitment both by individual island nations and by a Pacific regional 
community. We need to allow ourselves to be challenged to the sort of risk-taking that leads to 
becoming a vital ingredient, a subversive element in the reshaping of the Pacific of tomorrow. 

Inter-dependence is created by a series of forces such as technology, communication, the capacity 
for travel. But most of all by political and economic ties that link nations and peoples together in such 
a way that decisions in one part of the world directly and immediately make an impact on people in 
another part. To say that the world is inter-dependent is not to say that all nations are equally 
dependent. Inter-dependence is now a material fact in our existence but the question now arises about 
the moral quality of inter-dependence we share. Can we take responsibility for how we influence each 
other? 

GOSPEL IDENTITY 

As Church people, we now have to ask ourselves, what gospel are we called to identify with so as to 
live and proclaim the reign of God in the Pacific today? We would need to consider the following: 

Local Churches - The local church lives and breathes where people are bom, die, many, raise their 
families, do their work, struggle with their existence. The local church is neither a ghetto nor an 
anonymous society. It Is one specific expression of the Church of Christ. 
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It is in communion with other churches that a local church identifies itself with the Church of G^. 
Taking things in hand autonomously and responsibly through a regional solidarity among the 
churches, portrays a prophetic witness of liberation for the future. In the Pacific, the Church caii 
actualise its specific identity and show itself as a sign and sacrament of salvation only as together 
we face major challenges of our present situations. 

The mystery of the Church which St Paul expresses in Ephesians 1:22-23 has no identity other than 
the Trinitarian structure of unity in diversity. Thus the principle of “unity in diversity" of churches 
in the Pacific has its origin in the communion-relationship of the Trinity. Could this be a challenging 
model for the PCC of tomorrow? 

Human Context -Whenever the church is present as a community, it is marked by the economical, 
poliUcal, social and cultural context. It is this context and practical options made by the believers 
which determines the human-divine identity of the church in each era of history. 

Regarding the issue of our not being totally free economically because of our excessive dependence 
on external financial backing, the gospel values challenge the Church for self-questioiiing: In what 
ways and for what reasons does the church strategy of developments differ from that of the state, and 
above all, how does it form the Pacific for self-reliance? In a word, the practices of social development 
undertaken by the local churches for the liberation of the poor, and for the cause of justice is a sign 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Rather than trying to make the church locally by relating it to indigenous cultural forms, we need to 
perceive the essence of the Church in terms of Pacific culture, ways of life and human relationships 
The Church exists in the people, in their attitudes, their spirit, their values, their vision and 
experience. Being a community is first and foremost in cultural and symbolic reality and not a matter 
of structures and institutions. 

We must not strive for a church of worldly power or exclusively ethnocentric, but a commurfity of 
poverty and powerlessness, of inferiority and selfless love for one’s neighbour. A community that is 
open to all races, cultures and beliefs. A Gospel community . 

The responses that we give to local and global questions and challenges are a response to the living 
God who is in the midst of people and in their history. The church cannot separate itself from the 
reality of our socio-cultural context.. In this perspective, the communion among local churches wifi 
be also a communion in which all respond to the same voice of God speaking today in a wide variety 
of situations. 

The Church can never be identified with a particular nation even though the national question cannot 
be ignored. The Church has a task to perform in service to the people. It should not allow a vacuum 
to develop leaving the national questions in the hands of intolerant nationalistic forces. 

Another temptation in our search for gospel identity is related to the role of the local churches wlthta 
society. The concern is whether our churches keep the necessary humanity arid contiriue to be 
servant churches rather than social entities with ruling influence. Do we also fall in love with ruling 
power and opportunities for privileges? 

IDENTITY AS PEOPLE OF HOPE 

God longs for our true selves and for our transformation. In all our human struggles, what happens 
to us, often, is that we become so overwhelmed with problems and sense of helplessness that we allow 
ourselves to become somewhat insensitive to reality. We are obsessed, fascinated by the idea of growth 
and progress—but what about depth, fullness and creativity?. We must be about the business of 
healing, nurturing and birthing, as well as building, progressing and planning. Could we perhaps 
bring joy into our world? A missionary church daring to rock the boat must remember the call to bring 
Good News and healing, not death. 

As gospel people, we are being challenged to affirm the essential human dignity and potential holiness 
of every person and of the earth. Hope, means becoming a feeling people. How passioriate are we? Or 
are we too afraid to cry out for the Kingdom of God because of the enormity of the task? HUdergarde 
of Birgen, a Gertnan mystic, defined sin as a “dried up process, making us like chaff or straw . 
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Ill Pacific Identity and the Gospel 


In Chapter 17 of Ecclesiastes, we read, “Yahweh says, ‘I have given you a heart to think with’”. 
Normally, we think with our brain! Perhaps it is time to think with and to move with our hearts. Jesus 
did it! 

Jesus was a man of passion—a man of deep feelings. Jesus also said, “I have come to set fire to the 
earth, and how I wish it were burning already!" 

The question that we need to challenge the Pacific Churches with is “where is our fire?" Where are our 
hearts? Where is the Pacific fire? 

Like Christ, we must be animators with the heart of the love of the Kingdom if we are to truly make 
a difference to our Pacific and global context. If we indeed were really passionate about the Gospel 
of Jesus, what would happen? We need to be in a process of buUding a new communion, one which 
will give a different face to Christianity in the third millenium. 

The words of Erasmus of Rotterdam, a sixteenth century theologian, and a contemporary of Luther 
give us an added note of hope: 

I therefore support the church until I see in it a better one, and it is certainly obliged to support me until 
I become better. 

The Church is not yet perfect and neither are we! We are being called to be in the perfection of the 
Triune God, where our true identity and our very reason for existence are bom. 



Members of the local “Fotuana Band” performing a cultural dance 



























SUB-THEME ADDRESS IV 


EMPOWERMENT FOR PARTICIPATION 

by Lisa Meo 


Webster’s dictionary defines “empower” as “to provide with power”. For this given topic, three 
questions should be asked: Who should be empowered? How can one be empowered? And, 
empowered for what? 

The obvious answer to the first question is that the powerless need to be empowered. These powerless 
Include the marginalised, the oppressed, the poor, the drop-outs or the pushed-out of the educational 
system, the unemployed, the laity of the church, the uneducated, the women, the youth and the 
children. This list can be further expanded. 

These people are victims of the injustices in the societies that exit here in the Pacific and abroad. They 
are victims of social, political, economical, educational and even religious structures. The traditional 
patriarchal hierarchy discriminates against women, youth and children and against men; the latter 
also become the oppressed victims of society. The church and similar related structures further place 
women, youth, children and some men, the laity, as the victims. The colonisers and even this period 
of neo-colonialism have left many people as victims of socio-economic and political structures. The 
present educational system which caters to the “survival of the fittest”, leaves the weak by the wayside 
and they become the unemployed, the criminals and the hated of society. Education, as Freire rightly 
suggested, is never neutral; it is either education to maintain the status quo and further oppression, 
or education to enhance active consciousness and liberation. 

EMPOWERMENT SHOULD BE A PARTICIPATORY PROCESS 

One of the biggest problems is that people who live in oppressive situations sometimes think that there 
is nothing wrong with the pattern of their everyday life. These people are “domesticated” and are not 
aware of their deplorable situations. Empowerment should be a participatory process; that is to say, 
there is a need for both the powerless and the powerful to come to terms so that they can search for 
ways to move toward mutual liberation. They should come to a stage of consciousness or self- 
awareness, Identify their reality, refiectupon it, and then take action. Only when the powerless realise 
their powerlessness can they begin to search for empowerment. Awareness of discovering self-identlfy 
is a motivating factor for action. Self-motivation will urge people to seek means of empowerment. 

Each of the different groups of people mentioned earlier need empowerment so they can become 
partners with the powerful and flill participants in all spheres of activity. Youth, children and laity 
of the churches should be recognised as full participants in the church, for they have great potentl^ 
for the building up of today’s society and tomorrow. 

WOMEN AS PART OP THE POWERLESS 

This pajor focuses on women as part of the powerless, the oppressed and the marginalised. Women, 
since Biblical times, have been powerless and oppressed. The Bible was written and interpreted by 
men who favoured the submissiveness and subordination of female against the supjeriority of male. 
Obviously this line of thinking is supported by the social structures of the Pacific society which place 
women as second-class citizens. The church’s conservative Biblical interpretations regarding the 
place and status of women, coupled Avith the prevailing social structures, leave women in a state of 
oppression. And yet the majority of women are not aware of their own oppression. They accept it as 
a norm of the society and are content with the way they are. 

'Through the enlightenment of the Gospel—God’s salvation through Jesus Christ which was brought 
to the Pacific shores by the missionaries—the status of women was elevated to some degree. Their 
education was encouraged and the most abusive practices against them discouraged. Yet other 
oppressive institutions rematln in existence as obstacles to women’s endeavours in recognising their 
human rights as chUdren of the loving God. 
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IV Empoiverment for Participation 


EDUCATION - A LIBERATING FACTOR 

Education is one of the liberating factors that provide opportunities for women and other oppressed 
people. Women with better education are now emerging in public arenas. Some Pacific women excel 
in achieving great things and play active roles in public life. They are seen in almost every secton 
private business, big companies, government and political positions. A few women have been elected 
as members of their respective parliaments and some others hold Important ministerial posts. The 
public have realised and recognised the gifts and potential of women. One cannot deny the fact that 
women can participate efficiently and successfully. 

WOMEN IN DECISION-MAKING 

The Influence of these elite women urges the others to recognise the Importance of advocating the 
solidarity of all women and all the oppressed in order to voice their opinions in the decision- makin g 
bodies of their own countries. Hence the establishment of national Councils of Women originated in 
some Pacific islands to facilitate and coordinate women's Interests. Women are now becoming more 
aware of the Importance of their roles and contribution in their countries. 

The secular society is perhaps more advanced in accommodating and recognising the participation 
of the privileged women in most levels of decision-making. On the other hand the church still lags 
behind. Recently a few denominations have ordained women. Others are not yet ready to discuss or 
even to consider the issue of women’s ordination. Women representatives to annual conferences and 
other decision-making bodies are accepted by some denominations. But unfortunately, most of these 
women hardly contribute and most of the time they remain silent. Perhaps their minds are 
conditioned to keep quiet rather toan to share their opinions openly, especially when males are 
present. Of course, this silence is a result of the influence of the traditional cultures that public 
speaking and decision-making is men’s business. Generally speaking, women have low self-esteem 
and lack confidence to share their thoughts openly. Moreover, most women under-estimate their own 
ability and capability. 

IDENTIFYING POWERLESSNESS 

To be empowered, firstly, people should identify or should be helped to identify or “name” their 
powerlessness. Secondly, people should be helped to find ways and means to free themselves from 
oppression and powerlessness. Transformation will take place in the process and people will discover 
their own identity as human beings, created into God’s image. God blessed human beings, male and 
female, with gifts, talents and potential, but these gifts are sometimes still frozen in lives. Gifts need 
to be recognised, tapped, refined and trained so that women can participate in transforming 
themselves and also in enriching the church and society. Through eiducatlon women’s gifts and 
potential can be identified and utilised for the good of all. There is thus a great need for educating the 
whole church, especially males, to orient them to understand women’s new role in the church and 
society. Women’s issues should be discussed in more effective ways to attract and encourage full 
participation of both men and women. Women need constant encouragement and support, mutual 
understanding, affirmation and assistance to enable them to fully participate in church and society. 

EMPOWERMENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

The Biblical concept of empowerment is based on Jesus’ final instruction to the disciples: 

And I myself will send upon you what my Father has promised. But you must wait in the city until the power 
from above comes down upon you. But when the Holy Spirit comes upon you, you will be filled with power 
and you will be witnesses for me in Jerusalem, in all of Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth 
(Luke 24: 49; Acts 1: 8). 

Learning for three years under Jesus was not really enough to equip the disciples for the ministry of 
witnessing. They were eye-witnesses to all of Jesus’ miracles and discourses. Jesus continued to 
remind them of the coming of God’s gift, the Holy Spirit who would empower them for their ministry. 
This promise of empowerment by God is also relevant to all Christians today, even for each one of us 
here today. 

Education and other forms of transformation are essential for empowerment, but wholistic 
empowerment for full participation needs the Power of God. God’s power will enable persons to see 
each other not as an “it”, a thing, an object to be manipulated and owned, but as a “thou”, an equal 
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Sub-themes 


person who can be partner and participant in Jesus’ mission. Martin Buber s category of I-Thou relationship, 
where mutual dialogue takes place and not a monologue, is a kind of relationship that enhances empowerment. 
When people look at others with reverence and humility, with full acceptance, regardless of sex, colour, age, race 
and other such discriminatory barriers, the inter-human encounter will instill in people a power of relationship 
never experienced before. In this relationship one can experience the other person's feelings of oppression, of 
poverty, of femininity, and learn to empty oneself to love and act. The concept of the Suffering Servant enlightens 
what humility means: 

... he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even to die on the cross ... but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant (Philtplans 2: 8a, 7a). 

To be on the side of the powerless, the oppressed and the marglnlised is a humbling experience. But such a 
relationship with the powerless builds up confidence, faith and trust in the powerless themselves and in the 
powerful as well. Gradually, the oppressed emerge to discover that thqr possess something which they can 
contribute to the welfare of others. This is empowerment by participation. 

The objective of empowering the disciples was spelled out by Jesus himself, he said: “You will be my witnesses 
beginning in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 


THE PROCESS OP EMPOWERMENT 

The objective of empowering the oppressed and the marginalised should be clear to the facilitators and recipients 
of empowerment. People can only fully participate when they receive power. The process is slow and it needs 
encouragement, support and mutual understanding. At any rate, God has his own time of empowering people. 
Letty Russell, in her book Growth Ul Partnership, interprets Paul in 1 Corinthians 1: 26-31 and 2 Corinthians 5: 
21 by saying: 

The good news is that we are reconeiled, but this means overeoming our differences by having those who 
have benefited from their power give It up, and having those who have been weak be empowered. This is 
not always welcome news, but it is clearly what God's New Creation is about. Paul appeals out of wetness 
because this is his most powerful weapon, for God is on the side of the weak, those who need God s help. 
Overcoming the division requires a willingness for putting things right, and overcoming the result of human 
sin or rebellion against God. (p. 20) 

God becomes a human being in the person of Jesus Christ. He emptied himself from all his divine glory 
and came to the level of human being. Jesus' purpose was to reconcile the world to God. God's reconciling 
love through Jesus Christ was demonstrated, for example, in his encounter with the Samaritan womari. 
She was reconciled to God and to herself through the Messiah. Then, she was reconciled to her own people 
who once despised her. However, when she returned to the city she was duly accepted by her people. This 
showed that the reconciling love of God through Jesus Christ is wholesome and complete. 


This act of God Is known as atonement; God in Christ reconciling the world to himself. God became 
human being to enable us to see and inherit full humanity. To attain full humanity is to be reconciled 
to God; it is pure grace. God became human not out of pride or authority but because of love. 

The Samaritan woman was totally transformed after her encounter with Jesus. This is in accordance 
with his mission which was, “I came that they have life, and have it abundantly" (John 10:10b). When 
the Samaritan woman experienced life in abundance she went back and shared with her people. 
Indeed, it is a life with vision for a mission, that is to share the good news of God’s salvation and 
liberation. 

The story of the Samaritan woman’s encounter with Jesus is a good example of empowerment for 
participation. Persons empowered by Jesus know no barrier, they have the enthusiasm and eagerness 
to tell their own liberation stories to all people, regardless of sex. When an individual like the 
Samaritan woman began to tell the good news, people believed her and later on the people witnessed 
not only because of the womari, but because now they believed the words from Jesus. One can 
visualise the empowerment process taking place in the crowd; it was indeed due to the participatory 
efforts of Jesus and the people that finally they uttered, “We believe now... because we ourselves have 
heard him, and we know that he really is the Saviour of the world” (John 4: 42). 

The future of any organisation, the society, the government and the church cannot be based on 
incomplete or outdated models of the past. If this continues in the Pacific churches, then the misery 
of oppressed Pacific people will continue. Women, youth, children, laity, marginalised and the 
uneducated are the frozen dynamos of the Pacific islands. The giants are still sleeping but, let it not 
be for long. 
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SUB-THEME ADDRESS V 


SMALLNESS IN SOLIDARITY 

by Dr Jovili I Meo 


“Small is beautiful". This is the title of Schumacher’s small book, which describes an optimistic view 
of small business rather than a huge multi-national corporation. “Smallness” is an appropriate word 
to describe the islands of the Pacific in comparison to the continents of Europe and North America. 

Pacific islands are just dots in the vast ocean of the Pacific, trying to live alongside the mega-powers 
of the world. The fact remains that most of these islands, during the last centuries, were colonised 
by dominant western powers which controlled these island countries politically, economically, 
educationally and religiously. It is fair to say that these island nations were totally controlled and 
manipulated in every conceivable way by these mega-powers. These past years saw different island 
countries gaining or achieving their independence, but the marks of the colonising countries remain. 
Although a sort of independence is achieved, the country remains a colony of the dominant power, 
either economically or sometimes politically. This is e\’ldently neo-colonialism at its best. 


DOMINATION BY MULTI-NATIONALS 

Multi-national corporations, through the colonial governments, aimed at achieving self-sustained 
economic development by exploiting and raking away almost all available resources and raw 
materials of the small Island nations. The colonial governments’ theory was that foreign growth would 
end and inward development would begin. Such theory is well-known. But that only results in a 
dependent society and creates more disadvantages for the underdeveloped Pacific Islands. 

This multi-national corporation theory fails to interpret the economic, political and social evolution 
of island nations of the Pacific. All it does Is to impose their external structures and experiences which 
are then internalised by the oppressed and dependent islands. The islands gradually, over the years, 
acquire the characteristics of Ihe multi-national corporations and a new relationship occurs. The poor 
dominated island countries fall behind and the gap between the two grows even further apart. Capital 
funds loaned for development in the islands are repaid with huge interest, such that at times the 
borrower pays twice as much. No small wonder that the rich grow richer while the poor become poorer. 
Father Kevin Barr’s book. Poverty in Fiji, is a good example of what multi-national corporations, with 
the help of Island ruling governments, can do to a country. * 

There seems to be an air of smallness as defeat and loss when islanders begin to contemplate their 
own smallness. Smallness could be misused in the form of self-pity and dishonest attitudes, to look 
gloomy so that mega-powers will continue to help. Spoon-feeding continues to happen with a number 
of Pacific Islands. This unhealthy attitude toward the mega-powers creates passivity, uncreativity, 
submission and dependency. All these concepts are negative views of smallness. 


SMALLNESS FROM THE BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The other side of smallness is important, significant and beautiful. Smallness therefore should be 
viewed from the Biblical perspective. The Biblical history is a history of a “small people". Out of a big 
country of many people, God called one person, a small person, an Abraham to begin a new nation. 

Out of a big nation like Egypt. God chose the small one, a man named Moses to set the Israelites free 
from bondage. 

Out of the many tribes of Israel, God anointed a small person, a shepherd boy, David, to found a nation 
which would never end. 

Out of the large nation of Israel, God summoned small persons like Isaiah, Jeremiah and Amos to lead 
the people back to justice and to God. 

Out of the big country of Palestine. God incarnated Himself in a small baby, bom in a small manger 
at Bethlehem to be the light to Israel and to bring salvation and liberation to all the people of the world. 
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V SmaRness in Solidarity 


Out of the many people, Jesus called a small group of twelve persons to fulfil his mission in the world. 

Jesus cited a number of parallels and stories which used the “smallness” concept. The poor widow s 
only small coin given wholeheartedly is as important as those who put in great amoimts. What she 
put in, although only a small amount, was everything she had, whereas the others gave Just some 
out of the plenty that they possessed. Jesus blessed her as a sterling example of honest and truthful 
giving. The mustard seed is a small seed and when it is planted, it grows into a big tree. So one s faith 
in God is like a mustard seed which later grows into a big tree where all the birds of heaven come to 
rest. Any great thing in life must always begin with the smallest beginning. 

Jesus talked about the parable of the yeast or leaven, a small Ingredient, which enables the loaf of 
bread to rise and expand, so that when it is cooked, many people can eat. The transforming power 
of the leaven is like the bearer of the coming of the Kingdom which causes a transfomiatlon in life. 

Jesus was one, small insignificant person in comparison to his opposition. The company of the Jewish 
religious leaders, the Roman government and a large number of people stood against him. And on the 
cross, a small, lonely and humble figure died for the world. Beginning in a small way the good news 
of the love of God snowballed around the whole world and billions accepted Jesus as the Saviour and 
Lord. 

Many other people, in their own small individual ways, initiated some kind of small changes in the 
world. Others followed their footsteps and made their own contributions in the world. Scientifically 
speaking, ever 5 dhlng in the world began in a small way. Again Schumacher has commented: 

Our scientists incessantly tell us with the utmost assurance that eveiythlng around us has evolved by 
small mutations sieved out through natural selection. (1975:157) 

Schumacher is correct when he says that “Even the Almighty is not credited with having been able 
to create an 3 rthing complex” (ibid). Therefore human beings cannot create complex things at one 
throw. Human beings have to go through a process, beginning with the small, to be able to create the 
important, the significant, the beautiful and the complex. 


BEGIN WITH THE SMALL 

Pacific Islanders have only one way to begin, the natural way, the Pacific way, that is to begin with 
the small. Already the Islands are small, and we can thank God that the Islands are not big continents. 
In any Pacific village, whenever the elders open or close community meetings they utter a few words 
of encouragement. One of these basic community philosophies is “United we stand and divided we 
fall”. Or “Bend one reed (stick) and it will break but put ten together and it will be difficult to break”. 

Those ancient words of Pacific fathers are very true. When considering the concept of solidarity, the 
s mall islands, combined together in unity, will create unthinkable potential power to assert their 
common identity and place in the competitive world of today. Each different denomination 
represented here has, in a small way, contributed to the formation and the mission of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches (PCC) or the national councU of churches. One general objective of the PCC 
(PCC Constitution, 1991, pp. 3-4) is to Invite members to work together in solidarity with concerted 
effort to fulfil the Lord Jesus’ prayer, ”... that they may be one, as we are one” (John 17:11). This 
oneness in unity and solidarity is to be put into action promoting the Gospel of Christ and maintaining 
the prophetic role amidst injustices in the Pacific region and in the world. 


Action means a call for total liberation, a profound transformation, a kind of revolution which will 
radically and qualitatively change the conditions which are now experienced by the Pacific islands. 
The concept of dependency and the revolving of life in a vicious circle of subsistance have become 
mythifled and unbreakable. The way out, or a process of demythologising, is through the concept of 
smallness. When a Lilliputian (Swift, 1726) found Gulliver on their shore, he did not even try to man¬ 
handle the giant alone. Instead the small people got together, thought of a smart plan, then put it into 
action. Little by little, in their Lilliputian small way, they overpowered the giant. 
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OVERPOWERING THE GIANTS 

The giants, like the multi-national corporations and the dominant political and socio-economic 
powers, cannot be overpowered or overcome by one island alone. Sm^ islands of the Pacific must 
stand together in solidarity and devise a Pacific plan for action. The awareness of the Pacific people 
to see the ills of being oppressed and the role of the oppressors calls for actions which may be painful, 
to break the status quo. Any move towards a wholistic liberation fi-om oppression must be reciprocal, 
for no wholistic freedom is achieved without the liberation of both the oppressora and the oppressed. 
So it will not be a mischievous plan to get the other, but an honest efibrt because in the fin^ process 
all shall be free. 

The island people need solidarity and unity for liberation not only from the socio-economic and 
political situation: it is also the emancipation to full humanity. Pacific islanders can then re-read with 
pride their own history with a new vision for the future and for their destiny. In a similar line of 
thinking, islanders can reflect on their own Christian heritage. Pacific island churches have developed 
blueprints and appendices of transplanted denominational models from the same dominant powers. 
Because of the so-called “internalisation of dependence” (Segundo, 1983) Pacific Islanders, their 
governments and Churches went along with the environmental pollutions around the Pacific. There 
exists no concerted efibrt against nuclear bomb testing, toxic dumping and other environmental 
hazards initiated by dominant powers. The continuing militarisation of some islands in the Pacific 
and their so-called comfortable life in a colonial socially and culturally oppressive environment have 
caused the islands, to use Freire’s term, to become “domesticated” (Freire, 1970). People are 
comfortable or satisfied with the status quo, the conventional, the middle-class kind of Christianity 
which caters for the already rich, and neglects the poor and the marginalised of the society. 

Islanders continue to cherish theologies, worship and hymns of the colonisers. It is a fact that all the 
efforts by the super-powers, combined with the islanders, have produced the kind of Christianity that 
the islanders have today—middle-class churches, chiefly or kingly Churches. 

The Islanders’ stand together in solidarity needs to begin with the birth of a living hope (1 Peter 1: 3- 
12) such that individuals and the Pacific churches rediscover their faith, so that they can re-read the 
Bible with the eyes of the people, a new form of communidas de base or base community. Here the 
people reflect on the word of God and relate it to their daily life with action. From this process of praxis, 
a new Pacific theology will emerge. 

It is an honest hope that the Pacific Churches will no longer continue, as in the past, to be the 
Churches of the colonisers. Today, more than ever before, the Pacific island Churches need to focus 
deeply on a liberation approach as explicitly elaborated by Segundo,, Gutierrez and others, where the 
Bible is reflected upon for action. This is a move towards a Pacific praxis, a new Pacific theology. 

Let us now in solidarity, begin in a small way! 
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SUB-THEME ADDRESS VI 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 

by Rev Beniera Tetebano 


The topic is one which is ancient and well-known to all our Pacific cultures. 1 invite each one of us 
to seriously consider, even afresh, the implications of our traditional family set-up here on the lives 
of our Pacific Churches. I need not mention, since it happened in all pre-christlan societies, that each 
people, society and family had a god of their own. Each god was in control of every aspect of life and 
events. Our ancestors loved and hated those persons whom their ancestor gods chose. 

Christianity sowed a completely different outlook and it became, not only as a message but the 
message, not only as a good news, but the good news, relevant to all of us. 

WHO ARE THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY? WHO MAKES DECISIONS ENT A FAMILY? 

The I-Kiribatl word for family is utu which can be applied to a number of areas, i.e. people with blood 
relationships, ora community living in a small village, or even people commonly employed by the same 
employer. We often refer to our Christian family as utu niKtritian. This is a model which we endeavour 
to use in our Individual families, and which 1 will use in this presentation. In other words the family 
which will serve our purpose is that coming together of people of opposite sexes to live as partners. 
The unity is one which the existing civil law allows, and one which has the blessing of the Church. 
E^^eryone bom or adopted into this family is a rightful member of the utu. What constitutes a family 
is: 

(a) vow, exchangeable between a man and his wife 

(b) blood, commonly shared by the children bom or adopted into that family. 

Who is it who can make decisions for the benefit of the fstmUy? Leadership in the family is one which 
is more of a charismatic type where one, without formal training, assumes the role of a leader. But 
traditional role requires that a male (father or first-bom) member of the family is always considered 
the leader. The tradition in question often encourages the male members of the family to look at 
themselves as the only members of the family who are capable to lead. The scripture is often 
misquoted and regarded as ground for support of the traditional roles of men in our Pacific societies 
today, i.e. 

Husbands, in the same way be considerate as you live with your wives, and treat them with respect as the 
weaker partners and as heirs with you of the gracious gift of life, so that nothing will hinder your prayers. 
(1 Peter 3: 7). 

Men (husbands) decide on all matters relating to the family, even matters affecting others outside the 
family. There are cases where women (wives) took the role of their husbands slmpty because the 
husbands took submissive roles. Often, when the situation exists, the husband then is given a lesser 
standing in society, and the wife is regarded as bossy and out of touch. But over against this is the 
saying which praises a woman who knows what is best for her family: “A wife of noble character who 
can find? She is worth far more than mbies! Her husband has full confidence in her and lacks nothing 
of value” (Proverbs 31:1011). 

THE SELECTION OF A PARTNER (WIFE) 

This relates to selecting a female partner. It still remains true that there are parents who choose future 
wives for their sons. It goes without saying that the sons are expected to comply with the choice for 
fear of the parents, or because of respect. Serious consequences relating to losing rights to land 
ownership may occur for those who deny the wives chosen by their parents. Your refusal may also 
call for your parents disowning you. 

The facts which normal parents always have when it comes to the selection of a future wife for their 
son include: 

(a) the girl comes from a family which owns land 

(b) the girl is well-respected because she knows and respects the accepted culture 

(c) the girl reflects her nature to be kind and generous, especially to the relations of her 
future husband 

(d) the girl reflects her readiness to accept her new role as wife and mother of a family 
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(e) an emerging concept, but gradually girls with well-secured employment with 
Government or private sector do also have strong standings. 

(f) the girl comes from a family which has a “clean record” i.e. no member of the family 
in the past history has been involved with the crime of stealing as mishandling of 
money. 

Upon finalising which girl fits the selection criteria, the duty of asking the girl’s consent then is 
discussed. The accepted pattern is to ask a not-too-distant uncle to be the one who has to visit the 
girl and her parents to ask for her consent. The presence of the boy is not necessary, but it is always 
considerate for the boy to accompany the uncle when he visits the girl and her parents. The imcle must 
always be accompanied by his wife or one of the boy’s aunties. 

Some form of gift is essential from the boy or boy’s parents, once the girl gives consent. This is not 
a dovwy, nor a bride-price, but a public embodiment that a girl is now engaged. The gill may take the 
form of a ring, ear-ring or something which could be worn on the person of the engaged girl. It is normal 
that the boy pays frequent visits to the girl’s parents to perform duties of a future son-in-law, i.e. 
fishing, collecting toddy (sweet Juice of a coconut spathe) etc. 

An important occasion to perform is the Karinrin. The Karinrin is a pre-wedding event where both the 
boy and girl are introduced to their future in-laws. This is an event which Is always expensive to both 
families in terms of wealth and love. The deepest form of expressing love is the foot-washing and one 
that is performed by the aunties. The girl gets her feet washed and dried with the hair of the aunties 
(two or three) of her future husband. She is then made to walk on the backs of the uncles of the future 
husband. The boy would only have his feet washed and dried by his future in-laws (aunties). 

It is becoming normal for young adults to select for themselves future partners. A young male adult 
selects, while ayoung female adult waits for one to propose. She has all the rights to accept or to reject 
any proposal. The difference between the pattern earlier mentioned and this one bears so much on 
freedom of the individual to make a choice. Arising from this are the social problems, like having an 
increased number of young male and female adults seen with each other too often doing things 
pleasing to them and which result in an increased number of elopings. Quite a number of people have 
chosen to live together as couples but have not legally married either through civil or Church 
marriage. 

Marriages which start by eloping usually present a number of complications. It has been widely 
recognised that a high percentage of broken marriages in Kiribati come from such marriages. The 
reason which could be offered includes the very short time available for each partner to exactly know 
each other. The desire which has drawn the young couple to live togethej, to experience simply what 
it means for a man and woman to come together is too strong in temptation to resist. Sincere and 
committed love has become secondary in this Instance, hence gives room for meaningless argument 
in the family which in most cases ends in separation and divorce. The Church cannot simply become 
a passive observer. It must develop ways which would explain what married life is all about, that it 
is not an accident of a man and a woman coming together but a commitment ordained by God when 
he first created man and woman (Genesis 1: 26fi). 

HOW THE ROLES ARE DIFFERENTIATED DM FAMILIES 

Sharing of responsibilities minimises strains on relationships. FamUies which neglect this result In 
arguments, which result in separation. Culture plays an important place in role allocations. Our 
Pacific society requires that wives ought to do domestic work, while men are expected to perform 
rather heavier tasks for the family. A man who does domestic duties brings embarrassment on 
himself A woman who carries out work designated to be of men’s domain, brings embarrassment on 
herself, but most Importantly on the male members of the family. 

We are slowly witnessing change in our cultural norms. Men are now beginning to do things which 
culture classifies as the women’s domain, and vice versa. Couples who actually understand the 
concept of the change live happily, but there are also couples who adopt the change simply because 
the others are doing it. What happens then: a certain member of the family becomes over-worked, 
burdened with unnecessary roles that it often results in irritation and misunderstanding. 

Well, I’ve briefly outlined to you a few of the facts affecting our Christian family lives today. You have 
a lot more to contribute. And diverse are the cultures now represented in this gathering: so diverse 
and rich are the solutions we could offer. I hope that this stimulates our sharing and our common 
thinking as we gather to reflect on what it means to proclaim Christ as the Living Hope for the life of 
any Christian in the Pacific today. 
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GROUP REPORTS ON SUB-THEME ADDRESSES 


SUB-THEME 1 — WORSHIP AND LIFE 

Worship is not something to do with only the heart and soul of a human being, but involves all 
creation. It is a human experience that arises from the reaction of spiritual consciousness in a person 
to the mystery of life and to some aspects of her/his physical environment. 

In Christian worship, what is offered to God as living worship is the response of the people of God to 
God’s activity in life. 

DifBculties encountered by Churches today in worship are: 

1. The word of God, the Bible, is written in a foreign tongue; 

2. Other worship aids or part of worship materials, such as hymns and written prayers, also 
appear in foreign tongues; 

3. Form of singing is, in the main, foreign to the locals in many cases; 

4. Use of instnomerits is quite often frowned upon by the leaders and older members of the 
Church; 

5. There is a great deal of conservatism in the Church; 

6. There is a great fear of using some traditional artifacts and materials, which were once part of 
worship before Christianity came to our shores; 

7. God is being confined to the church building or a particular place of worship; 

8. Materialism and instant-result demand. 

Suggestions for improvement of worship in our Churches 

There is a great need for: 

1. More active participation of worshippers in the act of worship; 

2. Challenges to be given out to worshippers to enable them to actually relate to their worship 
and to the happenings around them, they must look at Jesus and seriously seek to follow Him; 

3. Variation in the order of worship to directly meet the needs of the congregation, e.g. using 
drama, singing, dances, etc; 

4. Using local material such as yams/coconut, etc as bread, and coconut milk or some other local 
juice as wine or red cordial as the drink of the Lord's Supper; 

5. Special services to be organised, relevantly for 

(a) Church workers 

(b) School children 

(c) Newly-weds 

(d) Young parents 

(e) Senior citizens 

6. Programmed visitations not by pastors only but by: 

(a) the ladies 

(b) the men 

(c) the youths 
to: 

(1) homes where there are sick people 
(ii) hospitals 
(lii) prisons 

7. Places of worship to be really conducive to worship individually or combined, re-emphasising 
the element of celebration of the Living Lord in our worship, 

(a) God Ih Creation 

(b) God in Justice 

8. Training of Church Ministers should involve a strong pastoral aspect which includes 
counselling, visitation and service to the needy and to be able to organise and work 
collaboratively with the lay people in the church and its mission work in the community. 

N.B. But it must be emphasised that it is the Giver and not the gift to be worshipped. 

To worship rightly is to love each other, each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. For he whom 
Jesus loved had truly spoken: the holler worship which he deigns to bless, restores the lost and binds 
the broken spirit, and feeds the widow and the fatherless. 
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SUB-THEME 2 — STEWARDSHIP OF PACIFIC INHERITANCE 

We accept the definition: a steward is one who looks after the affairs of someone else on his behalf. 

We are grateful for the presenter’s vision, as a guide for attaining a good fife through the responsible 
interdependence between man and his environment. Humanity and environment are to be regarded 
as one entity, that is, God’s creation. Here we are considering the World, the Pacific Region, countries 
and local commimitles/organisations. We are aware of our sinful actions against God, ourselves and 
the creation in which we five. We ask ourselves: 

1. How do we sustain the use of our own environment? 

2. How do we protect our environment against the super-powers? 

3. How do we become good stewards of our heritage? 

We wish to acknowledge the following: 

1. We want to acknowledge that these Issues are not new—foreign aid, nuclear weapons and 
wastes, fish drifting nets, forest destruction, etc. Although not new, we are forced to be aware 
of them. 

2. We wish to acknowledge that some of our Church leaders and some of our government leaders 
are not Interested injustice and peace and integrity of creation. In the past they have received 
profits from multi-national companies. 

3. The Church needs to re-emphasise its prophetic role and be willing to take the risks in order 
to make commitments. 

4. We need a vision to sustain justice and peace from colonialism, exploitation and threats. 

5. To commit ourselves to such mission, we should no longer become threatened by those 
problems and should acknowledge It is our right and we should have peace and justice. 

Recommendations: 

1. Peace & Justice Desk to make Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance the priority for next year’s 
programme. 

2. Awareness Raising of God’s Creation through education 

- through Theological Colleges 

- Seminars through PCC JPIC Desk 

- Pastors 

- Christian Community on grass-roots. 

Recognition of past fife style and that of today e.g. Plates/Banana leaves. Soap. 

(Control of chemicals for cleaning: Consumer Council of Fiji should be visited by PCC and tell 
them certain products for commercial cleaning are banned in certam parts of the world.) 

3. How to make use of the PCC Sunday 

4. That we make use of education resources from PCC—curriculum material e.g. association with 
SPREP, their materials and extending their network to the Churches. 


SUB-THEME 3 — PACIFIC IDENTITY AND THE GOSPEL 

SELF IDENTITY: 

1. Nation - the struggle of the Kanaky people m their determination for independence. 

2. Individual - young people are too shy to express themselves or even to ask questions. There 
is a sense of being Inferior and Insecure—a phenomenon common m the Pacific. This affects 
their relationship on all levels of communication. Custom/ tradition is that young people only 
take orders and are not allowed to answer back - like it or not. 
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Sub-Themes 


Recommendations: 

1. The Church to teach and instill in the minds of our young people that they are important 

entities of family, society and in the world. The ‘self is God’s gift. 

2. Church to express the Gospel in their traditional understanding of worship. 

3. Church to encourage the use of local music In worship. 

4. Church to encourage the use of the local language in all forms of communication. 

Need to know who you are first will enable oneself to see and understand the importance and 
worth of others and societies. 


Concerns: 

1. What relaUonship is between Christianity and culture. 

2. Education system to be geared to the wholeness of man. 

3. Church to be In constant contact with government plans and developments. 

4. Individualistic approach is contrary to the Pacific command system. 

5. What is Pacific Fire? Fire is work of the Holy Spirit burning from within one’s heart—a passion. 
The fire needs to be fanned so that it moves outward to embrace the oppressed and needy in 
its warmth. Thus the Church is seen and understood, however, often it is reluctant. 

6. Reach out and minister to other ethnic groups who are there due to employment in factories 
and shops. 

7. Gambling - bingos where mothers are seen at least 3 nights a week and so disrupts family life. 

8. Drop-outs who are creating the increase in unemployment. 

9. Kava drinking, whereby the father is seldom at home together with the family. 

10. Chiefly and political power struggles. 

11. Theological—stewardship in the use of our church buildings. It is seen to be used only once 
a week. 

12. Sex crimes, especially with young people. 


SUB-THEME 4 — EMPOWERMENT FOR PARTICIPATION 

O! Women - let your voices be heard. 

O! Young men - let your thoughts be attended to. 

let not your needs, cries, struggles be Ignored. 

Discussing the paper on this sub-theme, the group had in the back of their mind, these three very 
important questions. 

1. Change from what to what? 

2. What society do we want to establish anyway? 

3. What relevant process are we to take up so that such change will meet our present concern? 
From the paper presented to the group, we identify three main concerns. 

1. Youth problem 

The group thought that this problem existed because of the type of educational system which we have 
adopted in the Pacific: an educational system that suits onlyjust a few, especially those who can afford 
to continue on (money): a system which only promotes the white collar jobs. In other words, it is a 
survival of the fittest type of system. 

2. The deprivation of women due to theology: That is, theology is being used to deprive women 
of their right to full and active participation. 

3. Third issue: Ideally, there was a consensus on the need to empower women and youth, but 
due to traditional and cultural structures, women and youth have been kept subordinate. 










































Group Reports 


Recommendations 

1. That the church work at revising the education system to make it more relevant 

(a) Creating more vocational centres; and 

(b) Providing subsidies for education from the churches and other available agencies. 

2. That the PCC Women’s desk work togetherwith SPATS to do a theological study (including men 
writers) on empowering women, and to publish the study in the Pacific Journal of Theology. 
That this study includes a new attempt to differentiate between what is culture and what is 
Christianity. 

3. That in order for women and youth to participate fully wdth the powerful, they should be given 
more opportunities than the men to get ahead. For example, it was reported that the Philippine 
Independent Church has twelve members on each church council, four men, four women, and 
four youth. 

Special recommendation 

We call for a radical change of attitude on the part of the powerful 
powerless). Recommend that the PCC Women and Youth desks 
educational awareness programme. 


SUB-THEME 5 — SMALLNESS IN SOLIDARITY 

Smallness and solidarity discusses the Importance, the significance and the potential in our Pacific 
smallness. Our concerted united effort in solidarity will uncover our potentials to share, promote and 
create a new Pacific. The awareness of our smallness should be based on our identity and our Pacific 
theology. 

Throughout our discussions various areas of concern were identified. 


toward women and youth (the 
develop a curriculum for an 


1. Economy 

(a) We have to reduce our dependence on Foreign Aid and Multinational Corporations. 

In this respect: We recommend that PCC maintain its Mission and Unity desk in order to 
channel and co-ordinate the sharing of available resources of Pacific Island Churches. 

(b) That PCC should encourage the governments of the Pacific to open up and include all 
island governments of the Pacific to be members of the South Pacific Forum. 

2. Smallness 

Smallness is identified by the group as an excuse by Pacific islands to be passive and sometimes 
will cause an inferiority complex, which leads to apathy and dependency instead of exploring 
its potentials. 

Lack of Awareness of our Potentials: 

The lack of awareness of our potentials keeps us dependent and isolated. We are too dependent 
on overseas resources and further we are aware that through trading we are selling the very 
basis of our existence. 

In this context, we would like to recommend that PCC create programmes through its member 
churches to raise the awareness of their human and God-given potentials in thetr smallness, 
as Schumacher said, cited by our speaker. Small is beautiful. 

People should be made aware of the importance of inter-island trading, and/or sharing of 
resources within the Pacific rather than engaging in the foreign concept of trading. 

3. Isolation 

The geographical reality creates isolation—both literally and geographically. For centuries we 
have needed to travel abroad to meet someone. 
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Therefore we recommend that member churches support PCC’s philosophy of ecumenism as 
£m instrument of bringing Pacific people together and that PCC maintain its open-door stance, 
but to pursue the affiliation of churches within the Pacific who are not members of this body 
yet. 

4. Theology and Identity 

We believe that westernisation is the main cause of losing our identities as nations and people 
and has prevented us from developing our own Pacific Theology. 

At this point, Group 5 would like to endorse the meeting of Pacific Theologians scheduled by 
SPATS in 1992. 

5. Culture 

Pacific people are attracted to the Western culture and in turn, respect their own culture. 

We recommend that PCC should encourage Pacific islands through its member churches to 
encoinrage the people to strengthen their cultural values and ties, so as to practise solidarity. 

6. Concerted Efforts 

There seems to be a lack of concerted effort by Pacific islands against exploitation. 

So, we ask PCC to urge its members to be in solidarity against any focus of exploitation, and 
its negative impact on our region. 

SUB-THEME 6 — FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 

1. Marriage 

1. Arranged marriages normally result in divorces because couples marry without getting 
to know each other. 

2. Marriage at very young ages, as a result of peer group pressures, also results in divorces 
because partners have not matured enough to fully comprehend the demands of raising a 
family. 

3. What constitutes a “Christian marriage" and subsequently a “Christian family”? What 
coiistltutes a “customary marriage” and subsequently a “traditional family”? Is it possible to 
merge the values of each of these? 

2. Parenting 

1. Lack of discipline by parents of children gives rise to disrespect for authority in general. 

2. Parents lack spiritual foundation to fulfil their parental roles. 

3. Demands of paid employment on either partner puts strain on the family especially when one 
partner is required to be away from home for a prolonged period of time. 

3. Modernisation/time change 

1. New technology and the rapid development of many of our Pacific societies into information 
orientation, allow children more freedom and knowledge and ultimately they challenge their 
parents’ own knowledge and authority. 

2. The influx ofwestern values and modernisation tend to undermine the traditional and cultural 
nonns/yalues which are/were designed to sustain family/society. 

4. Role change 

As a result of increased educational opportunities, many women are able to enter into the work¬ 
force, to equal their male counterparts (from the kitchen to the factory floor and the board 
room). This is causing strain on the family as the mother is no longer able to fulfil her role as 
a mother/wife. 

Recommendations 

1. That we encourage the practice of the concept of complementary marriage. 

2. That we encourage the education of parents in spiritual formation through counselling, 
through a Family Life Seminar. 



































Group Reports 


3. That we encourage young people to know each other before they are united in an arranged 
marriage. 

4. That young people should be trained early in the responsibilities and demands of raising a 
family. 

5. That employers take into consideration the status of a family as a whole when deciding to 
relocate an employee from their home-base. 

6. Encourage Adult Education to enable parents to be able to maintain communication with their 
children. Such adult education should involve education about new technology and advances 
in science. Adults should also be educated about the values underlying this new technology 
and advances in science. 

7. That we encourage women entering the work-force and we also encourage the men to be able 
to share the responsibilities in the home. 


THE SIX SECTIONS OF THE PCC’S 
SIXTH ASSEMBLY 



































Two of the French translators, Ms Aimee Berthoud (left) of WCC, 
Geneva and Ms Anne Quehen (right) of France both managed to 
smile despite the pile of reports to be translated 
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MINUTES AND RESOLUTIONS 



25 August - 4 September, 1991 


Sunday, 25 August 

The Assembly commenced at 1pm when the delegates and observers walked between two lines of 
young people on a ‘pilgrim march’ into Mele village. On entering the village the visitors were greeted 
with s^usalu, and welcomed with a specially composed song, “Bienvenue, Talofa, Bula, Haere Mai” 
[see Appendix 1]. 

Pastor Kaltavara Malaparanga made a speech of welcome on behalf of Mele Session and the Efate 
Presbytery of the hosting Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu. 

Terikl Peter Poilapa, chief of Mele, spoke words of welcome and symbolically gave up a wooden spear 
to the Chairman of PCC. 

Bishop Leslie Boseto, Chairman of PCC, replied on behalf of the visitors. 

The team of organisers from Mele village was presented to the visitors, who then Individually greeted 
and mingled with the people from Mele and other parts of Efate. 

Numerous Presbyterian choirs then sang hymns in various vernacular languages, Bislama and 
English, while the visitors were served with afternoon tea. 

At 3pm the Invited guests, delegates and observers entered the newly completed meeting house, Farea 
Pasiflka (Pacific House), for the opening service of worship. 


Opening Service of Worship 
(Conducted by the Vanuatu Council of Churches) 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

Pastor Reuben Maklkon (Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu): Chairman of the VCC’s organising 
committee. 


HYMN: 

“Praise my Soul the King of Heaven”. 

PRAYER OF ADORATION: 

Pastor Pala Porou (Moderator, Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu) 

WORDS OF WELCOME BY PASTOR REUBEN MAKIKON: 

To the Head of State, Republic of Vanuatu, His Excellency Fred Karlomuana Timakata: Mrs 
Timakata: the Prime Minister, Fr Walter Linl; Mrs Linl; Government Ministers and members 
of Parliament: delegates and observers. 

READINGS FROM NEW TESTAMENT: 

1 Peter 1: 2-7 (Pastor Stanley Moli, Apostolic Church): John 17: 20 (Fr Stanley Ure, Anglican 
Diocese of Vanuatu). 
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Day 1 - Sunday 


hymn sung by mele choir 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND THANKSGIVING: 

Pastor Manasseh Joseph (Seventh-day Adventist Church). 

HYMN: 

“Come Holy Spirit I need you”. 

SERMON: 

Bishop Francis Lambert (Roman Catholic Diocese of Vanuatu), [see appendix 2 for text of the 
sermon]. 

PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION AND INTERCESSION: 

Pastor John Liu (President of the Conference of the Churches of Christ in Vanuatu). 

SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE MALVATUMAURI (COUNCIL OF CHIEFS). CHIEF WILLIE 
BONGMATUR: 

Chief Willie said that Christianity had brought life to Vanuatu. The chiefs had participated 
actively in the introduction of the Good News. Today some Christian groups disregard the chiefs 
and divide the community and the churches. His hope and prayer is that the Assembly will 
look at the divisions in the community and the churches, and work towards a solution. He 
welcomed everyone and declared the Assembly open. 

PRESENTATION BY CHIEF WILLIE BONGMATUR TO THE CHAIRMAN OF PCC: 

A wooden representation of the national symbol and motto (“Long God Yumi Stanap”) was 
received by Bishop Leslie Boseto. 

HYMN 168: 

“Ye servants of God”. 

BENEDICTION: 

Pastor Paia Porou. 



Delegates and Observers during the “pilgrim march” into the village of Meie 
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Minutes and Resolutions 


Monday, 26 August 

MORNING WORSHIP 

The Anglican group led the devotions. 


SESSION 1 


WELCOME BY THE CHAIRMAN 

Bishop Leslie Boseto spoke words of welcome to the delegates, observers, guests and visitors. He 
thanked the Invited speakers for their willingness to contribute. A particular welcome was given to 
the representatives of the churches and councils whose applications for membership were before the 
Assembly. 

As a President of the World Council of Churches he brought greetings from the officers and members 
ofthe WCC. 

The Chairman expressed thanks to the Vanuatu Christian Council, the Presbyterian Church of 
Vanuatu, and the Mele Community for hosting the Assembfy. 

BUSINESS 

Members of each delegation stood and were applauded as the roll was called. 

It was moved and seconded that until official members arrive, observers should take the vacant seats 
and enjoy full voting rights. 

APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The General Secretary reported that four applications for membership had been received since the 
last Assembly: 

1. The Church of Melanesia 

This Church, the Anglican Church in the Solomon Islands, had been a member until its 
withdrawal in 1981 in order to become a member through the Solomon Islands Christian 
Association. Now it was seeking to resume its full membership. 

2. The Federated Dioceses of the Roman Catholic Church in the Solomon Islands 

These dioceses seek direct membership rather than through the Bishops’ Conference. This new 
move had been sounded out at the Fifth Assembly in 1986 and been welcomed at that time. 

3. Fiji Council of Churches 

The Council consists of the following Churches: Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and Salvation Army. 

4. Cotmcil of Micronesian Churches 

This is a council of Churches of the Congregational tradition, rather than a national council 
of churches. 

The General Secretary explained that the Executive had given its initial approval to the four 
applications, as authorised by the Fifth Assembly. He moved that the four applicants be received into 
membership. 

RESOLUTION 1 

That the applications of the Church of Melanesia, the Catholic Church in Solomon Islands, the Fyt 
Council of the Churches and the Council of Micronesian Churches for Jull membership in the PCC be 
approved. 

Representatives of the four applicant bodies came forward. The Chairman led the Assembly in an ‘Act 
of Reception and Common Commitment' [see Appendix 3]. He shook the hands of the representatives, 
and the members of the newly received delegations took their seats as official delegates. 


Carried 






































Day 2 - Monday 


CONSTITUTION 

The Chairman explained that the revised Constitution had been circulated among the member 
Churches for comment. No replies had yet been received. The Executive’s recommendation is that in 
the meantime the present constitution will continue in use. 

MEMBERSHIP OF GROUPS AND WORKING COMMITTEES 

The lists of names proposed by the organising committee for the foUovidng groups were endorsed by 
the Assembly: 

Bible Study Group leaders 
Bible Study Group members 
Sub-theme Section members 
Programme Committee members 

A list of names for the Steering Committee was considered by the Assembly. 

RESOLUTION 2 

That the following be appointed as the Steering Committee for the Sixth Assembly: 

1. Bishop Leslie Boseto 

2. Bishop Patelisio Finau 

3. Rev Dick Avi 

4. Pastor Ralph Tetnaore 

5. Bishop Ellison Pogo 

6. Rev Alosina Vavae 

7. Mrs Mine Pose 

8. Rev Jude Samson 

9. Bishop Jabez Bryce 

10. Mr John Kado 

11. Rev Simote Vea 

12. Pastor Nippy Along 

13. Pastor P^oa Maraki 


Carried 


A list of names for the Nomination Committee was considered by the Assembly. 

RESOLUTION 3 

That the following be appointed as the Nomination Committee for the Sixth Assembly: 

1. Bishop Leslie Boseto (Chairman) 

2. Rev fiiafttu Faaalo 

3. Bishop Francis Lambert 

4. Dr Sione Kilisimasi 

5. Rev Arapari Paparai 

6. Mrs Margaret Worek 

7. Mr Are Wakowako 

8. Rev Koae Taburtmai 

9. Mrs Elizabeth Amram 

10. Archbishop Amos Stanley Waiaru 

11. Rev Tekere Pereeti 

12. Rev Mrs Mareta Tahu 

13. Mrs Leiormey Makikon 

14. Rev Faatauvaa Tapuai 

15. Rev losua Faamaoni 

16. Mrs Vailala Vaitautolu 

17. Mr Elisala Kae (Minutes Secretary) 


Carried 
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GREETmCS 

The General Secretaiy read a letter of greetings from Dr Emilio Castro, General Secretary for the 
World Council of Churches. In his letter, Dr Castro apologised for not being able to attend the 
Assembly, and mentioned that he was looking forward to his visit to the Pacific in March 1992. He 
said that the theme chosen for the Assembly was truly inspirational. “There is no better word than 
‘hope’ to describe the priority for Christian mission today, in a world where the gap between the rich 
and the poor widens all the time, where the ecological threats to the whole of humankind are making 
their presence felt, in a world where so many of our children are exploited for the luxury or economic 
benefit of others. How important it is in a world like this to announce that there is hope in Christ, that 
there is a new day coming!... There is only one ecumenical movement in which we are together. We 
are together in the ship under the leadership of Jesus Christ.” 

The Chairman then invited Mr John Doom (Pacific Desk, World Council of Churches) to address the 
Assembly. Mr Doom referred to the fact that the Chairman of PCC, Bishop Leslie Boseto, is one of the 
Presidents of the WCC, and that several members of the Sixth Assembly are members of the WCC 
Central Committee. He also paid tribute to Mrs Lorine Tevi’s nine years of work in the WCC for the 
Pacific. He appealed to the Pacific Churches to keep up communication with the Pacific Desk they had 
been asking for and had now been given, and also to use the WCC’s facilities for exchange, training, 
and so on. 

In response to these words. Bishop Jabez Biyce expressed the gratitude of the Pacific Churches to 
John Doom for having taken up his valuable work at the Pacific Desk of the WCC. He pointed out that 
John Doom had been present at the first Conference of Pacific Churches, at Malua in 1961. He also 
referred to the recent retirement of Mrs Lorine Tevi from WCC, where she had worked “aggressively" 
for nine years to bring Pacific concerns to the attention of the WCC. He also moved that the Assembly 
record its gratitude to Lorine Tevi. 

RESOLUTION 4 

That the Assembly write a letter ofgratitude to Mrs Lorine Tevifor her nine years of service to the Pacific 
Churches tn the World Council of Churches. 


SESSION 2 


Carried 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

Bishop Patelisio Finau, who chaired this session. Introduced Fr Kevin Barr, MSC [see Theme 

Addresses Section] and invited him to present his keynote address. 

DISCUSSION AND COMMENTS 

WUliam Longgar: We are often scratching our people In the wrong places. Is this Irrelevance due to 
the kind of theologlcad education we have adopted in the Pacific? 

Bishop Ellison Pago: One aspect of our irrelevance is our church disunity. 

Fr Kevin Barr: I left that aside because our hope is that our common vision of the Kingdom can be a 
centre for unity. 

Susana Setae: The relationship between personal/individual conversion and community transfor¬ 
mation is not straightforward. 

Ft Kevin Barr: Individual must first be transformed, but they must move on from there. The call of 
Jesus to the Kingdom of God is personal but we are called to be part of a community, a 
community called to transfoim the world, to make the priorities of Jesus our own. 

Faatoese Auvaa: Where do the new religious groups stand with regard to the agenda of Jesus? 

Fr Kevin Barr: These groups do not always follow the priorities of Jesus or cany out his agenda. 

Pauline Mtn Chiw Isn’t our message too intellectual? Doesn’t it give too little emphasis to the education 
of the spirit and the heart? 
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Day 2 - Monday 


announcement 

It was announced that the Catholic mass would be held every morning and evening in the Mele 
Church, and would be open to all. 


SESSION 3 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

Welcome: Ttie Chairman introduced and welcomed two observers. Archbishop Sir Peter Kurongku 
(Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Papua New Guinea) and Bishop Getake Gam (Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Papua New Guinea). 

Keynote Address: The Chairman introduced Mrs Suliana SlwaUbau [see Theme Addresses section] 
and invited her to present her keynote address. 


DISCUSSION AND COMMENTS 

Leva Kila Pat: What role can laypeople play outside the church arena with regard to the issues raised? 

Suliana Siwatibaiu Many well-meaning individuals are playing their part in their government 
positions and so on. But the fight is against ‘principalities and powers’. The struggle is to 
change structures, and here individuals can do little. Vision is needed, and the churches have 
a role in that. 


Masalosalo Sopoaga: Migration was presented as a major reason for a low or negative growth rate in 
Polynesian countries. Couldn’t thirty years of birth control have played a part? 

Suliana Siwatibaw The natural growth rate, ignoring migration, is very similar for both Poljmesla and 
Melanesia. But migration makes the Pol 3 mesian situation very different from Melanesia. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: What is your advice about the increasing dependence on foreign aid? 

Suliana Siwatibau: 1 hope this will be discussed in country groups. Aid in itself is not the issue, but 
the way it is used: for promoting people’s self-sufficiency, or for developing a large-scale 
Infrastructure that doesn’t benefit the people. 

SESSION 4 

The delegates divided into country groups to discuss the two keynote addresses. They Identified the 
main concerns and challenges facing their countries, theologically, sociologically, economically, 
politically, and organisationally. 


SESSION 5 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 


The country groups reported on the discussions they had held during Session 4. The reporters were 
as followers: 

^ji - Paula Sotutu 

Samoa - Salilo Julia Foifua 

Papua New Guinea - Leva Kila Pat 

Philemon Riti 
Paheto^a Faitala 
Meleta Faaalo 
Katngateiti Maerere 
PaiaPorou 
Rlmone Tom 
Neuffer Vaea 
Canny Aratangi 
JohnDavid 
Baco Fia 

Lolohea Tupouniua 


Solomon Islands 
Niue 
Tuvalu 
Kiribati 
Vanuatu 
Nauru 

French Polynesia 
Cook Islands 

Federated States of Micronesia 

New Caledonia 

Tonga 


EVENING WORSraP 

Devotions were led by the Anglican group. 
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Tuesday, 27 August 

MORNING WORSHIP 

The devotions were led by the Methodist group. 

SESSION 6 


BIBLE STUDY 1 

The Chairman presented the Rev Pothln Wete and the Rev Dr David Esterline, both of the Pacific 
Theological College, Suva. 

David Esterline introduced Bible Study 1, which was based on Luke 4:16-30 [see Bible Studies 
section] 

The Assembly then divided into 18 groups for the Bible Study. 

SESSION 7 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

Observers: 

The following observers were welcomed by the Chairman: 

Rev Malcolm Campbell - Uniting Church in Australia, Victoria Synod 

Ms Bunny McDiarmid - Greenpeace, New Zealand 

Mr Lopetl Senitull - Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific, Auckland 

Mr Viktor Kalslepo - West Papua People’s Front, Netherlands 

CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 

Bishop Leslie Boseto [see PCC Officers’ Reports.) 

After the chairman had read his report, time was allocated for discussion. 

DISCUSSION 

Bishop Bryce: The report referred to sharing resources. Some time ago PCC asked member churches 
to list their resources, and some responded, for example the Evangelical Church of French 
Polynesia with its communications facilities. In theological training such sharing has been 
done in the past, for example the training of Kiribati and Tuvalu students at Malua, and 
right now PTC is assisting in Micronesia. But the Churches need to do more to identify and 
utilise such resources, to avoid duplication and to reduce dependence on faraway 
countries. 

Ellison Pogo: I would like to see the appropriate group carefully addressing the unity issue, or as the 
Chairman said, ’deepening our unity’, and the ‘ownership of our common vision’. The BEM 
document is veiy important in this. 

Billy WilsoTV Depending on foreign aid is a big problem in the church and PCC: how long will it 
continue? Is It necessaiy? 

Bishop Finaw 'Ihls is a tremendous challenge. We will certainly discuss it later. 

Billy Wilson: Is an individual member of a national council of churches (for example the Salvation 
Army as a member of the Fiji Council of Churches) Indirectly a member of PCC? 

Bishop Boseto: Yes, indirectly. 

Margaret Worek: How can we work towards wholeness and unity when we are still divided in 
something as basic as the Eucharist? 

Bishop Finaw I cry with you when you say those words. We need to face this. The BEM document will 
be of assistance. The appropriate group can take it up. 
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Bishop Boseto: Yes, the BEM document is useful in this, and should be taken seriously by the Mission 
and Unity desk. But we need to look at what the Holy Spirit is doing, to bring unity, among 
the people at the grass-roots level and not Just among the ecclesiastical elite. 

Bishop Ftnaiu 'Hie Executive has found that not much work has been done by the Churches on the 
BEM document, despite the Fifth Assembly’s recommendation. 

Apimeleki Qilio: How do we find out what has been achieved by the officers and programmes of PCC 
since the last Assembly? 

Bishop Boseto: The programme committees will receive and assess the reports, and present 
summaries and recommendations. 

Bruce Deverell: Useful information on PCC activities will be found in Charles Forman’s article in the 
latest PCC News, and in his book. The Voice of Many Waters. 

Lopeti Senttuli: PCC has a role to play in making Pacific situations (for example, Bougainville, 
Vanuatu, Fiji, Tonga, and others) more widely known. 

FRATERNAL DELEGATES AND OBSERVERS 

The Chairman invited some of the fraternal delegates and observers to address the assembly. 

Greetings and information were conveyed by the following. 

Rev Gordon Shaw, Council of Churches for Britain and Ireland. He brought greetings from 
Christian Aid; the Pacific Committee of the Council of Churches for Britain and Ireland, especially 
the committee’s moderator. Canon Rex Davis, and the Moderator-designate, RevAkuila Yabaki: 
and the member churches of the Council, among which the Roman Catholic church has been 
included since 1990. 

Rev Alan Leadley, Council for Mission and Ecumenical Cooperation of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches of Aotearoa/New Zealand. He brought greetings also from the Conference 
of Aotearoa/ New Zealand, and from Te Runanga Whakawhanaunga i nga Haahl o Aotearoa (Maori 
Council of Churches). 

Rev Roland Revet, Communaute EJvangelique d’ActionApostolique (CEVAA). He brought greetings 
from the Secretaiy General, Rev Samuel Ada, and from the recent Council meeting in Lesotho. 

Ms Madeleen Helmer, Pacific Working Group, Netherlands. 


SESSION 8 

ASSEMBLY PLENARY 
GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 

• Stone K F Motu’ahala [see PCC Officers’ Reports] 

SESSION 9 

ADDRESS 

The Assembly was addressed by Mr Solomone B Duru, Executive Secretaiy, Bible Society in the South 
Pacific [see summary in Appendix 4). 

DISCUSSION OF GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The Chairman suggested that the discussion should be focussed on the General Secretary’s proposals 
for the restructuring of the Executive and Secretariat. 

WiLllam Longgar: Women and youth should be represented on the Executive. 

Motu'ahala: The proposal is that two women and two youth should be included. 
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PuqfUu Faaalo: I support the General Secretary’s proposal. It is very much In the tradition of Pacific 
leadership, in which leaders represent all levels of the community. We can see that the 
present denominational representation does not really provide efficient information- 
sharing for member churches. I also endorse the proposal about women and youth. If we 
adopt the proposal the member churches will be very much more Involved. But we must 
watch the budget—the contributions and the expenditure. 

Aptmeleki QQio: The Ebcecutlve and its working committees should be democratically elected by the 
Assembly and made up of a cross-section of experienced people. To meet the challenges of 
our Pacific today, we should move forward into a new structure, with increased account¬ 
ability of the PCC desks to the Executive, and of the Executive to the Assembly. 

Bishop Boseto: We need to hear whether the delegates favour the proposal that the Elxecutive should 
be made up of representatives of member churches, and that heads and secretaries of 
churches should be the representatives. 

Reuben MolU I do not see any report reviewing the progress of the Five Year Plan. Some problems with 
the Executive have been highlighted in the General Secretary’s report: are they due to the 
composition of the Executive, or the attitudes of its members to the organisation and to each 
other? Relationships do affect performance. The proposal would mean extra expense, but 
the point about accountability is very important. 

Jbuili Afeo.'This is the time for clarification, not decision-making. The General Secretary must provide 
Information about the financial costs of the different alternatives. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: I am a little troubled by the suggestion that the representatives be the ‘heads 
of churches’. In the Congregational churches the ‘head’ changes annually, which would 
affect the continuity of Executive membership. The Churches themselves should decide 
who to appoint as representatives. Some of the heads are too old to travel anyway. Also, 
such annual meetings might assume power that rightly belongs to the General Assembly: 
that is not healthy. But I support the proposal. 

Billy Wilson: Tire figure given for contributions from member churches in 1989 is $18,792. Tills works 
out at an average of only $783 each. There is no Justice in this. Such small contribuUons, 
even when totalled over five years, do not even cover the cost of our representation at this 
meeting. We are still dependent on foreign aid. We must challenge our Pacific mentality that 
more is better. Yes, it is good to be here, but is a big gathering more effective than a small 
one? What has PCC done since 1961? I want to say also that indirectly-represented 
churches should contribute. 

Bishop Boseto: National Council of Churches do make membership contributions. 

JoviliMeo: I am grateful for the General Secretary’s emphasis on unity. But I need clarification on the 
proposed connection of the Mission and Unity desk with SPATS. Also, I believe SPATS 
should be given greater emphasis as an important part of PCC. 

Motu'ahala: My suggestion is that Mission and Unity should be outside the desk structure. It should 
be linked with the theological institutions. People being given theological training should 
have unity emphasised to them. In my experience theologians are often leaders of disunity 
moves in the Pacific. 

Lolohea Tupouniua: I express my thanks to Yvette Temauri for her work for the Women’s desk. How 
‘moveable’ is the Women’s desk? 

Motu’ahala: The next Elxecutlve Committee will decide which desks could be moveable. Perhaps they 
could go to places where the need is greatest, especially the Justice and Peace desk. 

Arc Wakowako: Sometimes our minds go beyond our pockets and our capabilities. We might go back 
to the unworkable PCC structures of the past. Concerning new religious groups: the phrase 
‘stealing sheep’ is inappropriate and inaccurate. We live in a society of free choice. And some 
of the so-called ‘sects’ are very helpful to the churches. 
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Pauline MinChiu: I support the proposal for a Family Life desk. I work in this area. We all come from 
families. This is a very important issue. 

Sione Kilisimast Has the Secretariat made a financial feasibility study of the proposal for the three 
new desks? 

Motu'ahala: Only two new desks are proposed: Early Warning and Family Life, making onfy one in 
fact, since Mission and Unity would go to SPATS/MATS and the theological Institutions if 
my proposal is adopted. 

Bishop Bryce: So there will be seven desks. But the exclusion of Mission and Unity must be seriously 
debated by the Assembly. At present we have the General Secretary’s view only. 

DickAvt The changes need much more study. We should remember the dismantling done in 1981, 
which had to be rectified later. The existing programmes were very carefully set up. The 
Mission and Unity desk has been vacant and therefore not able to function properly. The 
Executive have not been consulted on the proposed changes. But is worth considering. 

Bishop Pogo: Mission and Unity is veiy important as the spiritual and theological spearhead of PCC, 
and should be part of the structure if it cannot be properly accommodated in SPATS/MATS 
and so on. 

TaiaopoNasert The proposals will mean increased expense. Couldn’t the Early Warning system be 
part of the Justice and Peace desk? 

Tere Mataio: The reports of the Chairman and General Secretary do not fully reflect PCC’s activities 
since the last Assembly. The Fifth Assembly directed the Executive to investigate the 
question of property development. This important discussion and planning has been going 
on, but neither report mentions it. 

Faatauvaa TaupuaL There has been continual restructuring of PCC in the past - and now again. It 
is no good building up now, and later breaking down through lack of funds. The proposal 
for a large Executive will be veiy costly, and should be properly looked at. 

BRIEFING ON THE BOUGAINVILLE SITUATION 

In his introduction Bishop Finau gave a brief background. He said that the situation in Bougainville 
was one of the sad situations in our area of the Pacific, and that it had already cost many lives. The 
PCC member churches held a Bougainville Sunday in February and a collection was made to help with 
medicine for Bougainville. The meeting of Bougainville representatives and PNG representatives in 
Honiara was chaired by Bishop Leslie Bose^^o, the PCC Chairman. The problem in Bougainville was 
continuing, and still veiy much required the churches’ concern and prayers and whatever effort they 
could make in order to support and bring peace and justice to our brothers and sisters in Papua New 
Guinea and Bougainville. 

Bishop Finau said that Bishop John Zale, as Bishop of the United Church in the Region, and Bishop 
Gregory Singkai of the Catholic Church in Bougainville, had become members of the Interim 
government for Bougainville. Bishop Zale was now Vice-Chairman of the Interim Government and 
Minister for Health of the Republic of Bougainville. He, like so many others, had suffered veiy much. 
“So we welcome you. Bishop John Zale, you who among so many has suffered and seen so many people 
killed. We thank you for your courage and ask you to make us familiar with your situation, and we 
hope to share with you your joys and your suffering.” 

STATEMENT BY BISHOP JOHN ZALE 

[see Appendix 5) 

Following his address Bishop Zale showed the beginning of an Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
Four Comers documentary on Bougainville. While it was being prepared, the Chairman reminded the 
Assembly that the PCC Executive had made a statement, particularly against the blockade which cost 
so many lives. The statement has been sent to the Papua New Guinea Government and other 
governments in the regions, as well as to member churches. The population of Bougainville is 
160,000. 
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SESSION 10 

Tlie Session began when the Rev Dick Avi introduced a paper prepared by the Drafting Committee, 
“Country Reports in Response to Keynote Addresses” [see Theme Addresses]. The paper identified the 
main topics and issues of direct concern to each country. These were to be referred to the Programme 
Committee meetings and Sub-theme groups for further reflection. 

Motu’ahala commented that he had not noticed any reference in the country reports to the nuclear 
issue. 

PRESENTATION BY RESEARCH OFFICER 

Hie Chairman introduced Mr Manfred Ernst, who had begun work early this year on a three-year 
programme of research: ‘Rapidly Growing Religious Groups and Para-church Organisations in the 
Pacific Islands’. 

Mr Ernst said the background of his project was the expressions of concern made at various times 
by the ‘mainline’ churches about these groups. This concern had been expressed by the Fifth 
Assembly in 1986. He listed some of the questions for research: 

What is the role of these groups in the Pacific region? 

What challenges do they bring? 

Are they complementary or divisive? 

Why do we need them? 

Can they cooperate with the mainline churches for the good of the nations? If not, why? 

Mr Ernst said he would be using questionnaires as one of the methods of research. Each member of 
the Assembly had been given a ‘Basic Information‘ sheet and a ‘Questionnaire‘ [see Appendix 6). The 
request was made for the questionnaires to be filled and returned in the next few days. Personal 
details would be used only for the research, and not for publication. 

DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 
Bishop Finau continued as Chairman. 

'The Chairman began by commenting on the proposed building project as an answer to the financial 
dependency problem. If the member churches ‘own’ PCC, it is more likely that they will sacrifice for 
it by contributing more. 'The addition of new desks, for example Family Life, must be considered with 
reference to finance and also with a decision as to what should be done on a regional level, and what 
on a national level. Are we taking the responsibility away from the local Churches and National 
Councils if we make Family Life a desk of PCC? 

Concerning the Mission and Unify desk, it had been left to the General Secretary to do what he could 
while the desk was vacant. The desk concerns more than theological education. Without it the PCC 
would have no theological arm to be the spiritual motivation underpinning our programmes. 

DISCUSSION 

PuqfUu Faaalo: Was the proposed new structure ever discussed in detail by the Executive? 

Motu'ahala: It was drawn up after the April Executive, and I was not required to present it to them. 
The meeting last week did not have a chance to look at it. 

PuaJUu Faaalo: The matter is very important as a means by which the PCC can achieve its purpose. 

It would be a time-consuming issue for this Assembly to debate properly. I suggest that the 
proposal be referred by the Assembly to the new Executive for careful study. 

Apimelekl Qilio: We need more time for constructive study of the proposal. In particular there is not 
enough information on the financial implications. It would be difficult to accept the proposal 
at this time. 

EdeaKidw I agree that the proposal be deferred, and referred to the churches before being sent back 
to the Executive. 































































Day 3 - Tuesday 


Nippy Aiong: We have too many desks in PCC. Also, I suggest we discuss the proposal in the small 
groups we have been put into. 

Are Wakowako: The Unity question is crucial. We are so engrossed in our denominational identities. 

God does not want to take us out of our denomination but to take the denomination out 
of us. We are still far away from giving up what we cherish. Should we be represented on 
the Executive by Churches or as Christians? 

Lopeti Senitidt As a representative of an organisation that works veiy closely with the PCC desks, I 
am worried that the PCC is again moving towards a centralised structure that would 
infringe on the autonomy of the member churches. Also, the proposed structure does not 
empower the powerless, but promotes the power of the church leaders. How does the Early 
Warning system relate to the existing desks? As a representative of an organisation created 
by PCC in 1985,1 want to be clear as to whom we should relate to. 

Jovili Meo: My wony is that what we are doing here in PCC is an imitation of what is going on in the 
WCC. We have desks, but we have no way of evaluating the training programmes they offer. 
Are these short programmes useful? Or should they be attached to local institutions, to 
provide continuity? This would be cheaper and also more constructive and creative. 

Motu‘ahala:The reports of the Desk Secretaries will be given to the Committees for consideration later 
in the Assembly. The programme reports will then come to the plenary sessions later. 
Concerning the training, we have yet to evaluate whether that was useful or not. But 1 have 
had a discussion with the Secretary for Youth and we thought that it would be better, as 
you suggested, to do this in an institution. That is to be discussed in the Secretariat 
Committee when it meets this week. 

Bishop Boseto: Perhaps it is too early to look too much at the structure. The way I see the process is 
to capture our vision of ecumenism. We have two main Inputs, we are divided into country 
groups to bring up concerns, and tomorrow we are going to have six sub-theme inputs. We 
want to try to gather the visions of the Pacific people. The structure must be one that enables 
the majority for our vision to be realised. Therefore I am afraid that if you are bogged down 
with the structure without coming to a focus of your vision, then perhaps your vision is 
blocked. Whose vision are we going to Implement for the next five years? The visions of the 
majority of the delegates and observers are here—^we don’t like to throw them away. What 
is your vision in ecumenism at the grass-roots? How can you empower church leaders to 
be committed to your vision at the local congregation, at the* village level, at the national 
level? So we must not pour water over our vision because of the structure. So far I haven’t 
heard anything about a vision. What I have heard is structure, evaluation, but this will come 
later in committees. We don’t want to see all the progranurie reports come here—we would 
be bogged down. We don’t yet have a clear vision as you come with your concerns. So I would 
say that this structure is a suggestion from the General Secretary. He pulls out Mission and 
Unity which is the basic theological foundation of the unity and mission we have been 
talking about. I don’t think I can see any reason for pulling that one out. It must be there. 

So I want to hear more of your vision, so you can go back with a vision enabling people to 
be committed to ecumenism. 



PCC Officers:(L-R): Mr Sione Motu'ahala, Bishop Boseto and Bishop Finau 
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FaanimoTiatia: Are all the churches in the Pacific contributing the same amount for the funding of 
the PCC? If not, it should be equal, because now there are no more poor churches. 

Motu'ahala: We have four categories of member churches: big churches, medium sized churches, 
small churches, and National Councils of Churches. We ask all of these to contribute a 
certain amount of money each year. If they contributed as requested then the 5% requested 
by the church leaders in their Honiara meeting would be fully subscribed. Before, it was only 
2%, and the WCC and the main contributors kept reminding us of this; so it was raised in 
Honiara. But as you heard in my report this has not been fulfilled by the churches. In fact, 
some churches have not paid one cent in the last five years. This is the reality of our 
ecumenism. 

Susana Setae: In view of this, my question is simply, where will we get the funding for the extensions 
that we want to our structure? 

Motu'ahala; Already one member has indicated to us that they are going to Increase their contribution 
from $1000 to $10,000 a year. So we are hopeful—this is an Assembly of Hope and we are 
working on hope. 

Margaret Worek: Is each desk allocated a certain amount of money for its own use? 

Motu'ahala: We tried last year to allocate funds for each desk, but because the Women’s Desk was 
very active, they spent more than what was allocated to the desk. But yes we do allocate 
funds to each desk. 

Masalosalo Sqpoaga: The Mission and Unity Desk was vacated in 1988 and has been re-advertised. 
Why has there never been a replacement? 

Motu'ahala: We depend so much on our member churches and the response from people here In the 
Pacific. There were I think two applicants who, when we decided to appoint them, withdrew 
their applications. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: What is the term of employment with the PCC? 

Motu'ahala: Three years, and already some people have extended. The Executive approved the 
extension with its constitutional power to appoint people. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: I would like to congratulate you on drawing our attention to unity. You have said 
that churches are ecumenically matured enough to move into this second stage of the 
dream that our forefathers dreamt some years ago. But I have not come across in this report 
any suggestions encouraging the national councils of churches in each area. Would you not 
agree with me that that would be the best starting point for visible unity? I say the same 
about the Early Warming System. I would suggest that instead of making a special desk in 
Fiji or whatever, I think the best thing is to encourage the local coxmcils of churches to be 
on the alert. I think they know best when trouble strikes in their own particular area. They 
could be on the lookout, thus bringing the prophetic message in their own area more 
efiectively than by setting up another expensive desk. 

Motuakore Kora: The Church of Melanesia was a former member of PCC but withdrew in 1981, and 
is now reviewing its membership. Is it acceptable to the PCC that people withdraw when it 
is time for the fees to come in? 

Philemon RitU Our ecumenism is sandwiched between the worldwide view and the local view. I wonder 
how many member churches have taken the BEM document seriously? I gather that only 
a few national councils of churches are doing so; maybe the Papua New Guinea Council of 
Churches and the Tongan Council of Churches, and the Solomon Islands Christian 
Association. We are on an ecumenical pilgrimage, with our own momentum. It Is important 
for us to look at our own context and local situation and try not to be dragged along by the 
views of the World Council of Churches. The BEM is their dociunent. Impx)rtant as it is, we 
have to come up ivith our own theological vision within the Pacific. Somebody should sit 
down and simplify this document—we have a lot of theologians who can do this. It should 
be from our theological perspective, and everything will be come to be unified In this very 
important issue of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. 
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Archbishop Amos Waiaru: May I clarify the matter of the withdrawal of the Church of Melanesia from 
PCC. It was not because of finance that our former leaders decided to withdraw our 
membership: in actual fact we faithfully paid our contributions right up to the day when 
we withdrew. But since then our present leadership has been able to look again at the 
decision that was made by our former leaders and we thought that it would be for our benefit 
if we were to ask to be re-admitted into the PCC family. 

Bishop Ellison Pogo: AVhen the Solomon Islands Christian Association became a member of PCC we 
were then one of its members. So we thought since we had Indirect membership, full 
membership would be a duplication. Then we realised that our representation was not 
suflicient enough to express our needs in PCC. So that was a mistake on our part but we 
all learn from mistakes. 

PhUmone RUU I want to talk not about the structure, but the vision of PCC. We cannot dream and see 
visions in avoid. We should tiy to evaluate what has been done in the past. That is, we make 
a step forward, we make a step backward, and then we can see the future more clearly. That 
is why when 1 was in the Preparatory Committee for the Assembly we emphasised that the 
different desks should submit their reports so that we can see what they are doing, and then 
with the report of the General Secretaiy, we can make an evaluation for the future. But that 
didn’t come up in the report from the General Secretaiy. This is for us a very new thing 
altogether. So the long discussions we are having here tonight are because the Executive 
Committee did not have the chance to look at the reports that were submitted to the 
Assembly. So we were at a loss, we couldn’t see our way through so that we could dream 
visions. So 1 hope that with the desk reports, we together with them can look at the future, 
as well as the past. 1 agree with the Chairman that maybe the structure was blocking our 
vision. 

Leslie Fugut Every structure in the world is only a structure. It is human beings, human hearts, 
human commitment, human will, that gears the structures. So 1 have no vision, but in a 
humble way would like to say that 1 do not have any problems with the structure, but only 
a problem of the heart. The heart of the problem is the problem of the heart! If we have the 
will then all these structures will work out. I know that people in the Pacific can work, 
though some people overseas say we do not know how to work, and they say that we are 
always sleeping under the coconut trees. 

Lisa Meo: The two reports we heard have provoked much thinking, lots of positive and negative 
reaction: congratulations to the Chairman and General Secretaiy! But I am riot happy to 
see that Mission and Unity is left out in the proposed structure. I hope it Avill be Included. 
I hope also that member churches will be awakened and realise that they have a part to play 
in the funding of PCC. 

Faitala TalapusL One of the things I have heard in the discussion tonight Is the separation of the 
churches from PCC and the World Council of Churches. One of our problems Is that we talk 
about PCC as if it is not ours. But it is not something that Is strange to us. It Is us, and imless 
we catch on to this, we find ourselves in the present situation. So far in the first day, about 
40 problems have been raised, and I think that a vision that has been raised out of all this 
Is that there is a hope for a sustainable, just and peaceful Pacific in terms of our 
environment, our social and political structures, and all the issues that have been raised. 
And also in the church. We must take this seriously. If I may borrow a phrase from 
somewhere, “We didn’t inherit the Pacific, we owe it to our children." Concerning the 
proposed change in structure: it is too early to discuss it. Only when we take up the concerns 
of the Assembly at the end of the Assembly can we make up programme priorities and look 
at the desk structure. Also, we need a serious financial review. 

To conclude the discussion, the Chairman suggested: 

that the General Secretaiy be thanked for his Report. 

that the Assembly take note of the proposed structure but defer it until the current programme 
Desk Secretaries’ reports have been considered and evaluated by the Programme Committees, 
that the following items from the General Secretary’s proposals be referred to the following 
Committees, for their consideration and action: 

1) Churches’ financial contributions: to the Finance Committee, 
li) Executive Committee: to the Secretariat Committee. 
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iil) Family Life: to the Women’s and Youth Committee. 

iv) Pacific Ecumenical Forum: to the Justice, Peace and Development Committee. 

v) Moveable Desks: to the New Executive Committee. 

EVENING WORSHIP 

Worship was led by the Roman Catholic delegates. 


Wednesday, 28 August 



Rev Mareta Tahu and Mrs Susanna Setae during the worship led by the United Church in 
Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands 


MORNING WORSHIP 

The devotions were led by the delegates of the United Church of Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. 

SESSION 11 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 

The Chairman announced that there were two further applications for membership of PCC. He asked 
Mr Tere Matalo, a member of the Executive, to explain the situation and propose a resolution on the 
matter. 

Mr Mataio said that constitutionally there were two requirements for admission to membership: 

i) the applicant must accept the PCC basis and aims as stated in the PCC Constitution. 

ii) the application for PCC in membership must be circulated to PCC members no later than 
one year before the next General Assembly. 

He presented the two applications: 

1. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea 

a) This applicant has accepted in writing the basis and aims of PCC. 

b) The applicant’s application was made on 28 June 1991 and has not been circulated to 
PCC members and therefore fails to satisfy requirement (il) above. 

Mr Mataio commented that because this application fails to satisfy requirement (11) above, this 
General Assembly 1991 cannot approve the admission now of the applicant as a PCC member. 
However, he said, it is competent for this General Assembly 1991 to approve the application but to 
delegate to the next Executive Committee the power to confirm the admission to PCC membership 
of the applicant upon the expiry of the period of one year from today’s date. This would mean that 
notice of the application to PCC members must be considered as having been given today. 

A precedent for this type of case is the American Samoa National Council of Churches: the 1986 























































Day 4 - Wednesday 


General Assembly approved the application and authorised the Executive Committee to confirm the 
admission upon the expiry of one year from the Assembly’s approval. 

resolution 5 

That this General Assembly approve the application by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New 
Guinea for PCC membership bat that because the Constitutional requirement ofat least one year's notice 
of the application to PCC members before this General Assembly has not been satisfied, this General 
Assembly authorise the Executive Committee to confirm the admission to PCC rrxembership of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea at the expiry of one year from today. 

Carried 


2. Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Papua New Guinea 

Mr Mataio explained that this applicant’s application had already been circulated to PCC members 
more than one year before this General Assembly and the applicant had accepted in writing the basis 
and aims of PCC as stated in the PCC Constitution. It followed that this application satisfied the 
requirements of the Constitution and this General Assembly could now approve and confirm the 
applicant’s admission to PCC membership. He said that while this application was sufficient for the 
General Assembly to approve the applicant’s admission to PCC membership, it was being proposed 
that the General Assembly give only a conditional approval, to allow an internal matter to be resolved, 
and that until that happened, the approval remain conditional. 

Bishop Gerard Loft clarified the relationship between the Catholic bishops of the Solomon Islands on 
the one hand, and the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands 
on the other. The former body had been admitted already in this Assembly, and the ‘internal matter’ 
was whether the application now being discussed was for the Bishops’ Conference (including the 
Solomon Islands) or for the Papua New Guinea bishops as a separate body. 'The next meeting of the 
Bishops’ Conference would clear the matter up. 


RESOLUTION 6 

That this General Assembly approve the application for PCC membership by the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of Papua New Guinea and confirm its admission to PCC, but only subject to the condition 
that the endorsement of the Bishops’ Conference is obtained. 

Carried 

ELECTION PROCEDURES 

The Chairman introduced a motion from the Nomination Committee. 


RESOLUTION 7 

That the Assembly endorse the following procedures for the election of office Bearers: 

1. The member Church recommend a name of the candidate to the General Assembly 
before its present meeting, or Assembly delegates canpropose a name for a PCC Office 
bearer, during the present meeting of the Assembly. 

2. The member Church or the candidate concerned provides the Assembly Nomination 
Committee, the candidate’s Curriculum Vitae (an outline or summary of ft). 

3. The Assembly Nomination Committee, after receiving every nominee’s Curriculum 
Vitae, shall distribute these to the Official Delegates (voting members) of the Assembly 
for their prayerful consideration, at least TWO days prior to the date of election. 

4. Voting for election shall be done by Secret Ballot, eliminating the lower number of votes 
until one scores the simple majority vote—He/She is then declared the Officer as:- 
Chairman; General Secretary; Secretary for Finance. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 8 

That the closing date for nominations for all PCC Office Bearers be Thursday 29 August at 12:00pm. 

Carried 


BIBLE STUDY II 

The Rev Pothin Wete introduced the second Bible Study, which was based on Isaiah 54 [see Bible 
Studies section]. 
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The Assembly then divided into small groups for discussion. 

SESSION 12 


SUB-THEME PRESENTATIONS 

The Assembly divided into six sections to hear presentations as follows [see Theme Addresses section]: 

Section I (WORSHIP AND LIFE): Rev Hugh Blessing Boe (Church of Melanesia). 

Section H (STEWARDSHIP OF THE PACIFIC INHERITANCE): Rev Elder Utafua Naseri (Congrega¬ 
tional Christian Church of Samoa). 

Section IH (PACIFIC IDENTITY AND THE GOSPEL): Dr Sr Keiti Ann Kanongata'a (Roman Catholic 
Church, Tonga). 

Section IV (EMPOWERING FOR PARTICIPATION): Mrs Lisa Meo (Pacific Theological College; 
Methodist Church in Fiji). 

Section V (SMALLNEISS IN SOLIDARITY): Rev Dr Jovili Meo (Pacific Theological College, Methodist 
Church in Fiji). 

Section VI (FAMILY AND COMMUNITY): Rev Beniera Tetebaro (Kiribati Protestant Church). 

SESSION 13 


SUB-THEME GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Each sub-theme secUon divided into three groups. The groups discussed the sub-theme presenta¬ 
tions, identifying theological, sociological, economic, political, and organisational concerns. 

SESSION 14 

SUB-THEME SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

The groups continued their discussions. 


SESSION 15 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 
GREETINGS 


The Chairman invited two more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly: 

Rev David Gill, Australian Council of Churches, who also brought greetings from the Christian 
Conference of Asia. 

Rev Robert Bates, Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the United States and Canada, who 
also brought greeUngs from the National Council of Churches of the USA. 


REPORTS FROM SUB-THEME SECTIONS 


Each of the 

Section I: 
Section H: 
Section III: 
Section IV: 

Section V: 
Section VI: 


six Sub-theme Sections reported on their afternoon discussions: 

Worship and Life (reporter: Paula Sotutu, Fiji) 

Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance (reporter: Faatoese Auvaa, W/Samoa) 
Pacific Identity and the Gospel (reporter: Billy Wilson, W/Samoa) 

Empowering for Participation (reporters: Aloslna Vavae, W/Samoa/Fijl: Ronald 
Fujiyashi, Hawaii) 

Smallness in Solidarity (reporter: Tupuna Rakanui, Cook Islands) 

Family and Community (reporter: William Longgar, Papua New Guinea) 


The reports were received. It was decided to refer them after having been collated and typed, to the 
Programme Committees as follows: 

Sub-theme I: to Mission and Unity Committee 

Sub-theme II: to Justice and Peace Committee 
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Sub-theme III: 
Sub-theme IV: 
Sub-theme V: 
Sub-theme VI: 


to Mission and Unity Committee 
to Women and Youth Committee 
to Justice and Peace Committee 
to Women and Youth Committee 


evening WORSHIP 

Devotions were led by the delegates of the Churches of Christ, Vanuatu. 

Thursday, 29 August 


MORNING WORSHIP 

The devotions were led by the delegates of the Congregational Christian Churches of American Samoa 
and Western Samoa. 

SESSION 16 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE 

Awelcome Assembly was addressed by Bishop Getake Gam, Head Bishop of the Eivangelical Lutheran 
Church of Papua New Guinea. He thanked the Assembly for the welcome given to him and his fellow- 
delegate, Rev Christoph Brlnckmeier. He brought greetings from his Church, which has some 
800,000 members in twelve dioceses. He outlined the history of the Church, its objectives, and its 
structure. He emphasised the ecumenical orientation of the Church, shown by its membership of the 
Papua New Guinea Council of Churches and the Melanesian Institute, and now of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches. 

Bishop Gam concluded by presenting a gift to the Chairman of the Assembly. 

BIBLE STUDY III 

The Bible study was introduced by David Esterline, using Luke 7: 36-50 [see Bible Studies section]. 
The Assembly then divided into small groups for discussion. 

SESSION 17 


PROGRAMME COMMITTEES 

The Assembly divided into Programme Committees to consider the reports of the desk secretaries and 
the sub-theme groups. They were asked to prepare reports for the Assembly plenary, taking care to 
include visions, concerns, priorities for the programmes, and plans for action. 

SESSION 18 

The Programme Committees continued to meet. 

SESSION 19 

The Programme Committees continued to meet. 

SESSION 20 

The Programme Committees continued to meet. 

BUSINESS 

Members of the Assembly then gathered together to hear the Chairman’s announcement about 
procedure. 

RESOLUTION 9 

That aclosedmeetingofthe official delegates andmewbers of the Executive, excluding those nominated 
as officers, be held on Friday, 30 August, at 1.30-2.30p.m., to share information about candidates and 
procedures for the election. 

Carried 
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PCC HYMN BOOK 

Rev Dr Bruce Deverell spoke about the new PCC hymn book, a draft of which was being used for the 
Assembly. A committee has been working to compile the book which will replace the old yellow- 
covered PCC hymn book. He said they are hoping to include two songs from every country and invited 
members to approach him about this and other suggestions. 

EVENING WORSHIP 

Devotions were led by the delegates of the Ekalesia Niue. 


Friday, 30 August 

MORNING WORSHIP 

The devotions were led by the delegates of the Cook Islands Christian Church. 


SESSION 21 


BIBLE STUDY IV 

The study for the day (Luke 24:13-35) was Introduced by Pothln Wete [see Bible Studies section]. The 
Assembly then divided into small groups for discussion. 


SESSION 22 


ADDRESS 

The Assembly was addressed by Archbishop Sir Peter Kurongku, who brought greetings from the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Papua New Guinea. The Catholic Church in Papua New Guinea has 
18 dioceses and one million members. 

GREETINGS 

The Chairman invited more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly: 

Mr Roel Aalbersberg, ICCO (Inter-Church Organisation for Development Cooperation in the 
Netherlands). 

Rev Terry Brown, Anglican Church in Canada, who brought greetings also from the Canadian 
Council of Churches and its chairman. Dr Stuart Brown. 

Rev Hannes Gaenssbauer, Association of Protestant Churches and Missions in Germany 
(EMW), who brought greetings also from the Conference of European Churches. 

Mr Christoph Dehn, Dienste in Obersee (Committee of the Protestant Churches of Germany 
for Service Overseas), who referred to his organisation’s involvement in the service of Marlies 
Ktibeck (translator/interpreter) and Manfred Ernst (research ofllcer). 

REPORT FROM THE SECRETARIAT COMMITTEE 

The Chairman invited the Rev Puafltu Faaalo to report the Secretariat Committee’s recommendations 
for the composition of the Executive. The recommendations were presented and explained, and a 
motion proposed: 

1. That the Executive be composed of representatives from each member church and each 
national council of churches. 

2. That there should be three youth and three women on the Executive, one woman and one youth 
from each of the sub-regions: Melanesia, Micronesia and Pol)mesla. 

3. That each member church and national council find time to nominate their executive member 
so that this Assembly can know who they are, and that priority be given to those who 
participated in this Assembly: the same to apply also to their proxies. 

4. That the principal of PTC continue to be an ex-ollicio member of the Executive. 
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DISCUSSION 

SECTION 1 OF THE MOTION 

SalesiHavea: Is the old way of representing different church families so bad that we need to change? 

Or is this something that will greatly improve life and mission of PCC? I feel that we will be 
losing something that must be inherent in ecumenism, an element of trust: that I trust you 
to represent me, speak on my behalf and decide for me. Has something drastically wrong 
happened in the last live years? Perhaps it would be better not to dismantle the way we have 
been going, but rather to renovate the house to find new avenues for standing together and 
being counted as members of PCC. 

PuaJUuFaaalo: It came strongly out of our Committee’s discussion that this proposed structure would 
bring greater participation by the member churches and their NCCs in the life and work and 
decision-making of PCC. 

Bishop Boseto: I think the points about greater participation and the communicating back are very 
important. And the point about owning the PCC. 

Jovili Meo: It is important for the Assembly to have a clear picture of the financial implications and 
■ the difference between the number of member churches in the existing Executive and those 
in the new one we are proposing. 

PuaJUuFaaalo: We did touch a little on the expenses of the Executive meetings during the past five 
years and there was some concern. There was a proposal that we see the financial report 
first before we go into taking these important decisions. 

Bishop Boseto: Also in the last five years we have been trying to hold leaders and secretaries 
conferences, but have not been able to because of the problem of finance. We have been 
holding two meetings a year of the Executive, but I believe if we pass this one, the Executive 
will be meeting only once. With this big size we can’t have two meetings a year. But if you 
are convinced that participation and communicating and owning PCC is very Important, we 
must try and organise finance accordingly. 

BiUy Wilson: In this proposal how many members will we have? Representation is not really to me the 
important issue here; what we are after is effectiveness. 

Bishop Boseto: The number will be 35 including the women and youth., 

Pakoa Marakt In the experience of the past Executive those of us who represented our own small 
families if churches seemed to be effective through to our grass-roots members, whereas 
families that were big and could have only one representative found difficulty. I would say, 
retain the number of each family, but also let us take up our responsibility, and share the 
expense between PCC and member churches. That would show that we really own PCC. 

Bishop Boseto: The financial implications can be looked at by the Financial Committee. Let us stay 
with the motion before us. 


Faatoese Auvaa: 'The Pacific churches are providing only 2% of the budget. I recognise the need for 
greater participation and improved communication, but finance will be a problem. I am 
greatly concerned by the Increase in those member churches who have not made their 
contributions in the last five years. Perhaps visits from Suva to the Pacific churches could 
improve participation and communication. Those who move around could take greetings 
and other issues that concern PCC members, and this would be much easier financially. 


RESOLUTION 10 


That the Executive be composed of representatives Jrom each member church and each national council 
of churches. 


SECTION 2 OF THE MOTION 


Carried 


ApimelekiQUio: I am not sure whether we are now working towards ecumenism or dividing ourselves 
into Melanesian and Polynesian and Microneslan divisions. What is the reason for the 
division into three groups? 
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SalesiHaveatThe aim in accepting so many members for the Executive was fair representation. Where 
is justice in this representation of youth and women? How do we justify only three youth 
and three women? 

Yvette Temauri: If we pass a motion to have three women and three youth on the Executive, one from 
each sub-region, that means we are leaving out the French-speaking territories. Couldn’t 
we have four women and four youth? 

Susana Setae: I think the motion was drawn up in the light of the fact that the women smd the youth 
have a network established at the sub-regional level, making it easy to pass on information 
and do our programmes. 

Faatauvaa Tupuat My reservation about the motion is that there will be many members on the 
Executive. I propose an amendment, that there should be only one youth and one woman 
on the Executive. (The amendment was not seconded). 

Leslie Fugui: I think that the recommendation is a step forward, making the national councils more 
of a realify and more functional. When national councils are strong we will be able to diffuse 
action to where the mass of people live—that is, the grass-roots. 

The member churches and the national councils of churches will not be sending all male 
delegates: women and youth will have the privilege of coming from that group too, so there 
will be three women and three youth plus any other women and youth who come as 
delegates from the member churches and the national bodies. 

PakoaMarakU I support the motion but I think the finance report should come to the plenary so that 
the member churches know where we are. It is a pity that we have not had the finance report 
so that we could see the reality before making decisions on structures that we might not 
be able to maintain. 

TereMataioiThe Committee on the Secretariat was aware of the financial implications of the increased 
size of the executive. It was felt that at least Initially the Executive could meet only once a 
year. And if that was found to be more expensive than expected then it might be proposed 
that the executive meet only once every two years, bearing in mind that in between meetings 
of the executive its work is being carried out by the standing committee, which can be 
convened as often as is required. While I sympathise with the suggestion that there should 
be a fourth member representing the French-speaking churches, it would mean that every 
time the Executive meets it would need an interpreter. With effective communication 
through the women’s committees at each sub-regional level, the three proposed representa¬ 
tives for women should suffice. 

Mine Pose: It really makes me sad to be in an Assembly like this, filled with pastors and ministers who 
do not practice what they preach. We have been talking about unity, but where is the unity? 
You try to push out part of the body and say “tyou’re not that important, just a little bit of 
you here is enough, you’re not as Important as the other big part.” We talk also about 
solidarity with women, but is this the way you show your solidarity with women? I ask this 
Assembly to please give us our share of equal or unequal representation starting with four 
in the Executive. 

Ralph Teinaore: I support this amendment to have four representatives each for youth and women, 
bearing in mind that French-speaking churches should have more participation in every 
seminar, consultation and workshop that PCC conducts. Another two is nothing when we 
have decided already to have so many. Let me remind you that French and English are both 
official languages of PCC. So when someone says that we will have to provide translation 
- of course! You cannot force the two churches always to send English-speaking people. If 
they decide to send someone who does not know English, you have to provide means to help 
those churches. 

j 

An amendment was moved that the number of youth and women representatives on the Executive 

be changed to four to include representatives from the French-speaking churches. 
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RESOLUTION 11 


That there should be four women and Jour youth representatives on the PCC Executive: one 
representative from each of the si±>-regions (Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia) and one from the 
French-speaking churches. 


RESOLUTION 12 


Carried 


That each member church and national council find time to nominate their Ebcecutive member, so that 
this Assembly can have the list of names for approval as soon as possible, and that priority be given 
to those who parlicipated in this Assembly; the same to apply also to their proxies. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 13 

That the Principal of PTC conlinue lo be an ex-ojjicio member of the Executive. 

Carried 

Billy Wilson: I suggest (hat if any church has not paid its dues, its membership should remain intact 
but it would pay its way to Executive meetings or other meetings. 

Bishop Boseio: This can be referred to the finance committee. 

Faaloese Auvaa: The matter of finance should be deferred until the report of the finance committee, 
because we should look at this very deeply with concern and pastoral care. There are some 
member churches who have almost come to the point of pa 5 ang their total dues, with good 
reasons. 

RESOLUTION 14 

That the mailer of unpaid dues be deferred until the report of the finance committee is presented. 

Carried 

It was clarified that official proxies could vote, and that Executive members could not vote. There was 
discussion of whether non-voting members of the Assembly and persons who were not present could 
be nominated for office. 

RESOLUTION 15 

That the voting rights be restricted to official delegates and official proxies, but that any person could 
be nominated for election to office. 

Carried 


SPECIAL MEETING 

Before Session 23 began, the official delegates, together with those Executive members who were not 
candidates for Chairman, General Secretaiy and Treasurer, met in closed session. 

The Chairman, Bishop Boseto, spoke about the confidential curricula vitae of the candidates, which 
were distributed to delegates. 

The procedures was discussed, and it was decided by the meeting that: 

(a) the list of eleven candidates for the three positions should be received, together with the 
curricula vitae of ten of them. 

(b) the list of names should be taken away by the delegates for prayerful consideration, in 
preparation for the election next week. 

(c) the curricula vitae should be handed in again before the delegates left the meeting hall. 


SESSION 23 

ASSEMBLY PLENARY 
GREETINGS 

The Chairman invited more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly: 
Ms Bunny McDiarmld, Greenpeace, New Zealand. 
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Ms Anne Unander, General Board of Global Ministries, United Methodist States of America. 
Mr Viktor Kalsiepo, West Papua People’s Front, who also presented his colleagues Evellen van 
den Broek and Martin Kafiar. 

WCC ASSEMBLY PANEL 

The Assembly was addressed by a panel consisting of Rev Dick Avi, Rev Edea Kidu, Miss Tungane 
Williams, Bishop Ellison Pogo, Rev Puafitu Faaalo, and Mr John Doom. 

Dick Avi gave some general information about WCC Assembly in Canberra in February 1991. He 
referred to the situation of the indigenous inhabitants of Australia. 

Bishop Pogo spoke about the preparatory meeting convened by the WCC Pacific task force and held 
in Suva in September 1990. The delegates had gathered to discuss Pacific issues which could be 
brought to the Canberra Assembly. The main issues identified were discussed under the headings 
of Land, Sea, and People. Concerns Included education and leadership development, gospel and 
culture, ecumenism and mission, communication, tourism, materialism, and the nuclear and 
independence issues. 

Dick Avi explained how the Pacific delegates found it difficult to present their concerns in such a huge 
meeting, and how they tried instead to use a ‘Pacific tent’ for this purpose. 

PuaJUu Faaalo emphasised the value of hearing about the concerns Christians are wrestling with in 
many parts of the world, and hying to relate these to the struggles of Pacific churches and nations. 
As a member of the WCC Central Committee and Eixecutlve Committee during the past seven or eight 
years, he had been greatly enriched, but had encountered great difficulties in communicating with 
the Pacific churches and representing their concerns. Perhaps it was due to inadequate recognition 
of his role by PCC and member churches. Now that the region has five representatives on the Central 
Committee, as well as a President (Bishop Boseto), it is important for the churches and PCC to 
communicate with these people so that Pacific Issues can be brought up at international level. 
Sometimes Pacific churches are tempted to Ignore outside viewpoints, but we should remember that 
we are all carrying out the one mission of God for the world. We are only local expressions of that 
mission, and we need to hear from Christians elsewhere. The Pacific delegates were able to work out 
very satisfactory covenants with supportive European churches. He found it sad however that Pacific 
delegates did not make their voices heard more often at the Assembly. 

Dick Avi pointed out that Edea Kidu and Tungane Williams are two of the other five who were elected 
to the Central Committee. 

Edea Kidu shared some of his personal observations of the Canberra Assembly. He expressed his 
appreciation of the work of the Australian Council of Churches in hosting the Assembly. Being part 
of such a large gathering of diverse Christians was a challenging experience. The Pacific Tale’ or tent 
was useful in highlighting current Pacific concerns, just as the Aboriginal tent and women’s tent did 
for their concerns. 

Tungane Williams spoke about the participation of women and youth. The unify of the women was 
a notable feature, as was the election of a young person as a President. 


SESSION 24 


WCC ASSEMBLY PANEL 

Tungane Williams spoke of the important contribution made by youth at the Assembly. Youth 
representatives had brought fresh Insights and a sense of urgency with their first-hand 
experience of unemplo 3 mient, war, human rights violations, and consumerism. 

QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS FROM THE FLOOR WERE NOW INVITED: 

JoviliMeo: As one who was present at the Assembly, I believe that the Pacific delegates did make an 
Impact In the small groups and through the recommendations they put forward. The issue 
of indigenous rights stood out as an Important feature, and we need to join in the voicing 
of these rights at meetings such as this present one. Another controversial issue was a 
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theological one. between ‘Christocentric’ and ‘ecocentric’ theology. The first was a European 
emphasis, and the second was emphasised by the Asian, African and Pacific participants. 
We need to think about whether God can be Included in the traditional harmonious 
relationship between culture and the ecosystem. 

Leva Kila Pat: How can we increase the impact of Pacific participation at international ecumenical 
meetings? 

PuqfituFaaalo: At Canberra our delegates did contribute in the small groups but less so in the plenary 
sessions. 

DickAvUAs a small region we have a limited impact. Also, the Aborigines were given a prominent place, 
and as part of our solidarity with them we did not seek a place in a plenary session. 

John Doom: Ihe Pacific Impact was greater them ever before, even compared to the plenary session 
given to the Pacific in Vancouver. In Canberra we had 92 representatives, of whom 28 were 
official delegates: a very high representation. There were 17 men and 11 women, of whom 
only two were youth. The preparatory meeting in Suva was very valuable. Perhaps we 
should have more continuity in our representation at such gatherings, to build up 
experience for full participation. Now we have six members in the Central Committee, 
including one President.and we should try to keep contact with them through the Geneva 
desk, the PCC, and the national councils of churches. 

Billy Wilson: In the churches we have not really had enough feedback from our Canberra representa¬ 
tives. This is common in the Pacific—^we do not get enough Information from our 
headquarters. 

John Doom: Yes, we do have a problem of communication in the Pacific. Church officials need to pass 
on the wealth of information they receive. 

Bishop Lambert: Is PCC a member of WCC? 

Motu'ahala: Only churches can be members of WCC—PCC is an associated member, and sent three 
observers: Bishop Boseto, Bishop Flnau, and myself. In the Pacific tent we raised the issue 
of Roman Catholic participation in WCC. I wonder if this issue has been discussed at 
Central Committee or Executive level. 

Bishop Boseto: I was asked to accept nomination as a President. I was ijeluctant, having decided to 
retire and go home to my village in Choiseul. At Canberra I was approached again by the 
Pacific delegation and was still reluctant, but honoured their invitation. I told the 
Nomination Committee I was only a grass-roots man, but they said they welcomed that. So 
I was chosen as one of the eight Presidents, the first one from the Pacific. I’ll try to do my 
best. If the sea is rough at Choiseul, I’ll send a message to Emilio Castro and say I cannot 
come. I can go fishing. I have been involved with WCC since 1975, in the Central Committee 
and in the Commission for World Mission and Evangelism. In the WCC we seem to repeat 
ourselves over and over, just like PCC. Who will implement what we decide? We need 
leadership conversion, so that people can be reached and educated about what we’ve been 
discussing. We should go down to tiie bottom so that we can help the majority. The Solomon 
Islands will have more than a million people next century. Who will care for them? It’s a 
challenge. 

Tere Mataio: Global warming will have a great impact on our islands. Will PCC be represented at the 
United Nations Conference on the environment in Brazil next year? 

FattaiaTalapusi:The Pacific delegation pushed the WCC to adopt a resolution asking for participation 
in the Brazil conference. In Geneva in July it was clear that the issue will be very Important 
in the WCC agenda in future. 

Peter Salamonsen: PCC is represented in the South Pacific Regional Environmental Protection 
Programme (SPREP), which will prepare official statements from the Pacific for the Brazil 
meeting. Non-govemment organisations wfil meet also in Brazil alongside the government 
leaders, and there needs to be a PCC presence in that. 
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DickAvi: We are engaged now in working out how we can bring back the spirit of Canberra to PCC 
and the member churches. 

Bishop Ftnaw PCC tries to disseminate information. “PCC NEWS” needs to be distributed more widely 
within the churches by their headquarters. 

GREETINGS 

The Chairman invited more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly. 

Rev James Kimo Merseberg, Hawaii Council of Churches. He brought greetings from the 
Council and its Executive Director, Patricia Mumford, and from his own Church, the United 
Church of Christ. 

Mr Ronald Fujiyoshi, Interim Coordinator of the Pacific Ecumenical Forum, Hawaii. 

Mr Lopetl Senituli, Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Rev Dr Faitala Talapusl, representing the Principal of the Pacific Theological College, Rev Dr 
Slone Latukefu, who regrets that he is not able to be present at the Assembly. 

Dr Ching-fen Hsiao, United Church of Christ in the United States of America. 

Rev Jack Lakavich, United Church of Canada, who also brought greetings from the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


MELE CHILDREN 

A group of Mele children sang two songs they had been taught by Mrs Maiy-Lu Walker, a member 
of the Assembly music team. 

FEAST 

In the evening the Assembly members were invited to Join the people of Mele in a feast they had 
prepared in celebration of the 41st anniversary of their move from Mele Island to the mainland. Mr 
Simeon Poilapa explained the significance of the occasion (see Appendix 7], and this was followed by 
entertainment provided by the Mele people and some of the delegates. 


Saturday, 31 August 

The members of the Assembly enjoyed a rest day. Some went on a bus tour around the island. 

In the evening the Assembly was invited by the President of Vanuatu to a recepUon at the Radisson 
Royal Palms Resort. President Fred Timakata met the members individually, and spoke words of 
welcome. Bishop Boseto replied on behalf of the delegates. 


SUNDAY, 1 SEPTEMBER 

Members of the Assembly attended and participated in worship services held in various churches in 
and around Vila. 


AFTERNOON YOUTH RALLY 

Three youth groups from Port Villa Joined PCC delegates and Mele Community in a youth rally on 
Sunday afternoon, 1 September. 

About 200 people, not including the children, took part in the action songs, choruses, drama and 
prayers for the young people of the Pacific. 

PCC Chairman, Bishop Leslie Boseto addressed the meeting, emphasising a call to proclaim the living 
hope - the risen Lord. 
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Monday, 2 September 

MORNING WORSHIP 

The worship was led by the delegates from the Evangelical Church of French Polynesia. 

SESSION 27 


announcement 

The Chairman reminded the delegates that the names of proxies must be submitted in writing. 
GREETINGS 

Letters of greeting were received from the following: 

Canadian Council of Churches (Dr Stuart Brown, General Secretaiy) 

Papua New Guinea Council of Churches (Mrs Rose Muingnepe, Chairperson). 

Parish of Le Puy, Reformed Church of France (pastor Didier Doval, who sent greetings through 
Ms Anne Quehen, a member of the parish and of the Assembly translation team). 

The Chairman invited some more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly: 

Rev John Moyer (Frontier Internship in Mission, Geneva) 

Ms Leigh Bowden (Action for World Development, Sydney) 

Mr Robert Jakes (Uniting Church in Australia, Sydney) 

NEW EXECUTIVE 

The General Secretary read the names of those nominated for membership of the new Executive 
Committee. The Chairman read the names of several proxies nominated by delegations to replace 
members who had left. 



Voting on a motion 


RESOLUTION 16 

That the following be the members of the new Executive of the Pacific Conference of Churches, [see List 
of Executive Committee members]. 

Carried 


REPORT FROM THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Chairperson called for the report of the Programme Committee that had dealt with Finance. Dr 
Jovili Meo raised a point of order, reminding the Assembly that according to the constitution the report 
of the Secretary for Finance should be heard and discussed in plenary session. 
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RESOLUTION 17 

That the report of the Secretary for Finance should be distributed to all delegates before the plenary 
session on finance is held. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 18 

That copies of the proposal for the development of the PCC property in Suva be distributed to all 
delegates. 

Carried 


PROGRAMME COMMITTEES 

Members of the Assembly divided into their respective Programme Committees to finalise the 
Committee reports. 


SESSION 28 

REPORT FROM THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON JUSTICE, PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT 

Bishop Finau said that only a section of the report would now be presented and discussed. It 

concerned the political situation In Vanuatu, and took the form of a statement recommended for 

adoption. 

RESOLUTION 19 

That the statement about the Vanuatu political situation be adopted. 

Carried 

REPORT FROM THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON WOMEN 

The report [see Programme Desk Reports] was presented by Mrs Becky’s Christmas Tauasi. It was 

received, and opened for discussion. 

AptmelekiQilio: First we need to hear a report of the desk’s achievements, and also further information 
about the financial Implications. 

Bishop Finau- The Women’s Desk report was distributed to the churches earlier, and has been 
reviewed in the relevant Programme Committee. 

Yvette Temauri: I am willing to give a summary of what I have already presented to the Programme 
Committee. The Desk was operated from Tahiti, and advised by a committee. The necessity 
of transferring our consultation from Fiji to the Cook Islands meant that we exceeded the 
budget in 1990. 

Fa'atuva'a Tapuat I am grateful to the Women’s Desk for spending its budget. Partner agencies 
always ask about unused funds. 

Jovili Meo: Short summaries like the one from the Women’s Desk are useful before we discuss the 
Committee’s recommendations. The women have shown how to engage in alternative 
education and attract funding for it. But planned continuity in such education over a five- 
year period is necessary. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: The Assembly should be given the opportunity to discuss the Women’s Desk 
budget. 

Bishop Finau: It is the responsibility of the Desk Secretary to prioritise the expenditure, and the 
Elxecutlve and Standing Committees keep the programmes under review. 

Apimeleki Qtlio: We need to have all reports circulated well beforehand. 
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resolution 20 

That the reports of all officers and Desk Officers be circulated to the member churches and fraternal 
delegates at least one month before the General Assembly. 

Carried 

Slone FustmalohL Is the Pacific Women’s Day of Prayer different from the World Day of Prayer? 
Yvette Temaurt Yes, it is held in May and is additional. 

Tere Mataio: Decentralisation in Tahiti has caused some operational problems. Should the Desk be 
moved back to Suva? 

Yvette Temaurt Someone else could operate the Desk In Suva, but I cannot leave Tahiti. 

Susana Setae: The Evangelical Church in French Polynesia has been veiy helpful. Are the churches 
hying to put women into leadership roles, as requested by PCC? The ecumenical movement 
Is being promoted at grass-roots level. 

Bishop Finau: We must all work to facilitate the Decade of Solidariiy with Women. 

RESOLUTION 21 

That the report and recommendations from the Programme Committee on Women be approved. 

Carried 


GREETINGS 

The Chairman invited more fraternal delegates to address the Assembly: 

- Ms Kirsten Cade, Protestant Association for Cooperation in Development, (EZE), Germany. 

- Rev James Pierson, Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the USA and Canada. 

Bishop Finau thanked Mr Pierson for his suggestion that a letter be drafted and sent to related bodies, 
councils and churches overseas, covering issues of concern to PCC, in order to raise awareness of 
issues and of PCC. The Justice and Peace Committee had made a similar recommendation. 

REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Chairman (Bishop Finau) paid tribute to the work of the Finance Committee In Suva, and its 
chairman Mr John Kado. 

It was clarified that the Secretary for Finance was required to report to the Assembly on the period 
1986-1990. The other report was the audited accounts for 1990 only, which were for the Executive 
Committee. 

SESSION 29 


Bishop Finau resumed the chair. 

BUILDING PROJECT 

The Chairman Introduced Mr John Kado, Chairman of the Finance Committee, who explained the 
proposal for a PCC Building Project [see PCC Ofiicers' Reports). 

He explained that the Assembly’s approval is being sought so that the necessary funds can be 
obtained. This funding would be quite separate from that of the regular programmes of PCC, and 
would not affect the income from overseas partners. Delay would not only increase the cost of the 
project, but also Increase the anticipated revenue. 

It was not known how an income-producing project would affect PCC’s non-profit status with respect 
to taxation. 

The timing of the project depended on the Assembly decision. The member churches would have to 
be ready to shoulder the burden of providing 20% of the cost togetherwith the contributions of partner 
organisations. The bank loan would be greatly facilitated by a strong Assembly approval. 
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Mr Kado explained that the site in central Suva was likely to produce a very good rental income. The 
flats could be rented out or used for PCC staff to save pa 5 dng rent. The rents received would pay off 
the loan. 


"nie aim was to Increase PCC’s self-reliance. The churches could themselves. Invest in the project, but 
it had been envisaged that they would welcome the easing of pressure on their need to pay into PCC. 
But some initial funding from the churches would be needed, perhaps an average of $10,000 from 
each church. The comment was made that it might be necessary to take the proposal back to the 
member churches before approval could be given. 

Tlie Chairman invited comment from overseas partners. Two responded: Ms Kirsten Gade (EZE) said 
that support from EZE would be unlikely because the project was not a development one. She 
suggested EDCS (Netherlands) as a possibility. Mr Roel Aalbersberg (ICCO) gave his opinion 
reluctantly, because the decision was up to PCC. He warned against building up the institutional 
nature of PCC, which could conflict with PCC policies and emphases and might create a new kind of 
dependence on market forces. 


Delegates then spoke in favour of the project. The suggestion was made that each member church 
should contribute US$10,000 to the project, on top of their regular contributions. Support was given 
to this by representatives from the Cook Islands Christian Church, the Evangelical Church of French 
Poljmesla, the Kiribati Protestant Church, the Methodist Church in Samoa, the Congregational 
Christian Church in Samoa, and the United Church of Christ in the Marshall Islands. Representatives 
from some other churches offered support in principle but felt it was necessary to seek confirmation 
from their governing bodies. There was also discussion as to whether the expected contribution 
should be adjusted according to the size of the church. 

It was moved that the Assembly approve the project as presented and that each member contribute 
$USD10,000, or alternatively that (lie matter of contributions be referred to the churches’ governing 
bodies for confirmation and the setting of the precise amounts to be paid. But the motion was 
withdrawn in favour of the following: 


RESOLUTION 22 

That PCC proceed with the project as outlined in the report. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 23 

That the contributions expected from each member church be worked out by the Executive. 

Carried 


SESSION 30 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR FINANCE 

MrTulanga Manuella presented his report [see PCC Officers’ Reports]. 

DISCUSSION 

Nippy Along: Why does PCC operate accounts outside Fiji? 

Tulanga Manuella: The account in Sydney is for receiving Australian contributions. The accounts in 
Tonga, Western Samoa, and Vanuatu are for facilitating our activities in those countries. 
Including the Assembly in Vanuatu. The offshore account in Fiji makes our overseas 
transactions much easier. / 

Pakoa MarakU Why have ‘staff advances’ gone so high, despite the restriction to one month’s salary? 

Tulanga Manuella: We give advances'for various personal expenses. There is a plan to recover them, 
by deducting up to two-thirds of the salary. The Finance Committee has approved the 
advances. 

Seru Verebalaviv Why was the Executive’s directive on advances not followed? Desk secretaries are 
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entitled to staff housing; why is one of them in rental housing while one of the support staff 
occupies PCC housing? Why are the support staff so highly paid by Fiji standards? 

TulangaManuellatThe Finance Committee referred the advances to the ExecuUve. The translator and 
General Secretary’s secretary are entitled to PCC housing. 

Motu'ahala: Yes, the housing was approved by the Executive. The salaries were set in 1987. 

Ralph Teinaore: The Executive did not give approval, but were simply informed. 

Seru Verebalavw In April 1991 the General Secretary was directed by the Ebcecutlve to take 
appropriate action concerning the house. 

JoviliMeo: We should have an audited set of accounts, to satisfy ourselves everything is there. Why 
have the costs of Executive meetings risen from $9000 to $126,000? What is the celling for 
staff advances? Are all these Issues being decided by fiffl committee meetings? Are the staff 
advances part of the budget projections (Schedule 8)? 

Faatauuaa TupuaL Audited statements are available for 1991 and earlier years. 

Simote Vea: How much of the five-year plan been carried out, and how many programmes are 
awaiting funds? It is alarming to see the cost of the administration compared with the cost 
of the programmes. It is to the programmes that partners contribute. 

TulangaManuella: Advances are given in response to need, and always require committee approval. 
Salary levels for support staff were set by the committee. Differences in Secretaries’ salaries 
probably reflect differing levels of responsibility. 

Motu'ahala: If administrative expenses are greater than programme costs we do indeed have a 
problem. 

The Assembly then considered the recommendations of the Programme Committee on Finance as 

presented by the Rev Faatoese Auvaa. 

RESOLUTION 24 

That the Assembly encourage members of PCC to pay arrears by 31 December, 1991. ■ 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 25 

That the Executive be instructed to go ahead with thejilling of Desks already approved. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 26 

That the Executive be instructed to devise a system that could be used to encourage member churches 
to pay their contributions in time. 

Carried 


It was decided to make a copy of the audited reports available to all delegations. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The Chairman presented the candidates for Chairman, General Secreteiy, and Secretary for Finance. 


SESSION 31 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The roll of voting delegates and proxies was checked. The total was 135. "010 nominations were as 
follows: 
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1. Chairman - four candidates 

Bishop Patelisio Finau {CEPAC, Tonga) 

Bishop Ellison Pogo (Church of Melanesia) 

Rev Masalosalo Sopoaga (Congregational Christian Church of American Samoa) 

Rev Manasa Lasaro (Methodist Church in Fiji) 

The final count ofvotes cast was established at 133. The vote was by secret ballot and Bishop Patelisio 
Finau was elected the new PCC Chairman. 

2. General Secretary - five candidates 

Rev Hany Wilson (United Church of Christ, Pohnpei) 

Rev Tevita Amituanal (Methodist Church in Samoa) 

Rev Utufua Naseri (Congregational Christian Church in Samoa) 

Rev Dick Avi (United Church of Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands) 

Mr Stone Motu'ahala (Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga) 

The final count ofvotes cast was established at 133. The vote was by secret ballot and the Rev Dick 
Avi was elected the new General Secretary of PCC. 

3. Secretary for Finance - two candidates 
Mr Tulanga Manuella (Church of Tuvalu) 

Mr John Powell (Methodist Church in Fiji) 

It was moved and seconded that the election be deferred because the Report of the Secretary for 
Finance had not yet been accepted and the report for Youth Secretary had not yet been presented. 
Ihe motion was lost. 

The final count ofvotes cast was established at 134. The vote was by secret ballot and Mr John Powell 
was elected the new Secretary for Finance. 

The successful candidates were congratulated by the Chairman, and each briefly addressed the 
Assembly. 

EVENING WORSmP 

Worship was led by the delegates of the EJvangelical Church of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands. 


Tuesday, 3 September 

MORNING WORSHIP 

Devotions were led by the Nauru delegates, assisted by those from Kiribati. 


SESSION 32 


BIBLE STUDY V 

Pothin Wete Introduced the session, in which each of the eighteen groups made a five-minute 
presentation arising out of their discussions and looking forward into what might happen after the 
Assembly is over. 


SESSION 33 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 
GREETINGS 

The Chairman invited another fraternal delegate to address the Assembly. 

DrVictorWC Hsu, Director, East Asia and the Pacific Committee, National Council of Churches USA 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Chairman invited the Assembly to continue the discussion of the report. 

Simote Vea: Will the three-tier structure of membership contributions continue? 

Tulanga Manuella: The contributions issue was raised at the Honiara meeting, which proposed a new 
structure based on the number of adherents. But some churches have not supplied the 
figures. 

Bishop Finaw The previous system was impersonal, but a system based on the number of adherents 
could be used to encourage individual church members' awareness of PCC. If all contribute 
then all will feel a sense of ownership. 

JovEiMeo: If the contributions are based strictly on the number of adherents, no accotmt is taken 
of Inequalities between churches with respect to wealth. Also, numbers are sometimes 
deliberately understated in order to reduce the level. The question of giving should be 
addressed theologically. 

NeuJJer Vaea: I am concerned that the audited reports are not available to us. It is difficult to fully 
understand the accounts we have before us, especially with regard to the assets and 
liabilities. The current account is not the same thing as the financial report. The report 
should group items more explicitly. PCC should have a financial plan and follow it carefully 
for the sake of responsible fmanci^ management. Staff advances must be strictly controlled 
and repaid quickly. We are not a bank. Financial reports must be made regularly and 
punctually. Good stewardship of the finances is important. 

Billy Wilson: I suggest that each programme Desk should have its own budget and report financially 
to the Assembly. Also, there should be adequate insurance cover for all delegates. 

JoviliMeo: Staff salaries should be reviewed to ensure that they are in line with current professional 
levels, especially the salaries of the General Secretary and Secretaiy for Finance. 

RESOLUTION 27 

That the new Executive review the salary structure of the staff, especially the officers and programme 

secretaries, with a view to increasing them. 


Carried 

The Secretaiy for Finance (Tulanga Manuella) suggested that the budget be Increased in the future 
by perhaps 8% per annum, and that the Assembly agree on the proportion of expenditure that should 
be allocated for administration and the proportion for programmes. He pointed out that the Executive 
was the proper body for monitoring the administration between Assemblies. He wished to have it 
placed on record that the accounts during his tenure of office had all been properly audited according 
to accounting principles. 

He hoped that his successor would not be subjected to the unfair criticism this Assembly had heard. 

It was moved by Tere Mataio that the statement by the Secretaiy for Finance that he had received 
unfair treatment be omitted from the record. The motion was seconded. Bishop Finau pointed out that 
the Secretary for Finance was not constitutionally required to submit audited reports to the Assembly. 
The motion was lost. The Programme committee on Finance was asked to formulate recommenda¬ 
tions, in the light of the discussions, for a later session. 

REPORT FROM THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON MISSION AND UNITY 

The Chairman invited Bishop Ellison Pogo to present the Committee’s report [see Programme Desk 
Reports). The report was presented and received. 

In discussion of the recommendations it was asked what kind of person would be sought for the 
Mission and Unity Desk. Bishop Pogo answered that an advanced theological degree was not 
necessarily required, but rather an ability to articulate issues and facilitate reflection and growth. 
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RESOLUTION 28 

That the Mission and Unity Desk be resurrected and continued. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 29 

That the following recommendations be adopted: 

1. That there beJurther exploration of the theme of worshp and life using as a resource the paper 
on Worship and Life presented to the Sixth Assembly. 

2. That the issue of inter-communion be explored, using the BEM document as a resource. 

3. That more creative imagination be used to prepare worship on all ecumenical occasions, which 
are opportunities for sharing and learning from other people’s traditions of worship and life. 

4. That the PCC Hymnbook Committee be thanked for producing the Sixth Assembly edition of 
“Hymns and Songs for Pacific Gatherings^ and that the committee continue its work and 
produce the hymnbook in a more permanent form for use on ecumenical occasions and as a 
supplementary hymnbook for our churches. 


Carried 

TTie Rev Dr Bruce Deverell gave some Information about how the Hymnbook Committee planned to 
revise and improve the hymnbook. He asked delegates to suggest additional songs, chants and hymns 
for inclusion. 


MELE CHILDREN 

Mrs Maiy-Lu Walker and some Mele children sang to the Assembly. 

SESSION 34 

ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

Bishop Boseto resumed the chair. 

REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON MISSION AND UNITY 

Tlie USP Chaplain, Rev Leslie Fugui, presented a brief report on chaplaincy activities at the University, 
under the headings ofWorshlp, Education, and Pastoral Counselling [see Programme Desk Reports]. 

He referred to the recommendations in the Committee’s report based on a resolution of the 1986 
Assembly and the discussions of the USP chaplaincy committee. 

John Doom commented that the Pacific Ecumenical Regional Group (PREG) meeting in Suva had 
agreed that the chapel project could be supported by the Pacific governments as well as by churches. 
He suggested that the project proposal be further elaborated before discussions are held with partner 
organisations. He noted that it would be too late for the 1992 WCC project listing. He strongly 
supported the chaplaincy and the chapel project. 

RESOLUTION 30 

That the PCC Assembly give general approval to the USP chapel proposal, and that PCC co-ordinate the 
fimdraising among member churches and related organisations, and that the prefect be listed on the 
agenda of the next partners’ round table meeting. 


Carried 

REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON JUSTICE. PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Chairman Invited Bishop Finau to present the Committee’s report [see Programme Desk Reports). 
Discussion followed. 

RESOLUTION 31 

That the following recommendations be adopted: 

1. That PCC maintain Us vttal link and work wUh the SouthPaciflcRegionalEnvironment Protection 
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agency (SPREP) which coordinates aU study and action in preparation for the forthcoming UN 
Conference on Environmental Development to be held in Brazil in June 1992. 

That the Assembly affirm the Executive’s decision to participate as a partner in the Pacific 
Ecumenical Forum (PEF). 

That PCC investigate thefeasibmty of association and liaison with the South Pacific CommunUu 
Communications Project (PACTOK). 


Carried 


Bishop Pago: It might be better to voice PCC’s concern about Hawaii directly to the state government 
rather than through PEF. 


John Doom: Since Australia and New Zealand come under CCA it would be good to inform that body 
of our concern for the Aboriginal and Maori situations. SimUarly we should inform the 
NCCC-USA of our concern for Hawaii. TTiere are other land and human rights issues in the 
island Pacific which we should consider too. 

Bishop Lambert: There is a danger that PCC might spread Itself too widely. We should concentrate 
on Pacific issues, rather than meddling in Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii, which might 
have unwelcome repercussions. 

JovaiMeo:We must continue to fight oppression wherever it occurs. We should also Include land and 
human rights Issues in Pacific Island countries not mentioned specifically in the report. 

Utujua Nasert It is insulOng to Samoan congregaUons in Hawaii, New Zealand. Australia, and the 
USA to ask them to Ignore the plight of their Indigenous neighbours in those countries. 

Leigh Bowden: It should be noted that Arthur Philip (not James Cook) claimed Australia for Britain 
in 1788. 

Harry Simione: We should think also of the Solomon Islands minority in Fiji. 

RESOLUTION 32 

J. (a) That the PCC support the Aboriginal people in their struggle for land r^hts and self- 
determination 

(b) That the JPD Desk convey this support to the Aboriginal people via the Australian Council of 
Churches and to the Australian government 

2. (a) That PCC SLq}port the Maori people in urging the New Zealand Government to fulfil their 
obligations under the Treaty ofWattangt 

(b) That the JPD Desk convey this support to Te Runanga Whakawhanaunga i nga Haahi o 
Aotearoa and the New Zealand Government 

3. (a) That the PCC support the Native Hawaiians in their struggle for land rights and self- 
determination. 

(b) That the JPD Desk convey this support to the Hawaiian people via the Pacific Ecumenical 
Forum. 

4. That the JPD Desk consider land, minority, and human rights issues in all Pacific countries. 

5. That the JPD Desk continue to monitor and disseminate information to PCC member churches on 
all these issues. 


Carried 

Leva Kila Pat: It is important to phrase the Bougainville resolution carefully, since so many of the 
population of PNG are now afilliated with PCC. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: I do not see the need for a multinational peacekeeping force in Bougainville. 
Bishop Boseto: It is very Important. We cannot omit this. 

John Zale: It is important to ask for a multinational peacekeeping force, since this follows up the 
agreement signed in Honiara in January 1991 between PNG and the Bougainville leaders. 
It is designed to keep the PNG Defence Force and the Bougainville RevoluUonaiy Army away 
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from each Other. Lastweek the planned peace talks were cancelled, because the Bougainville 
condition was not observed—that a multinational supervisory team should be there before 
peace talks are held, and that PNG forces should withdraw. 

Puafitu Faaalo: PCC should call on both sides to withdraw their forces, rather than ask for a 
peacekeeping force. 

Bishop Boseto: Tliat could be additional, but what is asked for is a neutral force to create peace and 
freedom of movement and facilitate the entry of humanitarian organisations. 

JoviliMeo: Fiji’s military coups could be a warning against Pacific peacekeeping forces—Fiji’s Middle 
East peacekeeping experience no doubt contributed to events in Fiji. 

Bishop Finaw Changing the word ‘force’ ignores the fact that the Bougainville people have asked for 
this. 

Baiy Wilson: The Church should have nothing to do with military activities. 

DickAvU It is also being recommended that the Churches make a pastoral and humanitarian 
visitation to Bougainville, which would be complementary to the multinational force being 
proposed. 

TereMataio: PCC Executive agreed in 1990 to send a peace delegation to Bougainville. Why did it never 
go? 

JohnZale: The wording in Honiara was ‘multinational supervisory team’, which would supervise the 
withdrawal of PNG forces and the la 3 dng down of arms by the B.R.A. ‘Peacekeeping force’ 
sounds too strong. But the fact is that PNG forces are still deployed in the northern part 
of the island. 

Bishop Boseto: I understood from Joseph Kabul that what is being asked for is for the PNG 
Government to implement what was already agreed in the Honiara Accord. 


SESSION 35 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON JUSTICE. PEACE. AND DEVELOPMENT 

Bishop Boseto resumed the chair. Bishop Finau presented a reformulation of the resolution about 

the peacekeeping force for Bougainville, using the wording of the Honiara Accord (slightly modified). 

The amended wording was accepted. 

An additional recommendation, concerning the cessation of military activity by the PNG Defence force 

and the B.R.A., was proposed and accepted. 

RESOLUTION 33 

1 . That PCC call on the PNG Government to lift the blockade, thus allowing Juel medical and other 
essential supplies through 

2. That PCC call on the PNG Government to allow the International Red Cross League and other 
international and national humanitarian organisations access to Bougainville. 

3. That PCC call on the PNG Government to facilitate the composition of an independent supervisory 
team for deployment in Bougainville. 

4. That PCC call on the Papua New Guinea Defence Force to withdraw from Bougainville and the 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army to lay down its arms, in accordance with the Honiara Accord. 

5. That PCC recognise the right of Bougainville to self-determination and urge the PNG Government 
to agree to a referendum in Bougainville on its future relationship wUh Papua New Guinea, to be 
supervised by international observers. 

6. That PCC call on the PNG Government to allow the churches in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands through the PNG Council of Churches and the Solomon Islands Christian 
Association, to make a pastoral and humanitarian visitation to Bougainville as soon as possible. 
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7. That the PCC Assembly convey the above to the PNG Government through a letter, immediately. 


Carried 

Bishop Pogo: What action, specifically, is contemplated to support the descendants of the South Seas 
Islanders in Australia, as proposed? 

Bishop Finaw Letters, and possibly support for this group’s statements. 

Bishop Pogo: We do not have enough information on this issue, and should seek more. 


Leslie Fuguv The JPD Desk could research this. 

JoviliMeo: We could extend this to a concern for Pacific migrants in the rim countries. 

Tere Mataio: I move that we add this concern to the resolution. 

RESOLUTION 34 

1. That the JPD Desk be encouraged to continue its efforts and support for the South Seas Islanders 
tn Australia. 

2. That the JPD Desk also look at the situation of the descendants of South Seas Islanders in Fiji 
and other Pacific Islands. 

3. That the JPD Desk investigate the situation of Pacific Islanders in the Pacific Rim industrialised 
countries and report to the Executive on whatever action is necessary. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 35 

1. That PCC continue Us support for the independence of East Timor from Indonesia. 

2. That PCC support the international campaignfor the arms embargo against Indonesia. 

3. That PCC oppose the agreement between Indonesia and Australia to Jointly exploit the offshore 
oilfields in the Timor Sea without the approval of the people of East Timor and Portugal (which 
is sttil recognised by the UN as the administering authority tn East Timor) 

4. That the JPD Desk write to the Australian and Indonesian Governments conveying the message 

in (3) above. ■ 

5. That the JPD Desk monitor the sUuation in East Timor. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 36 

1. That PCC not recognise the arbitrary colonial boundary between West Papua and Papua New 
Guinea, and accept and identify West Papua as being part of the Pacific communUy. 

2. That PCC recognise the plight of the West Papua Christian Churches and support them tn finding 
ways to be more outspoken tn voicing the problems of the oppressed people. 

3. That PCC and the Churches tn the Pacific increase the opportunttiesfor the people of West Papua 
to participate in exchange and educational programmes in the Pacfrc. 

4. That PCC circulate educational information about West Papua to its member churches. 

5. That PCC support the right of the people of West Papua to self-determination. 

6. That the JPD Desk monitor the situation in West Papua. 


Carried 

Bruce Deverell: At the 1961 Malua Conference there were representatives of the Protestant Church 
in what was then Dutch New Guinea. Since then there have been only occasional links with 
PCC. We have heard that the Church's representative was on his way here but had to return 
home, for reasons that are not clear. I suggest that we send greetings to that church, and 
put it to them that they apply for membership. 
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RESOLUTION 37 

That the greetings of this Assembly be sent to the Evangelical Christian Church of Irian Jaya (West 
Papua), and that the General Secretary invite the Church to apply for PCC membership before the 
Seventh Assembly. 


Carried 

Baco Fia: I agree with the proposed recommendations on Kanaky, but feel that the ‘support’ for Kanak 
Independence should be more specifically defined - would it be through the media? 
Concerning the Matignon agreement, we have a deep anxiety about the electorate in 1998: 
the Kanaks will be very much in a minority. Also, PCC needs to support the Kanaks at a 
local level, not at international level only, because oppression is at the local level. 

John Doom: PCC must take this seriously. There is a proposal to organise a round table discussion 
on the Matignon agreements—a proposal made by the Pacific Desk in Geneva in cooperation 
with the Commission on International Relations of WCC. Twenty church leaders and other 
invited persons would meet. Last week in Noumea I met the Evangelical Church leaders, 
and the Church Synod is discussing the date of the Round Table right now. The most 
Important thing is to listen to the Kanaks on the Matignon issue. 

Marie-LouiseKakue: The 1989 census showed that there are only 73,000 Kanaks out of a total New 
Caledonia population of 173,000. In 1998 we will be even more a minority. 

Bishop Finau: It is important for PCC not to take over this issue or to tell the Kanaks what they need. 

We wait for the Kanaks to communicate their concerns and wishes to us. The recom¬ 
mendations are framed in that spirit. PCC has links with the two main churches there. The 
two churches have their differences over the independence issue, but I have found that the 
leaders are prepared to listen to each other. The Roman Catholic Church is not mentioned 
in the proposed recommendation, but I hope both churches will be represented at the round 
table. 

Baco Fia:The electorate for 1998 is my main concern. PCC needs to monitor the situation before and 
after the Seventh Assembly is held. 

RESOLUTION 38 

1. That PCC continue to support Kanak independence. 

2. That PCC through its JPD Desk continue to monitor the implementation of the MatignonI Oudinot 
Accords and inform PCC members of developments. 

3. That the 6th Assembly convey in a message to the Evangelical Church of New Caledonia its 
solidarity with their efforts to educate and counsel the Kanak leaders and people on the road to 
independence. 

Carried 

Billy WilsoTV The proposal for a person to be funded for doing research on economic issues is 
interesting. Could the person be from the Pacific and still be funded? 

John Moyer: Frontier Intefnship in Mission assumes that the researcher would be from the region, 
in accordance With our policy. 

JbuiliMeo; There is nothing in the recommendation about encouraging Intra-Pacific mutual aid and 
self-sulliciency. 

Viktor Kaisiepo: UNDP should be added to the list of monetary institutions involved in Pacific 
economies. It is one that can easily be controlled. 

RESOLUTION 39 

1. That PCC and the national council of churches speak out with authority in favour of a Just 
economic order enabling the dignified development of all people. 

2. (a) That PCC accept the offer of Frontier Intemshp in Mission (Geneva) to provide a full-time 
researcher on economic issues, to be attached to PCC. 
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(b) That such a researcher work with and train and inspire a mxmber of local researchers who 
will carry on the work. 

3. (aj That PCC encourage inter-church aid within the Pacific region. 

(b) That PCC encourage the Pacijic Islands governments to work towards self-reliance and 
interdependence. 

Carried 


The list of concerns under ‘Social Justice’ was received. It was pointed out that tourism had been 
omitted by mistake. 


Under the heading ‘Militarism’, the list of persons and organisation to which it was proposed to send 
the resolution was considered. It was suggested by Ulisese Sala that American Samoa’s congressman 
in Washington be added to the list. This was agreed to. 


Ulisese Sola;'^ese recommendations should be recorded in a permanent form and widely dissemi- 


Masalosalo Sopoaga: The Malua resolutions of a few years ago are duplicated here. Were they never 
followed up and implemented? 

Bishop FinawThe previous JPD Secretary did not follow up the Malua resolutions, but to some extent 
a new emphasis came in: the environmental issue. However the present document does 
incorporate the Malua resolutions. 

RESOLUTION 40 

1. That the Assembly oppose the launching of STARS/EDX missiles from Kauai in the Hawauan 
Islands to Kwajalein atoll in the Marshall Islands. 

2. That a Fax be sent to persons and organisations as listed in the schedule (see document; note 
the additional name proposed by Ulisese Sala], to read as follows: 

"Resolution oooosi ng STARS missile tests from Hawaii to the Marshnll Tftinndc WHEREAS the 
STARS missile programme is a continuation of the US Military programme which is seen clearly 
as a threat to peace in the world; WHEREAS the missile testing releases gases which break down 
the ozone layer which protects our atmosphere and life on Earth. 

Be it resolved that the members of the Sixth PCC Assembly meeting in Mele, Vanuatu, strongly 
oppose the launching of STARS/EDX missiles from Kauai in the Hawaiian Islands to Kwajalein 
atoll in the Marshall Islands". 

3. That the JPD Desk take follow-up action as required. 

4. That PCC work to stop testing of new missaes in the Pacific and encourage the superpowers to 
include missile testing in the Arms Control Agreement as an important step towards nuclear 
disarmament. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 41 

1. That the issue of “Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance" be the top priority of the JPD desk in 
its programmes in the next five years. 

2. That PCC encourage member churches to arouse and develop awareness of the need for 
environmental protection and the Integrity of Creation through educational programmes at all 
levels, from the primary and Sunday School levels right up to college and theological education 
levels. 

3. That the JPD desk conduct seminars and workshops on environmental issues at national level, 
and regional level when necessary. 

4. That the JPD desk encourage and support NCCs to speak out against government policies that 
are harmful to the environment. 

5. That the JPD desk work together with regional and international governmental ministries as well 
as with all NCOs which are working positively in the environmental context. 

6. That the PCC call upon churches and governments in the countries of the European Community, 
the European Parliament and the European Commission to support the demand of PCC for an 
immediate end of French Nuclear Testing in the Pacific. 
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7. 


That the JPD desk initiate and support a peace delegation to Europe to voice and express our 
Pacific environmental concerns. 

Carried 


Masalosalo Sopoagcu In the report ‘conservatism* is portrayed as negative and evil. Tliis is not my 
understanding of our own community. The breakdown of conservatism often brings chaos 
to our societies. 


Bishop Finaw It is only the conservatism ‘that hinders social and spiritual groAvth’ that is meant. 
The section on Church and State was received, discussed and endorsed. 


REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON YOUTH 

The Chairman invited Mr John Powell to present the report. Mr Powell first reported briefly on the 
activities of the Youth Desk. He then presented the Committee’s recommendations [see document]. 
The report was received; and discussion deferred untU the next day. 


SESSION 36 


FEAST AND FAREWELL 

In the evening the delegates joined with the people of Mele in a feast and farewell. Entertainment was 
provided by the Mele people and by the delegates themselves. The gathering was addressed by Chief 
Peter PoUapa, Pastor Kaltavara Malaparanga, and Pastor Reuben Maklkon. The Chairman, Bishop 
Leslie Boseto, and the newly elected Chairman, Bishop Patelislo Finau, spoke on behalf of the 
Assembly delegates and visitors. 


Wednesday, 4 September 

MORNING WORSHIP 

Devotions were led by the delegates of the Ekalesia Kellslano Tuvalu. 


SESSION 37 

ASSEMBLY PLENARY 

REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON YOUTH 

Mr John Powell resumed his presentation of the report. He pointed out that some activities of the Desk 

were organised on a regional level, some sub-regional, and some national. 

Masalosalo Sopoaga: The proposed consultations on church and state would be duplicating the role 
of national councils of churches. 11 is a good idea to have an Ecumenical Youth Sunday, but 
the date should be left to the national councils. Tills Sunday should not be linked with PCC 
Youth Desk fundraising. In fact the Youth desk should not be made responsible for its own 
financing. 

Bishop Boseto: It Is good if national councils are doing work on Church and State, but some are not. 

Reuben Molt It is important to separate service and the spiritual life from fundraising. 

Fa'atauva'a Tapuat Our churches usually have Youth Sundays already, and anyway this is not the 
right way to raise funds. 
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SusanaSetaeiThere are many special Sundays already. But I commend the youth for their willingness 
to raise funds. ® 

Tupuna Rakanui: One day should be selected: the day the Youth Desk was established. 

Billy Wilson: Yes there are many Youth Sundays already, but it would be good to work together. 

Are Wakowako: The youth are strongly behind this: it brings unity and the sharing of youth 
aspirations. 

WiUiam Longgar: The youth pre-Assembly meeUng felt that the youth must feel a sense of ownership 
of their Desk. Fundraising is important: we don’t want to be beggars. 

Sekuini Sevaaetasv The quesUon of the date should be referred to the churches and then for the 
Ebcecutlve’s decision. 


Motuakore Kora: Let us not pull down in a few minutes what the youth have put a lot of work into 
Now is the time to decide. 

Pahetogia FaUala: Regional days can be adjusted locally to fit different situations. 

Stone Fusirrmlohb We greyheads are supporUng Youth Sunday, but are concerned it will clash with 
other activities already scheduled. 

ApimelekiQilto:The churches could be requested to state the dates of their respective Youth Sundays. 

Boco Fia: We should not put barriers in the way of the youth. The matter can be adjusted within the 
churches. 

Koae Taburimai: We should agree to the youth Sunday in principle and let the churches decide on the 
date. 

RESOLUTION 42 

1 . That three sub-regtonal workshops be co-ordinated to train and educate your^people on the art, 
systems, methods, mediums and most ejficient forms of communication relevant to Pacific 
societies. 

2. That consultations on church and state be held at regional and sub-regional levels, co-ordinated 
through the Youth Desk, and workshops be organised nationally by NCC youth networks. 

3. That the PCC Youth Desk co-ordinate a regional workshop on health in 1992, to bring together 
young people for ecumenical learning on community based health programmes, as a platform to 
train participants to encourage youth to youth in health programmes at local community level. 

4. That we call upon our churches and governments to encourage vocational and skills programmes 
in high schools and youth organisations. 

5. That we call upon our churches to make representations to our respective governments for church 
participation on national tourism boards. 

3. That weformecumenical solidarity youthgroups linking the Pacific andcontinuously expressing 

our concerns on the ill-effects of the tourist industry. 

^ That the Youth Desk liaise with youth organisations in identifying youth needs to the extent of 
facilitating the consultations in light of the needs concerned. 

?. That we call upon the churches to prepare an awareness programme based on ethical and 
Christian moral values. 

>. a) That young people of the Pacific region observe a Sunday each year commencing from 1992 
as Ecumenical Youth Sunday, and that the particular Sunday be selected by the Executive 
Committee in consultation with all the Pacific Churches. 
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b) That programmes be designed by the Youth Desk for use throughout the region. 

c) That this also be a time when the collection of $1.00 per youth member be forwarded to the 
PCC Office, designated for the Youth Desk programme. 

Carried 

Urala Logavatw If we want to finance our youth programme we must increase the proposed levy. 

Reuben Molt Rather than mixing fundraising with worship we should encourage them to set aside 
a month for community activity for raising funds. 

RESOLUTION 43 

That the proposal of the YouthCommlttee (Section C)forfimdtng be referred to the Executive for decision. 

Carried 

Aptmeleki Qlllo: Does the Youth Desk have a budget for its planned activities? The Women’s Desk 
spent a great deal more. The issues nominated for attention should be prioritised. 

John Powell: The budget will be prepared after the Assembly’s feeling about the recommendations 
is knovra. But the nominated issues are all important. 

Bishop Boseto: Hie youth are proposing statements about justice issues. Of course the youth must 
be involved in all PCC delegations and statements. 

Jovili Meo: I would like to see the inclusion in Youth Desk activities of education about sexually 
transmitted diseases, and the question of involvement in militaiy activities. 

RESOLUTION 44 

1. That the Youth Desk draw up an ecumenical youth prayer vlgd booklet for use by church youth 
groups in the Pacific. 

2. That thefollowtng mcyor Issues be dealt with by the YouthDesk through workshops, consultations, 
short training courses, conferences, publications (booklet, pamphlets. Journals, magazines, 
newsletters, reports), banners, posters, news media and radio programmes: 

(1) communication 
(ii) church and state 
(iil) health 

(iv) unemployment 

(v) tourism 

(vi) youth needs ignored. 

3. That the Youth Desk be encouraged to provide video documentaries for educational purposes to 
be shared with youth groups. 

4. That communiques or statements be drawn up to express strong opposition to iry'ustices and 
oppressive measures that affect the lives of youth and children. 

Carried 

Puafitu Faaalo: I would prefer Youth’ to be defined by PCC as 18 - 50 years, in order to promote greater 
participation and take account of older people who are actively involved tn youth work. 

Neuffer Vaea: More important is the 14-18 age group. These young people are not settled. 

Sekuini Sevaaetast It the 18-30 proposal solely because of the WCC definition? 

John Powell: Global meetings are restricted to that age-group. But we have made provision in our 
proposal for a wider definition catering to Pacific realities when organising regional 
meetings. 

John David: If fifty is the upper limit, young people will find themselves alongside their parents and 
even grandparents. Their ability to speak freely will be affected. 

Simote Vea: In Tonga youth are defined as 16-40. In the Pacific we find it hard to trust the young (and 
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women), but we must; we must give them status and hope. This does not exclude the older 
people from Involvement altogether. 

Pauline Min Chiw We really need to help the 14-18 age-group, perhaps with a Family Desk. 

Sekuini Sevaaetast Will over-age persons proposed for PCC youth appointments and meetings be 
accepted? 

John Poweih That will be up to the ofllcers and committee. 

RESOLUTION 45 

1. That persons whose age fits the WCC definition of Youth, le. young people between the age of 
18-30, be eligible for consideration to participate and represent youth ofthePaciJic in global youth 
events. 

2. That, due to varying versions of the definition and interpretation of youth in our Pacific island 
nations, we consider young people between ages 18-35 as our alternative definition for the 
Pacific. 

3. That with due respect to those who were once young (le. those above the age of 35) they be 
deemed to be youth pioneers, and be acknowledged as supporters of youth activities. 

4. That all appointments for oficers, youth committee members and youth representatives be made 
from persons aged 18-35 and who have the endorsement of their church. 

5. That the composition of the Youth Advisory Committee be one representative Jrom each church 
family tradition as follows: 

- Methodist Church Family 

- Congregational Church Family 

- Anglican Church Family 

- Roman Catholic Church Family 

- Eglise Evangelique Family 

- Presbyterian Church FamUy 

- United Church Family 

6. That the Pacific Representative to the WCC Youth Working Croup be co-opted into the Youth 
Advisory Committee. 

7. That special consideration be made to gender balance and ecumenical involvement locally and 
nationally. 

8. That the youth local working group consist of youth representatives from each PCC member 
church and NCC member in the country in which the desk is located. 

9. That the youth representatives to the PCC Executive be appointedfrom within the YouthAdvisory 
Committee and include at least one representative from each sub-region and one from the French 
speaking areas. 

10. That the Youth Advisory Committee be requested to formulate a draft policy guideline, circulate 
tttoyouthnetworksforcomments, andlater endorse ttforapprovalatthenextCeneralAssembly. 

Carried 


SESSION 38 


ASSEMBLY PLENARY 
PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON YOUTH 

The Chairman of the Programme Committee and Youth representative on the outgoing Executive (Rev 
Alosina Vavae) put forward several recommendations (see Programme Desk Reports section], which 
were referred to the new Executive. 

PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION 

The Chairman invited the Rev Simote Vea to present the report [see Programme Desk Reorts section] 
The report was received. 
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RESOLUTION 46 

That the Communication Desk be JUled as soon as possible. 


Carried 


PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Rev Faatoese Auvaa presented a final version of the Committee’s report [see PCC Officers' 
Reports], with additional recommendations. It was noted that several churches had offered to 
contribute $US10,000.00. and it was recommended that the Executive Committee, after considering 
the method for sharing, should communicate with those churches. 

Mr John Kado explained that the proposed Budget for 1992-1996 proposed an annual increase of 
9.29%. 

He suggested that the expenditure be allocated as following: 

60-70% for projects, 30-40% for administration. He reported that the 1986-1990 expenditure on 
programmes and administration was in the proportion of 70.63%/29.37%. 

RESOLUTION 47 

1 . That the budget (schedule 8) be approved in principle, giving an increase of 9.29% each year. 

2. That in principle the budget be allocated 60-70% for projects and desks, and 30-40% for office 
administration. 

3. That the Executive Committee review the current office practices with a view to installing 
management controls (e.g. limits) on personnel advances, control an office hours and absences, 
and a rrwthod to monitor funds spent on office administration and projects. 


Carried 

Concern was expressed that Insufilcient information had been provided on the expenditure of the 
programmes. 

RESOLUTION 48 

That in future budgets andjinancial reports to the Assembly, detailed information be included on the 
expenditure of each programme. 


Carried 


REPORT OF THE PROGRAMME COMMITTEE ON THE SECRETARIAT 

The Rev Puafltu Faaalo presented some further recommendations. 

He explained that the recommendation of a contribution of $250 from each member organisation 
towards the cost of each Executive meeting was intended to spread the cost evenly; the pa 3 nnent would 
be due whether or not the representative attended. Youth and Women representatives would not 
make such a contribution. 

Tere Mataio: The hosting PCC member Church or council should be exempted. 

RESOLUTION 49 

That each member Church and National Council of Churches contribute $US 250.00 to every PCC 
Executive Committee meeting, but that the hosting PCC member church or council be exempted 

Carried 

With respect to the constitution, it was suggested that the by-laws be included in the recommendation. 
A Legal Advisor would be involved in the process. 
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RESOLUTION 50 

1. That thePCC Secretariat include in the draft constitution all the changes made by the Secretariat 
Committee at this Assembly. 

2. That copies ofthe amended draft constitutionbe distributed toPCC member churches andNCC's, 
together with copies of the current constitution, for comments. 

3. That the comments be brought before the Executive Committee meeting scheduled for later this 
year. 

4. That the Executive begin work from that time on preparing the draft constttutionfor endorsement 
at the next Assembly. 

5. That the by-laws be included in the above process. 


Carried 

Ralph Tetnaore: The PCC/Lotu Pasiflka ProducUons relaUonship has been a difficult matter for some 
years, and has been discussed by the Executive very often. It should be discussed by the 
Assembly, not referred back to the Executive. 

Tere Mataio: Additional Information made available to the Programme Committee makes it irresponsible 
for the relationship to be discussed by the Assembly without prior consideration by the 
Executive. 

Seru Verebalavu: LPP has responded responsibly to the directions of the Executive, but I do not believe 
the PCC Secretariat has done the same. 

Pauline Min Chiw Do the French-speaking members benefit from LPP? 

SeruVerebalavu: Indirectly through the link with WACC. Until the recent publication of Pothin Wete’s 
book we had not published in French, but with your help we intend to move more in that 
direction. 

RESOLUTION 51 

That the matter of the LPP / PCC relationship be referred to the Executivefor more careful consideration 

and to make a final decision on it. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 52 

1. That the Mission and Unity desk be re-staffed, and that the Chaplaincy of USP be part of it 

2. That the PCC establish a working relationship with NFIP instead of setting up an Early Warning 
System; 

3. That we encourage PCCs working relationships withother ecumenical institutions or movements. 

Carried 


RESEARCH OFFICER 

Mr Manfred Ernst thanked the Assembly members for their interest in and cooperation with his 
research project. He hoped the outcome would be helpful in a positive way. 

He had received 150 questionnaires back, a very satisfactoiy response. He looked forward to further 
discussions during his field work in 1992. He expressed gratitude to the outgoing General Secretary 
for his support for the project. 

ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Rev Apimeleki Qillo proposed three additional resolutions: 

RESOLUTION 53 

That this Assembly direct the General Secretary to transmit all resolutions made during this Assembly 
to the appropriate Desks for immediate action. 

Carried 
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RESOLUTION 54 

That progress reports on the action taken on Assembly resolutions be submitted to the Standing 
Committee in June 1992for further direction and action. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 55 

That all actioned, post-actioned, and pending resolutions and recommendations be part of the Desk 
Secretaries’ annual reports to the Executive Committee. 

Carried 

THANKS TO SUPPORT STAFF 

The Chairman called in the interpreters and support staff from PCC, LPP and PCV, to thank them for 
their hard work and commitment. 

FINAL REMARKS 

The outgoing General Secretary, Sione K F Motu’ahala, addressed the Assembly. He congratulated 
and paid tribute to the new Chairman and General Secretary. He drew attention to the large number 
of Pacific church leaders who could be useful as resource persons in the future. 

The outgoing Secretary for Finance, Mr Tulanga ManueUa, addressed the Assembly. He referred to 
the difficulties of administering the PCC’s finarices and expressed his satisfaction that the organi¬ 
sation had survived its financial problems. He thanked the support committees for the assistance he 
had received from them, and hoped it would be available to his successor also. 

The outgoing Chairman, Bishop Leslie Boseto, spoke of the blessings he had received from his long 
association with the ecumenical movement in the Pacific. He expressed his hopes for a continuing 
move towards Christian unity. He thanked the Vanuatu Christian Council and its Assembly 
organising Committee, the Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu, and the Mele community. 

The new Chairman, Bishop Patellsio Finau, thanked the interpreters and translators, technicians, 
stewards and other support staff. He thanked the fraternal delegates and other observers for their 
presence and participation. 

Bishop Finau thanked the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga for Motu’ahala, and the Church of Tuvalu 
for Tulanga Manuella. He paid tribute to Tulanga Manuella for his honesty, and thanked Mrs 
Motu’ahala , Mrs Manuella and Mrs Boseto for their support. He pointed out that PCC Officers had 
to make great personal sacrifices to serve PCC away from their own home countries. He thanked 
Bishop Boseto for his excellent chairmanship of the Assembly, and his leadership since 1986, and 
wished him well in his work as a WCC President. 

FINAL EVENING 

In the evening the delegates were again hosted by the Mele people at a lavish feast, and entertained 
by choirs. 

A farewell service was led by the Vanuatu Christian Council. Included in the service was a time of 
silence for remembering those who had passed away since the last Assembly, especially the Rev 
Sitiveni Ratuvili. Bishop Finau gave the address. 

After the service the new Chairman thanked the minutes secretaries (Raeburn Lange, Brian Hoole, 
and Sue Coulman) the Bible Study presenters (David Esterline and Pothin Wete), the communications 
organiser (Seru Verebalavu), and the chairman of the Assembly preparatory committee (Bruce 
Deverell). He made presentations to the outgoing Chairman, General Secretary, and Secretary for 
Finance. 

The thanks of the Assembly were expressed to Pastor Pakoa MarakI, Assembly Clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu and to the chief, pastor and people of Mele. A gift was presented to 
the Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu, and accepted by the Moderator, Pastor Paia Porou. 

Entertainment followed, provided by the Mele people and the delegates. 
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SUMMARY LIST OF RESOLUTIONS 


RESOLUTION 1 

That the applications of the Church oJMelanesia, the Federated Dioceses of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Solomon Islands, the Fiji Council of the Churches and the Council of Micronesian Churches for 
full membership in the PCC be approved. 

Representatives of the four applicant bodies cameforward. The Chairman led the Assembly tn an ‘Act 
of Reception and Common Commitment’ [see Appendix 3j. He shook the hands of the represerdattves, 
and the members of the newly received delegations took their seats as official delegates. 


RESOLUTION 2 

That the following be appointed as the Steering Committee for the Sixth Assembly: 

1. Bishop Leslie Boseto 

2. Bishop Patelisio Ftnau 

3. Rev Dick Avl 

4. Pastor Ralph Teinaore 

5. Bishop Ellison Pogo 

6. Rev Alosina Vavae 

7. Mrs Mine Pase 

8. Rev Jude Samson 

9. Bishop Jabez Bryce 

10. Mr John Kado 

11. Rev Simote Vea 

12. Pastor Nippy Aiong 

13. Pastor Pakoa Maraki 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 3 

That the following be appointed as the Nomination Committee for the Sixth Assembly: 

1. Bishop Leslie Boseto [Chairman] 

2. Rev Puofitu Faaalo 

3. Bishop Francis Lambert 

4. Dr Stone Kilisimast 

5. Rev Arapari Paparai 

6. Mrs Margaret Worek 

7. Mr Are Wakowako 

8. Rev Koae Taburimai 

9. Mrs Elizabeth Amram 

10. Archbishop Amos Stanley Waiaru 

11. Rev Tekere Pereeti 

12. Rev Mrs Mareta Tahu 

13. Mrs Letonney Makikon 

14. Rev Faatauvaa Tapuai 

15. Rev losua Faamaoni 

16. Mrs Vailala Vaitautolu 

17. Mr Elisala Kae (Minutes Secretary) 


Carried 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 4 

That the Assembly write a letter ofgratitude to Mrs Lorine Tevifor her nine years of service to the Pacific 
Churches in the World Councd of Churches. 


Carried 
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RESOLUTION 5 

That this General Assembly approve the application by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New 
GuineaforPCC membership but that because the Constitutional requirement of at least one year’s notice 
of the application to PCC members before this General Assembly has not been satisfied, this General 
Assembly authorize the Executive Committee to confirm the admission to PCC membership of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea at the expiry of one year from today. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 6 

That this General Assembly approve the application for PCC membersh^ by the Papua New Guinea 
Catholic Bishops’ Corference and confirm its admission to PCC, but only subject to the condition that 
the endorsement of the Bishops’ Conference is obtained. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 7 

That the Assembly endorse the following procedures for the election of office Bearers: 

1. The member Church recommend a name of the candidate to the GeneralAssembly before its present 
meeting, or Assembly delegates can propose a namefor a PCC Office bearer, during the present meeting 
of the Assembly. 

2. The member Church or the candidate concerned provides the Assembly Nomination Committee, the 
candidate’s Curriculum Vitae (an outline or summary of it). 

3. The Assembly Nomination Committee, after receiving every nominee’s Curriculum Vitae, shall 
distribute these to the Official Delegates (voting members) of the Assembly for their prayerjiil 
consideration, at least TWO days prior to the date of election. 

4. Voting for election shall be done by Secret Ballot, eliminating the lower number of votes until one 
scores the simple majority vote — He/She is then declared the Officer as:- Chairman; General Secretary; 
Secretary for Finance. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 8 

That the closing date for nominations for all PCC Office Bearers be Thursday 29 August at 12.00 p.m. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 9 

That a closed meeting of the official delegates and members ofthe Executive, excluding those nominated 
as officers, be held on Friday, 30 August, at 1.30-2.30p.m., to share information about candidates and 
procedures for the election. 


RESOLUTION 10 


Carried 


That the Executive be composed of representatives from each member church and each national council 
of churches. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 11 

That there should be four women and four youth representatives on the PCC Executive: one 
representative from each of the sub-regions (Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia) and one from the 
French-speaking churches. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 12 

That each member church and national council find time to nominate their Executive member, so that 
this Assembly can have the list of names for approval as soon as possible, and that priority be given 
to those who participated in this Assembly; the same to apply also to their proxies. 

Carried 
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RESOLUTION 13 

That the Principal of PTC continue to be an ex-officio member of the Elxecutiue. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 14 

That the matter of unpaid dues be deferred until the report of the finance committee is presented. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 15 

That the voting rights be restricted to official delegates and offtcial proxies, but that any person could 
be nominated for election to office. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 16 


That the following be the members of the new Executive of the Pacific Conference of Churches, [see List 
of Executive Commitee members]. 


RESOLUTION 17 


Carried 


That the report of the Secretary for Finance should be distributed to all delegates before the plenary 
session on finance is held. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 18 

That copies of the proposal for the development of the PCC property in Suva be distributed to all 
delegates. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 19 

That the statement about the Vanuatu political situation be adopted. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 20 

That the reports of all officers and Desk Officers be circulated to the member churches and fraternal 
delegates at least one month before the General Assembly. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 21 

That the report and recommendations from the Programme Committee on Women be approved. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 22 

That PCC proceed with the prefect as outlined in the report. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 23 

That the contributions expected from each member church be worked out by the Executive. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 24 

That the Assembly encourage members of PCC to pay arrears by 31 December, 1991. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 25 

That the Executive be instructed to go ahead with the fiRing of Desks already approved. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 26 

That the Ebcecutive be instructed to devise a system that could be used to encourage member churches 
to pay their contributions in time. 

Carried 
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RESOLUTION 27 

That the new Executive review the salary structure of the staff, especially the officers and prograrrane 
secretaries, with a view to increasing them. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 28 

That the Mission and Unity Desk be resurrected and continued. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 29 

That the following recommendations be adopted: 

1. That there be further exploration of the theme of worship and life using as a resource the paper 
on Worship and Li/e presented to the Sixth Assembly. 

2. That the issue of inter-communion be explored, using the BEM document as a resource. 

3. That more creative imagination be used to prepare worshp on all ecumenical occasions, which 
are opportunitiesfor sharing and learning from other people’s traditions of worsh^ and worship. 

4. That the PCC Hymnbook Committee be thanked for producing the Sixth Assembly edition of 
“Hymns and Songs for Pacific Gatherings “, and that the committee continue its work and produce 
the hymnbook in a morepermanentform for use on ecumenical occasions and as a supplementary 
hymnbook for our churches. 


RESOLUTION 30 


Carried 


That the PCC Assembly give general approval to the USP chapel proposal, and that PCC co-ordinate the 
fundraising among member churches and related organisations, and that the project be listed on the 
agenda of the next partners’ round table meeting. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 31 

That the following recommendations be adopted: 

1. That PCC maintain its vital link and work with the South Pacific Regional Environment Protection 
agency (SPREP) which coordinates all stiuiy and action in preparation for the forthcoming UN 
Conference on Environmental Development to be held in Brazil in June 1992. 

2. That the Assembly affirm the Executive’s decision to participate as a partner in the Pacific 
Ekumenical Forum (PEF). 

3. That PCC investigate the feasibility of association and liaison with the South Pacific Community 
Communications Project (PACTOK). 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 32 

1. (a) That the PCC support the Aboriginal people in their struggle for land rights and self- 
determination 

(b) That theJPD Desk convey this support to the Aboriginal people via the Australian Council of 
Churches and to the Australian government. 

2. (dj That PCC support the Maori people in urging the New Zealand Government tofidfU their 
obligations under the Treaty ofWaitangL 

fb) That the JPD Desk convey this support to Te Runanga Whakawhanaunga i nga Haahi o 
Aotearoa and the New Zealand Government. 

3. (a) That the PCC support the Native Hawaiians in their struggle for land rights and self- 
determination. 

(b) That the JPD Desk convey this support to the Hawaiian people via the Pacific Ecumenical 
Forum. 

4. That the JPD Desk consider land, minority, and human rights issues in all Pacfic <x}untries. 

5. That the JPD Desk continue to monitor and disseminate information to PCC member churches on 
all these issues. 


Carried 
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RESOLUTION 33 

1. That PCC call on the PNG Government to lift the blockade, thus allowing fuel medical and other 
essential supplies through. 

2. That PCC call on the PNG Government to allow the International Red Cross League and other 

3. 

4. That PCC call on the Papua New Guinea Defence Force to withdraw from Bougainville and the 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army to lay down its arms, in accordance with the Honiara Accord. 

5. That PCC recognise the right of Bougainville to self-determination and urge the PNG Government 
to agree to a referendum in Bougainville on its future relationship with Papua New Guinea, to be 
supervised by international observers. 

6. That PCC call on the PNG Government to allow the churches in Papua New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands through the PNG Council of Churches and the Solomon Islands Christian 
Association, to make a pastoral and humanitarian visitation to Bougainville as soon as possible. 

7. That the PCC Assembly convey the above to the PNG Government through a letter. Immediately. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 34 

1. That theJPD Desk be encouraged to continue its efforts and support for the South Seas Islanders 
in Australia. 

2. That the JPD Desk also look at the situation of the descendants of South Seas Islanders in Ffi 
and other Pacific Islands. 

3. That the JPD Desk investigate the situation ofPacific Islanders in the Pacific Rim industrialised 
countries and report to the Executive on whatever action is necessary. 


international ana national humanitarian organisations access to Bougainville. 

That PCC call on the PNG Government to facilitate the composition of an independent supervisory 
team for deployment in Bougainville. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 35 

1. That PCC continue its support for the independence of East Timor from Indonesia. 

2. That PCC support the international campaign for the arms embargo against Indonesia. 

3. That PCC oppose the agreement between Indonesia and Australia tofointly exploit the offshore 
oilfields in the Timor Sea wiihout the approval of the people of East Timor and Portugal (which 
is still recognised by the UN as the administering authority in East Timor) 

4. That the JPD Desk write to the Australian and Indonesian Governments conveying the message 
in (3) above. 

5. That the JPD Desk monitor the situation in East Timor. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 36 

1. That PCC not recognise the arbitrary colonial boundary between West Papua and Papua New 
Guinea, and accept and identify West Papua as being part of the Pacific community. 

2. That PCC recognise the plight of the West Papua Christian Churches and support them in finding 
ways to be more outspoken in voicing the problems of the oppressed people. 

3. That PCC and the Churches in the Pacific increase the opportunitiesfor the people ofWest Papua 
to participate in exchange and educational programmes in the Pacific. 

4. That PCC circulate educational information about West Papua to its member churches. 

5. That PCC support the right of the people of West Papua to self-determination. 

6. That the JPD Desk monitor the situation in West Papua. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 37 

That the greetings of this Assembly be sent to the Evangelical Christian Church of Irian Jaya 
(West Papua), and that the General Secretary invite the Church to apply for PCC membership 
before the Seventh Assembly. 


Carried 
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RESOLUTION 38 

1. That PCC continue to support Kanak independence. 

2. That PCC through its JPD Desk continue to monitor the implementation of the Matignon/Oudinot 
Accords and inform PCC members of developments. 

3. That the 6th Assembly convey in a message to the Evangelical Church of New Caledonia Us 
solidarity with their efforts to educate and counsel the Kanak leaders and people on the road to 
independence. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 39 

1. That PCC and the national council of churches speak out wUh authorUy in favour of a Just 
economic order enabling the dignified development of aU. people. 

2. (a) That PCC accept the offer of Frontier Internship in Mission (Geneva) to provide aJuU-ttme 
researcher on economic issues, to be attached to PCC. 

(b) That such a researcher work wUh and train and inspire a number of local researchers who 
wiR carry on the work. 

3. (a) That PCC encourage inter-church aid wUhtn the Pacific region. 

(b) That PCC encourage the Pacific Islands governments to work towards self-reliance and 
interdependence. 


Carried 

RESOLUTION 40 

1. That the Assembly oppose the launching of STARS/EDX missiles from Kauai in the Hawaiian 
Islands to Kwqjaletn atoll in the Marshall Islands. 

2. That a Fax be sent to persons and organisations as listed in the schedule [see Programme Desk 
Reports section; note the addUional name proposed by Ulisese Sala], to read as follows: 
“Resolution ooDostna STARS missile tests from Hawaii to the Marshall Islands . WHEREAS the 
STARS missile programme is a continuation of the US MUitary programme which is seen clearly 
as a threat to peace in the world; MIHEREAS the missile testing releases gases which break down 
the ozone layer which protects our atmosphere and life on Earth. 

Be it resolved that the members of the Sixth PCC Assembly meeting in Mele, Vanuatu, strongly 
oppose the launching of STARS/EDX missiles Jrom Kauai in the Hawaiian Islands to Kwqfaletn 
atoll in the Marshall Islands". 

3. That the JPD Desk take follow-up action as required. 

4. That PCC work to stop testing of new missiles in the Pacific and encourage the superpowers to 
include missile testing in the Arms Control Agreement as an important step towards nuclear 
disarmament. 


Carried 


RESOLUTION 41 

1. That the issue of “Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance" be the top priority of the JPD desk in 
its programmes in the next Jive years. 

2. That PCC encourage member churches to arouse and develop awareness of the need for 
environmental protection and the Integrity of Creation through educational programmes at all 
levels, Jrom the primary and Sunday School levels right up to college and theological education 
levels. 

3. That the JPD desk conduct seminars and workshops on environmental issues at national level 
and regional level when necessary. 

4. That the JPD desk encourage and support NCCs to speak out against government policies that 
are harmful to the environment. 

5. That the JPD desk work together with regional and international governmental ministries as well 
as with all NGOs which are working positively in the environmental context. 

6. That the PCC call upon churches and governments in the countries of the European community, 
the European Parliament and the European Commission to support the demandofPCCfor an 
immediate end of French Nuclear Testing in the Pacific. 

7. That the JPD desk initiate and support a peace delegation to Europe to voice and express our 
Pacific environmental concerns. 


Carried 
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2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


RESOLUTION 42 

I' Thtit thrGG suii-vGQioTxcil ivorlcshops he co-ordinotGd to trcLixx oriel oducotG youriQ pGoplG on thG 

ortf systGmSt rriGthods, mGciiums ond most GjJlciGtxt Jorms of commujiicotion rGlsvant to Pocific 
sociGties. 

That consultattoos on church and state be held at regional and sub-regional levels, co-ordinated 
through the Youth Desk, and workshops be organised nationally by NCC youth networks. 

That the PCC Youth Desk co-ordinate a regional workshop on health in 1992, to bring together 
young people for ecumenical learning on community based healthprogrammes, as a platform to 
train participants to encourage youth to youth in health programmes at local community level. 

That we call upon our churches and governments to encourage vocational and skUls programmes 
in high schools and youth organisations. 

That we call upon our churches to make representations to ourrespective governments for church 
participation on national tourism boards. 

That we form ecumenical solidarity youth groups linking the Pacific and continuously expressing 
our concerns on the ill-effects of the tourist industry. 

That the Youth Desk liaise with youth organisations in identifying youth needs to the extent of 
facilitating the consultations in light of the needs concerned. 

That we call upon the churches to prepare an awareness programme based on ethical and 
Christian moral values. 

a) That young people of the Pacific region observe a Sunday each year commencing from 1992, 
as Ecumenical Youth Sunday, and that the particular Sunday be selected by the Executive 
Committee in consultation with all the Pacific Churches. 

b) That programmes be designed by the Youth Desk for use throughout the region. 

c) That this also be a time when the collection of$1.00 per youth member be forwarded to the PCC 
Office, designated for the Youth Desk programme. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 43 

That the proposal of the Youth Committee (Section Cjforfunding be referred to the Executive for decision. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 44 


8 . 


9. 


1 . 

2 . 


That the Youth Desk draw up an ecumenical youth prayer vigil booklet for use by church youth 
groups in the Pacific. 

That the following major issues be dealt wUhby the Youth Desk through workshops, consultations, 
short training courses, conferences, publications (booklet, pamphlets. Journals, magazines. 


3. 

4. 


(i) 

communication 

(ii) 

church and state 

(Hi) 

health 

(iv) 

unemployment 

(V) 

tourism 

(Vi) 

youth needs ignored. 


--— — — L\J 

be shared with youth groups. 

That communiques or statements be drawn up to express strong opposition to irjustices and 
oppressive measures that affect the lives of youth and children. 


Carried 
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RESOLUTION 45 

1. That persons whose age Jits the WCC definition of Youth, Le. young people between the age of 
eighteen-thirty, be eligible for consideration to participate and represent youth of the Pacijic in 
global youth events. 

2. That, due to varying versions of the definition and interpretation of youth in our Pacijic island 
nations, we consider young people between ages eighteen - thirty-five as our alternative 
dejinitionfor the Pacific. 

3. That with due respect to those who were once young (Le. those above the age of thirty-five) they 
be deemed to be youth pioneers, and be acknowledged as supporters of youth activUles. 

4. That all appointments for officers, youth committee members and youth representatives be made 
from persons aged eighteen — thirty-five and who have the endorsement of their church 

5. That the composition of the Youth Advisory Committee be one representative from each church 
family tradition as follows: 

- Methodist Church Family 

- Congregational Church Family 

- Anglican Church Family 

- Roman Catholic Church Family 

- Eglise Evangelique Family 

- Presbyterian Church Family 

- United Church Family 

6. That the Pacific Representative to the WCC Youth Working Group be co-opted into the Youth 
Advisory Committee. 

7. That special consideration be made to gender balance and ecumenical involvement locally and 
nationally. 

8. That the youth local working group consist of youth representatives from each PCC member 
church and NCC member in the country in which the desk is located, 

9. That the youthrepresentatives to the PCC Executive be appointedfrom within the YouthAdvisory 
Committee and include at least one representativefrom each sub-region and one from the French 
speaking areas. 

10. That the Youth Advisory Committee be requested to formulate a draft policy guideline, circulate 
it to youth networksfor comments, and later endorse it for approval at the next GeneralAssembly. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 46 

That the Communication Desk be filled as soon as possible. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 47 

1. That the budget (schedule 8) be approved inprinciple, giving an increase of nine point two nine 
percent each year. 

2. Thattnprtnciplethebudgetbeallocatedsixty-seventypercentforprqjects anddesks, andthirty 
-fourty percent for office administration. 

3. That the Executive Committee review the current office practices with a view to installing 
management controls (e.g. limits) on personnel advances, control on office hours and absences, 
and a method to monitor funds spent on office administration and projects. 

Carried 

Concern was expressed that insufficient information had been provided on the expenditure of the 
programmes. 

RESOLUTION 48 

That in future budgets and financial reports to the Assembly, detailed information be included on the 
expenditure of each programme. 

Carried 


RESOLUTION 49 

That each member Church and National Council of Churches contribute $US 250.00 to every PCC 
Executive Committee meeting, but that the hosting PCC member church or council be exempted. 


Carried 






Resolutions summary 


With respect to the constitution, it was suggested that the by-laws be Included in the recommenda¬ 
tion. A Legal Advisor would be involved in the process. 

RESOLUTION SO 

1 . That the PCC Secretariat include in the draft constitution all the changes made by the Secretariat 
Committee at this Assembly. 

2. That copies ofthe amended draft constitution be distributed to PCC nvember churches andNCC 's, 
together with copies of the current constitution, for comments. 

3. That the comments be brought before the Executive CommUtee meeting scheduled for later this 
year. 

4. That the Executive begin work from that time on preparing the draft constituUanfor endorsement 
at the next Assembly. 

5. That the by-laws be included in the above process. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 51 

That the matter of the LPP/PCC relationship be referred to the Executive for more careful consideration 
and to make a final decision on it. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 52 

1. That the Mission and Unity desk be re-staffed, and that the Chaplaincy ofUSPbepart of it; 

2. That the PCC establish a working relationship with NFIP instead of setting up an Early Wamtr^ 
System; 

3. That we encourage PCC s working relationships withother ecumenical institutions or movements. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 53 

That this Assembly direct the General Secretary to transmit all resolutions made during this Assembly 
to the appropriate Desks for immediate action. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 54 

That progress reports on the action taken on Assembly resolutions be submitted to the Standing 
Committee in June 1992for further direction and action. 

Carried 

RESOLUTION 55 

That all actioned, post-actioned, and pending resolutions and recommendations be part of the Desk 
Secretaries’ annual reports to the Executive Committee. 

Carried 
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Assembly in Session 


Panel discussion on the WCC/Canbema meeting: (L-R): 
Bishop Ellison Pogo, Rev Dick Avi, Rev Puafitu Faaalo, 
Mrs Tungane Williams, Rev Kidu and Mr John Doom 


Delegates celebrate together with Mele village 
during the celebrations 


Fotuana String Band entertains the Assembly 
during the Mele village celebrations 


Newly elected PCC officers being congratulated 
by Bishop Boseto (L-R): New Secretary for Fi¬ 
nance; Mr John Powell. Bishop Boseto, new 
Chairman; Bishop Finau and new General Sec¬ 
retary; Rev Dick Avi 


PCC Cooks still have time 
for a photo 










































































REPORT FROM THE CHAIRMAN 


by Bishop Leslie Boseto 


1. WELCOME AND GREETINGS 

Brothers and Sisters, it Is myjoy, honour and privilege as Chairman, to welcome you all in the Name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, our Living Hope. It is God’s gift and will, that we should be together again 
after five years, since our Fifth Assembly met in Apia, Western Samoa, in September 1986. 

1 welcome you delegates and observers from our member Churches and Councils of Churches. My 
special welcome to our invited guests, visitors and friends from overseas Churches and organisations 
which relate to us and have been, and are sharing our concerns, struggles and searches for solutions 
to our dilemmas and problems. 1 also extend a special welcome to our speakers who have responded 
to our PCC Executive and made themselves available to be here with us. Your learning, your 
experiences, your wisdom and visions, are very much needed dining our open sharing and 
deliberations in this Assembly. 1 also extend a special word of welcome to the representatives of the 
Churches/Conferences, whose membership in PCC will, 1 hope, be confirmed in this Assembly. 

1 hope that God’s Holy Spirit, who is always present with his people and in the whole of his creation, 
will lead, challenge and guide this whole Assembly, so that our discussions, decisions and plans for 
the future work of PCC may be done in our Lord’s Name and for His Gloiyl 

As a President of the World Council of Churches, 1 also convey to this Sbcth Assembly, greetings on 
behalf of the World Council of Churches. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
commences its next meeting on 17 September to 27 September. Tlie Central Committee will be 
spending most of its time considering the programme priorities and the relevant structures that will 
help the management for the Implementation of the whole programme. 

The PCC Executive was very pleased when the member Churches of Vanuatu Christian Council 
agreed to host this Assembly. I,^on your behalf, endorse our already said greetings to the Churches 
and to the Government of the Republic of Vanuatu. 1 am sure our ecumenical presence during these 
eight to ten days, may help our Churches here to take further their ecumenical commitments for the 
sake of God’s unity and mission in Jesus Christ, within the context of Vanuatu and beyond. 


2. CONFESSING JESUS CHRIST IN THE PACIFIC TODAY 

Before I proceed on with this report, let me remind us of the strong message of the Fifth General 
Assembly in Apia. The message that all Of us received was “Confessing Jesus Christ in the Pacific 
Today”. 

From the Key Speaker of the theme and the discussion that followed, we had challenging points and 
some of these were: 

(a) Confessing Christ is to do the Father’s will and not our will. 

(b) Confessing Christ is to bring about God’s Kingdom on earth. 

(c) Confessing Christ is to know our people and to Identify ourselves with them, and 
especially those who are poor, suffering, the least, etc. today. 

(d) Confessing Christ is to respond to the urgent demand of the will of God for Christian 
Unify. 

(e) Confessing Christ means. He is the Lord over all our cultures. Our confession of Christ 
demands cultural transformation. 

(1) Confessing Christ is liberating people for truth and justice—to unmask powerful men 

who control the levers of economic and political powers. 

(g) Confessing Christ is to be concerned with political and social Issues. 

(h) Confessing Christ is to live out our lives for others and even to die for the sake of Christ 
for others. 
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Then we had six Bible Studies around the theme, namely: 

1. Confessing Jesus Christ the Messiah 

2. Confessing the Chosen Son, the Law and Prophets 

3. A Woman Confessing Christ 

4. Confessing Christ, the Word of Life 

5. Confessing Christ, the Living Stone 

6. Confessing Christ, the Lord of All 


3. FOLLOW-UP OF CONFESSING JESUS CHRIST 

One of the main focuses of the Fifth Assembly at Apia, was that we must encourage National Councils 
of Churches to take more interest and ecumenical commitment at both national and local levels of 
ecumenism. I hope your follow-up commitment at those levels will be shared more in the course of 
our studies and discussion groups and even at plenary sessions, so that our sharing will be based 
more on what has been carried since the last Assembly, in 1986. 

At Pacific Conference of Churches’ level, apart from the actual Programme Desks of PCC, namely 
Mission & Unity: Women; Youth: Justice, Peace & Development, there have been consultations, 
conferences, workshops etc. to raise, and work on, certain areas of concern. For Instance, in 1988, 
the following meetings took place: Church Leaders meeting: Mid-Assembly Regional Meeting ofWCC; 
Consultation on Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation: and Consultation on Ecumenical Sharing 
of Resources etc. 

From these meetings, the following concerns were voiced out and some were repeatedly raised and 
emphasised: 

Deepening our Unity - The power of the gospel of liberation and unity has been weakened by our 
nationalism, denomlnationalism, racism and our traditional and modem cultures. The Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry (BEM) Documents must be taken up very seriously. It must be unity in 
diversity. i- 

Pacijic Identity-The gospel must be now rooted and grounded in the Pacific environment—gospel in 
culture. 

Pacijic People must remain Free People-We have no enemies. But those super-powers who keep on 
testing nuclear bombs, burning chemical weapons and increasingly militarise our seas and lands, 
are planting into our hearts the hatred to look for enemies. We don’t need outside defenders. De¬ 
colonisation and independence of remaining colonies must be pursued. 

Women’s and Youth’s demands for juR participation in decision making and Involvement in Church 
and society. 

Growing Ek:onomic Dependence and Economic Poverty - ^mptoms are: prostitution, lack of basic 
needs, debts, development aid favouring the donors, tourist Industries etc. 

Empowering the Oppressed and the Powerless - Educational awareness of the maiorlty of our lav 
people. 

Corruption tnPolitical Life and selling our political rights to the rich and powerful minority of the world. 
The whole question of Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation. 

Ownership of our common vision of our ecumenical goals and the challenges of religious movements 
and para-Church organisations. 

Ecumenical Sharing of Resource and the whole mission of the Church. 

The above points have been identified in most of the reports of our regional meetings, yet there are 
many more that are not included in the above list. 
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4. VISITS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Most of us Executive Committee members’ visits to the member Churches took place in the places 
where Executive Committee and other meetings were held. These visits, I believe, have been 
strengthening our link together as we belong to the Pacific Conference of Churches. This does not 
mean that all our Island Nations and member Churches of PCC have been visited. I must admit that 
it has been one of my failures, as PCC Chairman, that I did not visit all PCC member Churches. Since 
I am a full-time Bishop in our United Church in the Solomons, it has not been easy for me to make 
myself available to visit some other places besides those visited during our PCC meetings. 

Within the last five years, the Executive Committee has met ten times. That is, two Executive 
Committee meetings every year, from 1987 to 1991. For your information, the meetings of the 
Executive Committee took place in the following countries: 

Fiji - March 1987 

Solomons - November 1987 

American Samoa - March 1988 

Tahiti - November 1988 

Tonga - May 1989 

Cook Islands - November 1989 

Marshall Islands - March 1990 

Fiji - November 1990 

Vanuatu - April 1991 

Vanuatu - August 1991 

The Executive Committee continues to maintain the stand of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
against nuclear testings, dumping of nuclear wastes, incinerating toxic wastes, burning nerve gas or 
chemical weapons on Johnston Island. It was also in solidarltywlth the National Council of Churches, 
and Churches in their struggles in the time of hard testing, playing a major part in mediating peace 
talks between Bougainville leaders and the Papua New Guinea Government, encouraging the voices 
of those who were concerned with the course of justice and peace. 

We believe that local Churches in a given country/nation, should be the instruments for the gospel 
of grace and justice. Our role is to be with them in prayers and in informing and educating member 
Churches to be more aware of the concerning and challenging situations. Our brothers and sisters 
outside our Pacific region have just begun to pick up our small voices. This is good, because our cries 
and voices in the past had been completely unheard, unrecognised and ignored. However, we thank 
God for the increasing number of small groups formed everywhere in the world, who have been taking 
more interest in knowing more of what has been taking place in the Pacific. Churches in Europe have 
recently made a special pledge of solidarity with us, their brothers and sisters in the Pacific. 

We have also asked other brothers and sisters in North America, South East Asia and the rest of the 
world, to take the same stand on our behalf. 

We have been happy about some good and helpful sides of development that have been taking place 
in the Pacific, yet there have been bad sides also which created and brought oppression, poverty and 
alienation. Money alone can never provide solutions to our predicament. We need a spirit of 
recognition, sensitivity, identification and solidarity, from the side of the materially rich and powerful 
in our one world. 

5. CONFESSING CHRIST IS PROCLAIMING A LIVING HOPE 

The theme of this Sixth General Assembly is “BORN INTO A LIVING HOPE: PROCLAIMING A LfVING 
HOPE". This theme was chosen because of our so many hopes. There are our traditional hopes, based 
on our marriages, families, land, seas etc. There are our political hopes, based on leadership, 
democracy and leg£il rights etc. There are our economic hopes, based on exploitation of natural 
resources, loan and aid monies. There are our religious hopes, based on creed, holy writings, dogmas, 
doctrines and so forth. 

The Pacific region has become a region of growing competition and conflicts of many hopes. There are 
hopes of trans-national corporations’ shareholders: hopes for the owners of tourist resorts: hopes for 
the cheap gospel preachers and spiritual ecumenism: hopes for the stabilisers of society, based on 
militarism and militarisation of the Pacific: hopes for the colonisers’ securities, based on nuclear 
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teasing and so on. Are these hopes, the real hopes of our Pacific Islanders? Will these hopes bring 
true and lasting happiness or false and temporary happiness? What may bring bright hopes for the 
super-powers, resort owners, colonisers’ securities etc. become oppression, despair, poverty and 
alienation to our Pacific people. 

It is in the midst of these conflicting and competing hopes that we are here to see through clearly and 
to see beyond, during our studies of confessing and proclaiming Christ, our Living Hope. Biblically, 
there can be no proclamation of a living hope unless or untU one is bom into a living community of 
hope. Zacchaeus confessed Jesus Christ his Saviour and his Hope, after he had confessed his sins. 
The woman of Samaria ran to proclaim her Living Hope after she had discovered her deepest need 
of the source of her life-giving water. Saul of Tarsus became a great missionary and preacher of the 
gospel of his Living Hope after he was converted to the Living God, through Christ, the Risen Lord. 

Our theme for this General Assembly is divided into six sub-themes and these are: 

1. Worship and Life 

2. Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance 

3. Pacific Identity and the Gospel 

4. Empowering for Participation 

5. Smallness in Solidarity 

6. Family and Community. 

Apart from the main theme’s presentation by two Key Speakers, the' above sub-themes will be 
introduced by appointed speakers. Each speaker will speak on a sub-theme, at the Sections’ Plenary. 
This means that the whole Assembly will be divided into six sections in order to study in depth each 
sub-theme and the Inter-relatedness of the sub-themes to the main theme. 

I just want to briefly share personally here what I see under each of the sub-themes. 

Our first sub-theme of “Worship and Life" calls every Christian to acknowledge his/her need of the 
Living God. Worship then is to choose only one to whom one must present oneself as a burning, living 
sacrifice that neither gold nor silver nor dollars can replace it. We cannot worship two masters. Either 
to worship the Living and true God or money (Matthew 6: 24). It is not the money that is bad, but the 
love of money (1 Timothy 6:10). A community or a nation without the spirituality of Pentecost, 
remains captive within the dead spirit of the Tower of Babel. 

Our second sub-theme. “Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance", is to look at the Iriter-relatedness, 
inter-relationship and inter-dependence of the rights and dignity of human beings and of the whole 
humanity respectively in relation to sustainability of all living creatures. We are created to be both 
scientists (to know more about the creation) and pastors (to care for the whole creation), or to be both 
kings and priests of our Pacific inheritance including our families, villages, tribes as well as our 
environment. 

The Pacific Ocean and all that are therein are our God-given gifts, to be looked after. We are the 
sovereign stewards and managers of our area. I believe that many respectable-and recognised leaders 
of the world have not yet known us veiy much. I do not think that they know we exist. 

We must be recognised heard, respected, honoured and our struggles and cries for our stand for a 
nuclear-free Pacific and for justice, peace and Integrity of creation must be responsibly responded to 
by those who caused the testing of nuclear weapons and dumping of nuclear wastes etc. 

The third sub-theme, “Pacific Identity and the Gospel", I believe, is concerned with our Pacific 
peoples’ basis of existence, security and survival. What elements of our cultures are to be encouraged, 
transformed, revived and are then theologically and legally recognised as distinctive elements of the 
Good News of Jesus Christ? What is our common identity in our geographical and cultural diversities? 
How far and how deep has the Gospel become incarnate in our Pacific environment? 

The fourth sub-theme, “Empowering for Participation" I see is concerned with the recognition and 
empowerment of the least, the neglected, the marginalised, the voiceless and powerless, the 
manipulated and those who are at the periphery. We must discover the exclusive nature and power 
of the love of God. We must increasingly give space and room for women, youth and children, in order 
to fully participate in the life and witness of the Church and society. It may Involve the question of 
leadership development, financial allocation, membership ofdecislon-makingbodies, accommodating 
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and utilising of gifts, skills etc. within the living body of the whole community, village congregations 
and nations. 

The fifth sub-theme emphasises “Smallness in Solidarity”. Perhaps this is a new sub-theme for our 
PCC Assembly meeting. I think this sub-theme may raise the problems of economic dependency, 
vulnerability to outside powers, transplanted models of expensive and oppressive systems and 
structures etc. It may raise the question of having one currency in the whole of the Pacific and 
ecumenical sharing of theological colleges and other Church institutions. What is our small island 
nations’ Living Hope in the question of purpose of our existence as a part of our one ecumenical 
movement in the vast Pacific Ocean, our liquid Continent? Smallness in Solidarity is also calling us 
together to take Communication and Education seriously. This sub-theme can also become a strong 
basis of our security and beauty. 

The sixth sub-theme, “Family and Community" is to share the essential Importance of the very basic 
foundation and security of our human community. It has to identify causes of the broken marriage 
and families,’ tribal conflicts, early marriages, increased number of divorces. Churches’ role in 
education, counselling, family planning (good or bad) and so on. 

Well, all what 1 have Just shared with you so far regarding our sub-themes is just to give a general 
picture of what you are going to do, following the inputs from each speaker of each sub-theme. I hope, 
that by sharing our experiences, visions and dreams together, we may be able to clearly identify 
certain areas of our concerns and needs to follow-up studies and educational awareness 
(conscientlsatlon) that we should work on with, within the next five years and beyond. 

6. TOWARDS WHOLENESS OF ECUMENISM AND MISSION 

We belong to one ecumenical movement. We belong to one world, one humanity and one mission. The 
energy behind, inside and ahead of us is the Holy Spirit who fills the whole universe with her presence. 

This Assembly, through its Programme Working Committees, has to bring together all our Biblical 
reflections, theme and sub-theme Inputs and discussions, plus Programme Secretaries’ reports, into 
focus for our programme strategies and programme priorities for the coming years. Our common 
aims for the envisioned wholeness of ecumenism and mission as recorded in our Constitution are as 
follows, in their abridged form: 

• To promote a spirit of ecumenism. 

• To plan and share human and financial resources in joint action for mission. 

• To create a great awareness in issues of justice, peace and human development. 

• To facilitate Church relationships. 

• To promote Churches’ participation in the wider ecumenical movement. 

• To be a means of helping each other within and outside the region in the time of special needs. 

• To undertake co-operative activities as directed by the Assembly. 

From the above alms of the Pacific Conference of Churches, the following areas of concern can be 
taken into consideration as possible Programme concerns that can be included in the Programme 
priorities of the desks of PCC. 

From the above aims of the Pacific Conference of Churches, the following areas of concern can be 
taken into consideration as possible Programme concerns that can be included in the Programme 
priorities of the desks of PCC. 

6.1 Unity of the Church and Unity of Humankind 

In the recent meetings of our Executive Committee and other ecumenical meetings, I heard again and 
again that our Churches in the Pacific must make this great concern for promoting the vmity of the 
Churches, a number one priority. This year’s meeting of the Pacific Ecumenical Regional Group, 
expressed this longing in the following statement: 

We decided that we need to recapture the basic vision of ecumenism and to work together In deepening 
unity. Developing our own Pacific theology Is at the heart of this. Sometimes, we allow nationalism, 
denomlnatlonallsm and traditional cultures to draw out the power of the gospel to liberate and unite. At 
the same time, we are aware of the fact that western culture and theology are often Inappropriate to our 
context. The challenge remains to reflect theologically on politics, culture and the gospel. Our commitment 
to unity In diversity must Involve wider and deeper communication between our far-flung Islands, not 
forgetting those who rarely are represented at-our meetings. 
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I hope this Assembly will take this issue of unity of the one undivided Church seriously, in order to 
not only obey the priestly prayer of Jesus in John 17 but to be a sign of the unity of humankind. 

6.2 Called for the Wholeness of Mission 

We already have enough theological books, theses, notes and reports produced/published on 
mission. What we urgently need now in our small island nations in the Pacific, for the wholeness of 
mission, is to move veiy fast towards sharing together our human and financial resources and ideas 
in the Pacific. Our so-called mother-churches and traditional missionary councils or boards, outside 
our region, continue to impose their denominational identifies which, perhaps unintentionally or 
intentionally, perpetuate our lack of sharing of our resources.'because they are going against our call 
for promoting ecumenism and Joint action for mission. 

I, today, call on our overseas brothers and sisters who are here with us, to together consider seriously 
with us, this question of the wholeness of mission in the Pacific, from theological and structural 
perspectives. 

6.3 Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation 

The whole purpose of our existence as Churches in the Pacific, is to be instruments for justice, peace 
and integrity of creation. 1 hope, that with the wealth of materials which have been recently produced 
from the Seoul Convocation and the Seventh Assembly of WCC in Canbeira, we can take this inclusive 
concern of the whole gospel for the whole creation through the whole undivided Church. 

6.4 Relationship of Local Churches towards Koinonia 

One of our resolutions at the Apia Assembly, which has been noted above, is to encourage local and 
national ecumenism. Since the Pacific Conference of Churches is a fellowship of Churches at every 
level, it is a must that “fellowship of Churches” must take root in local setting. This is where God's 
Holy Spirit is evidently at work. Our people in the Pacific have already experienced in our God-given 
tradition the so-called eucharistic fellowship. Wherever we go, we have this spirit of giving our best 
in providing hospitality to our own relatives, as well as to visitors. Invited guests etc. It is an open 
generosity and hospitality. Hence our concerns for deepening unity must now be theologically 
recognised and responsively supported. The spirit of Christ goes ahead of us. 

6.5 Participation in one Ecrunenical Movement 

1 believe that since our Creator God is One, and his Triune Community is also One, he expects us all 
to be stewards and sharers of his gift of one world ecumenical movemeiit. It is one movement that no 
one, no group and no leader can claim ownership of it. EX^ety young pemon, woman, man and child, 
is called to discover his/her place and role within the whole movement under the lordship of Christ, 
the Head of the Church and the Lord of the universe. It is the sole work of the Holy Spirit in the whole 
creation that makes it possible for everyone at every level, to say “yes” to belonging to one ecumenical 
movement for the sake of Christ’s one mission of grace and truth in the world. 

6.6 In solidarity with one another in Times of Need 

One of the alms of the Pacific Conference of Churches, is to be a means whereby the Churches in the 
Pacific can help each other and help people. Churches and organisations in other parts of the world 
in times of natural disaster and special need. 

1 know, our Churches in the Pacific have increasingly recognised their solidarity with each other 
through PCC. It requires more communication and information sharing. One example was, when the 
PCC Executive Committee called for member Churches to observe Sunday 20 January this year as 
Bougainville Sunday: many Churches throughout the Pacific observed it and had collections. I think 
Communication may need a Desk Secretary, for this concern of solidarity in times of need, as well 
as to educate and inform member Churches and Council of Churches, of the urgent needs and 
important issues in the region. 

7. WORDS OF THANKS AND APPRECIATION 

Before I come to end this report, 1 wish to take this opportunity to thank member Churches of PCC 
for your prayers and support during my term as the Chairman of PCC. Although 1 have not been able 
to fulfil your expectations of the PCC Chairman, 1 have been encouraged indeed by my visits to some 
of you and to some of our member Churches. 
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I also extend my words of thanks to outgoing members of the Executive Committee for their co¬ 
operation, patience, support and encouragement. 

My special words of thanks to the staffofPCC-to the General Secretary, Programme Secretaries and 
to all the PCC Office staff in the Secretariat: and also the assistance and help given by the Manager 
and staff of Lotu Pasffika Productions, plus the voluntary and active members of Standing, Finance, 
Personnel and the Assembly Preparatory Committees. 

Last, but not least, my special words of thanks to all our overseas partner Churches and church- 
related funding agencies and organisations. Without your major financial support, PCC would not 
have been able to exist as an ecumenical instrument of our fellowship and Avitness in the Pacific. On 
behalf of the Pacific Conference of Churches, I thank you one and 

8. CONCLUSION 

Our Churches and people in the Pacific will continue to face many natural and man-made cyclones. 
But we have a more powerful cyclone than them, and that is the Holy Spirit. It is not by a mighty army 
or nuclear testing, nor by powerful domination of the trans-national corporations of the West and the 
North, “BUT BY MY SPIRIT, says the Lord”. 

God said to Moses, “It is not money or meat that is to be shared equally with the other seventy 
respected and recognised leaders who were still hiding in the camp, BUT it is My Spirit that is already 
in you, Moses.” 

God calls us at every point of our journey to stand before his presence to be re-filled with his Spirit 
for His fellowship and mission, in our challenging Pacific context today. COME, RISEN CHRIST, 
STAND AMONG US AND FILL US WITO A LIVING HOPE. 

We praise him for all that he has done for us, in us in the last five years and we will trust him for all 
that is to come. 



Bishop Leslie Boseto addressing the Assembly during the closing ceremony 











REPORT FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


by Sione K F Motu'ahala 


I am grateful to God for the opportunity given to me at the Fifth General Assembly to be a part of the 
total development of PCC during the last five years. Quite sincerely also, 1 owe a lot of gratitude to my 
predecessor, Rev Baiteke Nabetari: the former PCC Chairman, the Right Rev Jabez Biyce, and their 
staff for paving the way for the remarkable development which 1 have witnessed in the life of PCC in 
recent years. After the celebration of its Silver Jubilee during the 1986 Fifth General Assembly, the 
Pacific Conference of Churches started a new chapter of its history, taking on board three additional 
programmes for Women, Youth and Justice, Peace & Development, which meant employing more 
staff, raising funds and assuming greater responsibilities. It was clear, that with this mandate, the 
need for self-evaluation, re-organlsatlon and proper planning had to be undertaken as first priority. 

So our first year in office, 1987, was devoted to learning and planning. Unfortimately, before we really 
settled down, a special Standing Committee was convened in May of the same year to consider the 
final notice from the bank, because of PCC’s overdraft of twenty five thousand dollars (F$25,000.00). 
I was then sent to meet our funding partners overseas, to discuss the funding problems and raise 
necessary funds for PCC activities and programmes. 

The meeting with the Secretary for the Asia/Pacific Desk of Bread for the World in Germany, Ms 
Hannalore Schulz-Schoppe, was very enlightening indeed. The Secretary advised that PCC should 
produce a long-term plan of its activities and then invite its funding partners for a “Round Table 
Meeting” on the PCC funding system and policies. This was reported back to our Standing Committee 
which endorsed the proposal for such a meeting. We are grateful indeed for the positive responses 
from our member Churches as their General Secretaries gathered together in February 1988, to plan 
together with the staff, the activities of PCC in the next five years. At the end of the meeting, the PCC 
Five Year Plan was produced to be presented in the following month to the Executive for approval. 
The Five Year Pl^n was endorsed by the PCC Church Leaders in their meeting in Honiara in June 1988. 

THE ROUND TABLE 

When the Five Year Plan was presented to Pacific Advisory Group (PAG), now known as Pacific 
Ecumenical Regional Group (PERG), the representatives of the Commission for Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugees and World Services (CICARWS) advised that a Round Table Meeting with PCC funding 
partners was urgently needed. Many thanks to the Director and stEtff of CICARWS, who offered to 
facilitate the first Round Table Meeting, which was held in Geneva from 25-27 October 1989. It was 
a great opportunity for PCC and its partners to share with each other the problems, mandates, visions, 
hopes and limitations involved in the funding of PCC activities. 

At the end of the meeting, the PCC funding system was clarified and re-established whUe the pledges 
by the funding partners were made, which covered fifty six per cent (56%) of the PCC total annual 
budget for three years (1990-1992). The firm commitment of our overseas partners has been made. 
But the commitment from our member bodies is still at stake. The present five per cent (5%) 
contribution as proposed by the Church Leaders in their Honiara meeting in June 1988, has not as 
yet been fulfilled. We believe that this is not a matter of the Churches not having the funds, for the 
poorer Churches are the most faithful ones. It depends on the level of commitment to ecumenism from 
each member Church. I hope that a firm decision will be made during this Assembly to alleviate this 
long-standing dependency in the funding of PCC. The beggar image of the Pacific Churches has 
become an issue of serious concern and we should try our best to do away with it. 

PACIFIC CO-ORDINATOR IN THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

The need for creating such a position within the WCC was felt and voiced during the Vancouver 
General Assembly in 1983 and it remained for quite a while with the WCC to meike a decision on the 
matter. It was not until 1988 that the proposal for the position of the Pacific Co-ordinator was raised 
again under the initiative and influence of Dr Emilio Castro, the WCC General Secretary, and Dr Klaus 
Poser, Director of CICARWS. We owe our thanks to these two gentlemen for their interest and concern 
for the Pacific. The position was finally created under the umbrella of CICARWS on a temporary basis 
for two years. The position is now confirmed and recognised by the House as a permanent post within 
the structure of WCC, still keeping the link with CICARWS. 
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It was not easy to find a suitable person to fill the post, but we are grateful to the Evangelical Church 
of French Polynesia for releasing Mr John Doom to take up the position as requested. John Doom, 
at the time, was undertaking two top-level positions with his Church. He was General Secretary as 
well as Finance Secretary. It was a big sacrifice on the part of the Church to release him. 

THE PACIFIC ECUMENICAL REGIONAL GROUP (PERG) 

This body, known as PAG (Pacific Advisory Group) before, has been existing for about two decades 
as a WCC-sponsored body, membered by the representatives of the Pacific Churches. It meets 
annually as co-ordinated by the Pacific Co-ordinator in WCC, to consider funding of the ecumenically- 
oriented projects of the Pacific Churches and the sharing of available resources. 

During the last five years, PERG was able to give financial assistance to forty-five (45) projects of 
several member Churches in fourteen (14) countries of the Pacific. PERG was designed to have its 
membership renewed every five years. This is the final year of its present members, to whom we owe 
our sincere gratitude for their time and total commitment to serving those in need during the last five 
years. 


EEDA PROGRAMME (Theological Education by Extension for Development and Action 
Programme) 

As could be expected, PCC and PTC have been working together in partnership during the last twenty 
five years for the purpose of promoting ecumenism among the Pacific Churches. The spirit of co¬ 
operation had been drawn much closer when the former Principal of PTC, Rev Sevati Tuwere, made 
a proposal in one of our Standing Committee meetings, for PTC to take up the responsibility of 
implementing the resolution from the previous General Assembly to organise and offer a special 
programme of theological training for the Churches in Micronesia. His successor. Rev Dr Sione 
Latukefu, followed it through and appointed Rev Dr Jovili Meo as the Director of the EEDA 
Programme, which he has been effectively implementing for the last two years. A Committee was 
formed to help Dr Meo, consisting of members of staff of both PCC and PTC. 

There was also a request from the Pacific Churches leaders during the meeting of PERG in Pohnpel 
in April 1989, for a Research Officer to be attached to PTC to do research on sects and religious 
movements coming into our shores, stealing sheep from established Churches, threatening the unity 
of Christians and societies of the Region. 

A committee has been set up, membered by staff of both PCC and PTC, to assist the Researcher. We 
are grateful to the Principal and staff of PTC for their full co-operation in our struggle for unity among 
God’s people in the Pacific. The Researcher, Mr Manfred Ernst, and his family arrived in Fiji at the 
beginning of this year from Germany under the Services Overseas Programme of Dlenste in Ubersee. 

THE PROGRAMME DESKS AND STAFF 

All Secretary posts for the Desks were filled within our first two years in office. However, the Mission 
& Unity Desk Secretary post has been vacant and re-advertised since the end of 1988, as Rev Vast 
Gadiki had to return to Papua New Guinea at the end of his three-year contract with PCC. 

The Secretary for the Justice, Peace & Development Desk, Rev AkuUa Yabaki, left us in August 1990 
as he was offered the position of Secretary for Asla/Paciflc Desk with the Methodist Church Overseas 
Division in London. His successor. Mr Peter Salamonsen. filled this post immediately after that. He 
is now engaged in researching work with regard to issues of concern in the Pacific. 

The USP Chaplaincy post was filled by Rev Mogola Kamiali of Papua New Guinea for only a year and 
vacated at the end of 1989. We are grateful for the offer made by Rev Dr Bruce Deverell, the Senior 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church in Suva, to act in the post whUe advertising for a new Chaplain. 
This offer was a real blessing for both PCC and USP. It gave both institutions ample time to re-define 
the need for the post and our commitment to the ecumenical role of this position in the University. 
The post is now filled by Rev Leslie Fugui from the Anglican Church in the Solomon Islands. We 
welcomed him oificlally to the family of PCC on 7 March 1991 and at USP on 17 March 1991. 

The Secretaiy for the Women’s Desk, Mrs Yvette Temaurl, has been operating from Tahiti since 1988. 
The Desk was re-located in Tahiti after prior consultation and agreement with PCC member Churches 
In Tahiti, namely the Evangelical Church and the Roman Catholic Church. The Executive gave its 
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approval to this particular move due to two main reasons: One was the domestic problem of moving 
Mrs Temauri to Fiji while her husband was a full-time Senior Minister of the Evangelical Church, 
serving in Tahiti. Two. it was apparent that having established such a Desk in Tahiti, it would provide 
a favourable condition for a closer working relationship between the Evangelical Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Tahiti. It followed therefore that as soon as the Women’s Desk was offlcially 
established, an ecumenical committee, for the first time, was formed, comprising the representatives 
of the two above-mentioned Churches. 

Under the leadership of Mrs Yvette Temauri. the Desk has been funcOoning efliciently. As this move 
has been proven successful, the idea of making the Desks movable could be highly recommended, 
provided that the Secretary could work hard without supervision. Also, if a local Church or National 
Council in the receiving country is willing to supervise and guarantee their fuU support of the Desk 
activities on behalf of PCC. 

The Secretary for the Youth Desk. Mr John Powell, from the Methodist Church in Fiji, joined the PCC 
family in January 1988. He has been organising Youth Workshops at regional and sub-regional levels 
as well as co-ordinating and providing resource people for the Youth Consultations at national and 
local levels. 

The Secretary for Finance. Mr Tulanga Manuella. is a retired civil servant of the Treasury 
Department of the Government ofTuvalu. With his wide experience on financial matters. Tulanga has 
been able to take good care of PCC's limited funds. “People of his calibre”, as one of the PCC Finance 
Committee members once said, “are an asset for PCC.” 

The Translator/Interpreter. Miss Marlies Ktibeck. of Germany, was seconded to us on a two-year 
contract, starting in March 1990. The post was left vacant for almost two years soon after the last 
General Assembly. This affected the need for effective communication with our French-speaking 
families. We are indeed grateful for this offer from Dlenste in Ubersee. in Germany, without any extra 
financial burden given to PCC. It is hoped that before long, a Pacific counterpart will be Identified to 
work with Marlies to build up this very important aspect of the communication unit of PCC. 

The support staff are: The Secretary to the General Secretary and Minutes Recorder of both the 
Executive and Standing Committees. Mr ElisalaKae: the Receptionist/Typist. Miss AtecaMaravu. the 
Accounts Clerk. Mrs Lusla Lalabalavu; the Assistant Clerk/iypist. Miss Elizabeth Kado and’ the 
Cleaner/Handyman/Driver. Mr Sukh Ram. 


They are the ones to whom I owe many thanks and gratitude for their hard work and total commitment 
to PCC work. So often, such employees at the bottom of the ladder are neglected and we often fail to 
publicly recognise their existence at top-level gatherings such as this Assembly; forgetting the very 
fact that those at the top were able to climb up there due to the hands holding the ladder at the bottom. 

The Commi^ication Officer, Ratu Seru Verebalavu. is the most recent member of staff. The post 
was newly created within the PCC structure after a decision made by the Executive Committee in its 
meeting in Suva last November. The Executive Committee requested Ratu Seru. Manager of LPP. to 
become the part-time Communication Officer for PCC. as part of the preparation for this Assembly 
and he accepted the appointment until the end of December 1991. PCC wiU have to find someone 
to fill this post from then on. 

The major activities of PCC during the past five years have been the three Sub-Regional plus one 
Regional meetings of women on “The Women’s Role in Church and Society” co-ordinated by Mrs Yvette 
Temauri: the Regional JPIC meeUng. followed by two Sub-Regional JPIC meetings co-ordinated by the 
Rev Akulla Yabakl; the Resource Sharing Workshop co-ordinated by the Rev Vasi Gadikl; the Sub- 
Regional and Regional meetings on “Ecumenical Youth Awareness Workshop” co-ordinated by Mr 
John Powell: the Church Leaders and General Secretaries meetings co-ordinated by the General 
Secretaiy and the combined Consultation between SPAT’S and PCC. co-ordinated by a Committee of 
the Secretariats of both organisations. The reports of the above meetings, have already been 
published and distributed to all member bodies and overseas partners, for information and necessaiy 
follow-up activities. 

THE PCC COMMITTEES 

Besides the Executive Committee, there are the Standing. Personnel. Finance. Constitution and the 
General Assembly Preparatory Committees. These are the committees that are effectively in operation 
much more frequently to oversee the day-to-day running of the PCC business. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Being next in power to the highest decision-making body of PCC i.e. the General Assembly, the 
Executive Committee plays a significant role in the life of PCC. It should, therefore, be designed in such 
a way that it will act on behalf of the Generad Assembly with some degree of confidence during the 
five-year period of adjournment of the Assembly. It should become an animator that inspires the work 
and life of staff and a resource for the implementation of PCC activities, but it should never at any 
time with its power, become a stumbling block for the whole development of the organisation. Thus 
the Executive Committee, from time to time, needs to review its membership, functions, objectives 
and activities, in order to ensure the efficiency of its enabling and guiding role. 

The following proposals may be treated as basis for discussion on the reviewing process: 

A. That the ^ecutive membership be composed of representatives of member Churches/ 
Councils/Conferences of PCC and not of Church families as is currently in operation. 

B. Under the present system, there is neither accountability on the part of the Executive members 
nor any proper reports on activities, voices, needs and aspirations of the Churches which the 
Executive members are expected to represent. 

C. That the Executive members be the heads of PCC member bodies and the Executive should 
meet only once annually, with the exception of emergencies as contained in the Constitution. 

D. That the financial implication of the new proposal for the Executive membership will remain 
the same as with the present system. 

With the rising costs of the Executive Committee expenses during the last five years, the biennial 
meeting already budgeted for of both the Church Leaders and of the General Secretaries of PCC 
member bodies had to be cancelled. So, If we think it is Important that our leaders should meet 
regularly, it would be feasible to merge the three bodies together by having the leaders as members 
of the Executive Committee and the General Secretaries as proxies. If the Executive were to meet only 
once as in (C) above, the costs would not be much more than what we have been spending on the 
Executive Committee in the last five years. 

The Executive sub-committees i.e. Standing, Finance, Personnel and Constitution Committees, have 
been working very closely with the staff and we are indeed indebted to each member of those 
committees for their personal interest in the work of PCC and total commitment to ecumenism. I 
admire the ecumenical spirit shown to us as they work voluntarily and untiringly even after working 
hours in order to make sure that PCC activities were properly facilitated and implemented as desired. 

THE PACIFIC ECUMENICAL FORUM (PEF) 

The Pacific Ecumenical Forum (PEF) is a combined efibrt of the Christian Conference of Asia (CCA), 
the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC), the Western Association of Ecumenical Staff (WAES) and 
representatives from NCCC/USA the Canadian Council of Churches (CCC), the Latin America 
Council of Churches (CLAI), WCC and other interested movements. 

The full report of PEF is available for distribution, but I wish to mention the following: 

* With PEF, I am convinced, there is a great opportunity for the Pacific people to share their 
concerns with Pacific Rim Nations and to be in solidarity with Christians in the latter countries. 

* Since the Pacific people alone, for obvious reasons, will not be able to resolve the Pacific issues, 
PEF is seen as a sign of hope in a sense, that with this wider Pacific identity and orientation, 
those Pacific issues which are in fact not unique to the Pacific, could be dealt with more widely 
and resolved more effectively by more people with the same agenda for the good of all. 

* The methodology adopted by PEF, i.e. sharing stories, is a veiy powerful one. As a result of this 
particular approach, I have already received feedback from participants of PEF in the United 
States, giving me reports on their follow-up work, as voicing their concerns for the security of 
the Pacific people, through their Congressmen of the USA Government. A copy of the USA policy 
on the Global Warming issue has been made available as a result of this influence. Copies of 
these have been distributed among member bodies of PCC and participants of PEF. 
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* PEF was initiated from neither WCC nor NCCC/USA nor even from CCA or PCC. It ramp from 

local, grassroots ecumenical organisations, where the people are, and for this very reason, I 
personally believe that the coming to being of PEF was due to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
I hope this new ecumenical alliance of hope will be treated as high priority by all, especially 
those who are seriously concerned with Pacific Issues. 

PCC NEW MEMBERS 

During the last five years, five applications have been received for PCC membership, which were 
circulated among member Churches as constitutionally required. Each is being represented here to 
be formadly accepted for the official status of membership by this Assembly. The new members are 
as follows: 

1. The Church of Melanesia (The Anglican Church - Solomon Islands) 

2. The Federated Dioceses of the Catholic Church in the Solomon Islands. 

3. The Fiji National Council of Churches. 

4. The Catholic Bishops’ Conference of PNG. 

5. The Council of Microneslan Churches. 

During the year 1987, there was a letter of Inquiiy from the Aboriginal section of the Uniting Church 
of Australia for a possibility of becoming a member of PCC and the reply was sent to them, saying that 
the Uniting Church of Australia should have been consulted on this matter, before I could present 
it formally to the Executive Committee for a decision. I believe the Maori in New Zealand did the same 
thing before my time, but nothing is finalised yet. 

FUTURE ROLE OP PCC 

The second part of my report is focusing on the possible future role and activities of PCC. During the 
last thlrtyyears, changes have been made in the life of PCC in its constant search for the best possible 
ways of serving the needs of its member Churches. 

Probably the most drastic change that has ever been made in the hlstoiy of PCC was that in 1982 when 
its Executive Committee decided to stop all its programmes and dismiss all Secretaries, keeping at 
that time only a General Secretary and a Treasurer. The thought behind this move was that PCC 
should facilitate the programmes of its member Churches, rather than carrying on programmes of 
its own, and that it should become more Independent financially by reducing its expenses to a point 
where the regional Churches might be able to maintain it. 

The experiment, which was probably unique in ecumenical life and unusual in institutional life in 
general, for all Institutions try to grow and increase their power rather than to contract and decrease, 
proved, within a couple of years that it would not be a success. With only one person to facilitate 
Church programmes, as well as to keep the organisation going and to keep connections with the whole 
Pacific and the wider world, there was little enough time or energy for facilitating them. TTie reduced 
budget of the organisation was seen by member Churches as a reason to reduce their contributions 
which they Immediately did. 

At the time of the PCC General Assembly in 1986, the Churches had evidently recognised that a 
mistake had been made, for the Assembly voted to establish two new programme Desks - namely the 
Women and Youth, and resolved to re-advertise the posts for the Justice, Peace & Development Desk 
and the USP Chaplaincy. So. the recent years have been spent in rebuilding the structure, and now 
seem to be complete. 

Yet, it may not be secure. The cut back in 1982 had been attributed to a lack of a sense of ownership 
by the Churches, of PCC. They did not see PCC as fully-owned by them, but to some extent, as a self- 
contained operation, going its own way, using foreign funds. 

To create a sense of ownership, the Executive Committee called a meeting of the General Secretaries 
of the member Churches to meet together with the staff to map out the whole activities of PCC for the 
next five years. This meeting was held in early Februaiy, 1988. Hopefully, their participation on the 
planning of PCC activities would give them assurance that PCC was their own organisation. The 
Church leaders, in their meeting in June of the same year (1988) endorsed the Plan and also decided 
to Increase their contribution to PCC from 2% to 5% as part of taking the responsibility for it. In 1989, 
the member bodies raised their actual contributions to a total of F$18,792.00, a figure nearly double 
the amount given in any previous year. 
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UNITY 

Unity is the primary objective in the Constitution of PCC and in fact, it has been the crucial point of 
reference for all its activities for the past thirty years. Unity should be taken seriously by PCC and 
its member Churches at all levels, for it is useless to have unity at the institutional level without having 
it at apersonal level, and vice versa. Likewise, with elite-ecumenism which is useless without popular- 
ecumenism, and vice versa. The kind of unity that our Lord Jesus was prajdng for is that which is 
inclusive so that the whole human family may be in unity, which is the ultimate meaning of 
ecumenism. 

Church unity has been challenged and questioned even at the World Council of Churches level - “Just 
how close are we to unity?" was posed to the panel of the WCC during its last General Assembly. A 
response from a Russian Orthodox theologian suggested that the only person who could respond 
properly to that question, was not on the panel - “Only God can answer that”, he said, “we must do 
whatever we can for unity, but only God can decide to produce the event.” 

But unity, despite its great difficulty and seemingly impossible nature, is not something on which 
someone has to vote. Rather, it is given and we are called to obey. We may disagree with the way in 
which we obey, but there can be no disagreement on our being one. That is part of the very essence 
of the Gospel. True unity of course is not something to be used against anybody, but it is meant to 
be in the Interest of all - “so that the world may believe that you have sent me” (John 17: 21). 

The call for unity is now in its thirtieth year with PCC and it is time we take imity seriously in our 
programmes. But how many member Churches, 1 wonder, have taken the Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry (BEM) Document seriously—the document that deals with the basis of the divisions of the 
Christian Churches? We have been talking about unity, but have not done cdl we can to prepare 
ourselves to be able to grow together in the spirit of unity and love according to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

One of the hopes of the Executive Committee is that, in this Assembly of proclaiming the Living Hope, 
we would be able to share together on the Lord’s Table. Unfortunately, some have reservations as the 
BEM Document has not been explained to members of the congregations and therefore, they are not 
yet ready to participate fully together with the other Churches on the Lord’s Table. 

RACISM AND NATIONALISM AS STUMBLING BLOCKS FOR UNITY 

Racism and nationalism usually go hand in hand and are complementary to one another, not only 
among different races and nations, but also within a single race or a nation. Both are the root causes 
of divisions in the Pacific. 

Rev Dr Sione Latukefu, Principal of PTC, once stated that: 

In several areas of the Pacific, there are sources of disunity and conflict which threaten the future well¬ 
being of communities if they cannot be resolved and they should not be ignored by our Church leaders. 
Racism and nationalism are divisive forces in the multi-racial situations such as in Fiji, New Caledonia 
and Tahiti. Love of one’s race or ethnic group is natural but when it becomes extreme and when It leads 
to prejudice towards other races and nationalities, it becomes dangerous and destructive. In Fiji, Tonga, 
Samoa and other Polynesian countries, the major traditional role of chiefs was to serve their people and 
concern themselves with the welfare of the eommunlly, but unfortunately, there are many Indications that 
privileges are being abused and selfish personal Interests take precedence over concern for the welfare of 
the common people. This is another divisive problem which, if it continues to grow, can lead to veiy serious 
political conflict. 

The Churches of the Pacific are being challenged to bring into such situations the love of Christ and 
appeal to unselfish care and concern for the welfare of others, whatever their race, nationality, rank 
or religion, which will help to break down the barriers that now threaten to divide people and foster 
prejudice, hatred, enmity and disunity. 

Naturally, the Pacific Islands are geographically isolated from one another and have been linked much 
more closely to our own respective overseas powers, than to our neighbouring island nations. Our 
enormous complicated and diversified cultures, languages. Ideologies and beliefs are not conducive 
to unity. 

With the Gospel in our midst, however, we do need to learn how to grow together in the Spirit of love 
for our Lord Jesus. 
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We ought to be aware of the reality in the Pacific today. There is neither an inhabited Island in isolation 
anymore, nor an island nation or even a countiy in the world for that matter that is Inhabited by a 
single race only. With modem communications and technologies, the world is getting small and the 
whole human race has been forced somehow, to draw near to one another. This new world emerging 
is a reality whether we like it or not. Its cosmopolitan nature forces us as an individual, a nation, race 
to seek deeper to our roots or identity which is vitally important as a basis for a fmltful and valuable 
contribution to this emerging new world of inter-dependent and community living in which every 
Christian is commissioned with this special bias of our Christian faith to serving the poor, powerless, 
marginalised and oppressed people. 

With all these years of growth. PCC must move forward in its search for “Visible Unity", Its members 
are ecumenically mature enough to responsibly share the Joy and bear the pain of unity. With the 
power of the Holy Spirit, we will be able to acknowledge the unity that already exists among us, 
especially at grassroots level, and to overcome all confessional barriers in order to be able to share 
our energies, gifts and ministries on our common spiritual journey towards visible unity. 

UNITY AS A FIRST STEP FOR FIGHTING AGAINST INJUSTICES 

Unity, especially among the oppressed, powerless, poor and marginalised people is absolutefy 
necessary If they are to win their case in their struggle for justice, peace and integrity of creation. Rev 
J B Chlpenda, the General Secretary of the All Africa Conference of Churches, shared this with the 
rest of the General Secretaries of the Regional Ecumenical Organisations in their meeting In Nairobi 
In 1990. He said. 

After the release of Nelson Mandela, apartheid In South Africa remains Intact Unfortunately, the 
oppressed people In South Africa are still not In unity and to be able to speak with one voice. Ideological 
differences remain conspicuous ... It has been found Inevitable In many parts of Africa, especially South 
Africa, that the first preliminary step for fighting against Injustices, Is Unity. Thus the Ecumenical 
Movement Is challenged with a very Important task of uniting the oppressed people so that they can act 
unitedly against Injustices. 

One can easily apply the same thing to various situations here in the Pacific e.g. Bougainville in Papua 
New Guinea and Kanaky in New Caledonia. The same message could be spoken directly to our 
ecumenical movements and the Churches in the Pacific. We should always remember that the 
oppressor’s primary objective is to weaken the oppressed people by having them divided as much as 
possible. 

ISSUES OF CONCERN 

It has been said that: “we would be an inward-looking, selfish group if the search for Christian Unity 
was divorced from the search for justice, peace and the integrity of creation”. 

In the light of the current suffering and struggles of the common people living in the Pacific today due 
to the misuse and unjust distribution of land and marine resources; a tourism industry which exploits 
women and indigenous cultures: the rapid rate of migration; the environmental problems such as 
global warming which threatens the survival of low-lying atolls: militarism and continued military, 
nuclear testing and dumping of nuclear wastes; the violation of the rights of self-determination and 
the pervasive Incidence of discrimination based on nationality, race, sex or social status; the gap 
between the rich and the poor Is ever-widening in all our societies due to greediness and unjust 
economic/socio and political systems; the problems of transnational corporations. It is Imperative 
that PCC and its member Churches address those Issues properly and promptty. In order to do that, 
PCC may need to re-structure Itself, re-define its roles, priorities and responsibilities and set forth 
a clear guideline and direction for its programmes. 

To begin with, the following basic questions may be raised for deliberation and decision at this 
Assembly: 

1. What do member Churches expect from PCC as a facilitating structure and what moral 
obligations do member Churches have in their turn to take the Issues further? 

2. How does PCC ensure that its efforts at regional level are appreciated and taken seriously at 
the local Church level? 
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At present, the facilitating role of PCC is clear but there is a need for a checking mechanism in which 
both its structure and its manpower could be constantly assisted to be able to make necessary 
adjustments and changes as may be required from time to time. Also there is a need to know whether 
PCC’s facilitating role at the regional level is sufficient or is it also expected to play the facilitating role 
at the national level? If PCC was to be nationalised, l.e. to establish its arms at national level, then 
clear guidelines of the relationship between PCC and NCCs need to be drawn up and spelt out in order 
to avoid duplication, competition and unnecessary misunderstanding. At this point, I need to draw 
your attention to the agreement between the Regional Ecumenical Organisations, including PCC, 
with the World Council of Churches, on the oneness of the Ecumenical movement in which we are 
all Involved, and play different roles. 

But the question of how an ecumenical facilitating structure like PCC, could be localfy orientated and 
meet the needs of poor, powerless and oppressed people, is yet to be resolved. Take for Instance, the 
funding aspect—the total amount from our overseas partners currently spent armualty on PCC 
activities. Is double the amount from the same funding partners that is shared annually among the 
local Church projects. Whether or not It is Justifiable spending proportion, in terms of our policy of 
empowering the poor, powerless, marginalised and oppressed in their struggles and sufferings, it is 
something we need to reflect on in order to ensure our local emphasis is well backed up in the light 
of regional and global ecumenical concerns. 

AN EARLY WARNING SYSTEM WITHIN PCC 

Recentfy, we have been informed that superpower Interests in the Pacific Region remain as they were 
during the period of cold war. 

Both the United States of America and the Soviet Union, have expressed strong desires Indicating that the 
two nations will continue to cany on In rivalry with each other to promote and protect, not only their 
economic, but also their military Interests In the Pacific Region. The newly-found interest In the Pacific for 
Its economic and trade potential Is, however, not confined to the two superpowers alone. There are ongoing 
discussions to form a regional trade grouping of Japan, Australia and other Asla/Paclfic nations like South 
Korea and Thailand. Their Idea has taken a more concrete shape during recent years In the formation of 
the twelve nation Asia/ Pacific Economic Co-operation (APEC). The aim ofthe group Is to promote free trade 
onboth sides ofthe Pacific. This powerful grouping Includes in its fold, USA and Canada as well as Australia 
and Japan. 

Apart from the economic Interests In the Asla/Paclfic region, the recent changes In Europe have shifted 
military attention from the North Atlantic to Ae Pacific. The Asla/Paclfic region Is the only one to have 
provided all five great powers with convenient sites and facilities for testing nuclear devices or missile 
^sterns. The recent development, despite the thaw In superpower relationship, indicated that patterns of 
dominance will be perpetuated In the Pacific Region. (PEF Report December 1990) 

The above factors provide sufficient reasons for the Churches to monitor the developments that are 
likely to take place. There is a need to explore the possibilities of setting up an Early Warning ^stem 
within the structure of PCC, which could provide safeguards against the exploitation and vlcUmlsa- 
tlon of the people which are likefy to result because of these developments. 

PCC therefore should re-organise Itself to be able to accommodate such vitally important responsi¬ 
bility which involves intensive research work, networking and collecting and sharing information in 
various areas of concern. 

This Early Warning ^stem, if established, could set up a link between the Church and State by 
providing warning information from theological standpoints to help our national leaders in their 
leadership role, responsibilities and decision making on national development projects that our 
nations may be Involved in. 

At present, there Is ongoing research work being implemented at PCC level. One is based in the PCC 
Office, concerning the Japanese responsiblllfy In the Pacific (Japanese Corporate and Governmental 
in the Pacific and their impact on grassroots people). The research was initiated and sponsored by 
PEF. The other research is based In PTC, being conducted on the influence of Sects and religious 
groups on the mainline Churches in the Pacific. The research was initiated by some Pacific Church 
leaders Involved in the programme of the Pacific Ecumenical Regional Group (PERG). It is hoped that 
the outcome of this research will provide background Information and will serve as a basis of a future 
dialogue with our brothers and sisters in these religious groups. The two research projects are fully- 
funded by our overseas partners, namely, the Internship In Mission in Geneva, and Dienste in 
Ubersee in Germany, to whom we owe our heart-felt thanks and our veiy best wishes. 
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We still need research to be done on the USA responsibility in the Pacific and another on the Ffench 
involvement in the Pacific. Also PERG suggested a study on Poverty in the Pacific, and there are more 
topics of interest that need to be researched regarding the developments in the various parts of the 
Pacific. So far, our PCC consultations have been conducted on unresearched information gathered 
from participants and this might have been the reason for the lack of follow-up activities at local level. 

One may ask whether the establishment of the Early Warning ^stem is a responsibility of the Church 
or State? 1 am convinced that the Church with its prophetic role, should give the theological warning 
and try to influence State decisions on developments for the benefit of the people. So, PCC, ^ a 
regional ecumenical organisation, is even in an ideal position to be instrumental to voice the 
Churches’ prophetic concern in the developments for the benefit of all our people. 

His Holiness Pope Paul VI once said, “Development is a new name for Peace". What he meant was 
the fruits of development should be shared fairly by all people, not only a few privileged section of the 
society. So the Church has to ensure that developments in developing countries like ours in the 
Pacific, bring and sustain Peace among our people. 

CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS WITH PTC. SPATS & MATS 

Also, I see the great Importance of PCC having to work together with the other ecumenical 
organisations like those mentioned above. Take for Instance, the Leadership Tt-alnlng Programme of 
the Youth. Realistically, as discussed with the Youth Desk Secretary, it would be more efficient if this 
training was done at PTC or similar ecumenical institution, like Bossey in the WCC. One cannot 
imagine a programme of this kind being done properly in a Youth Workshop, which is normally held 
within one or even two weeks duration. 

The Mission and Unity Programme also could be merged together with the PTC or SPATS and MATS 
programme in order to avoid duplication and to inject local and ecumenical orientation into the 
programmes of our theological institutions, especially the local ones. 

FAMILY LIFE 

The Family Life programme, as I see it, deserves a Desk in Itself, as it is the basic unit of our Pacific 
societies. It has been said that the basic root of all crimes, which are increasing, does stem from family 
insecurity. So, undoubtedly, life in the home should be treated with a very special priority and 
importance. 


THE PROPOSED STRUCTURE OP PCC 



FORMAL RELATIONSHIP 
FUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
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REPORT FROM THE SECRETARIAT COMMITTEE 


1. PROPOSED STRUCTURE FOR THE PCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
We would like to propose: 

1.1 that the PCC Executive Committee be composed of one representative each from member 
Churches and National Councils of Churches: 

1.2 that there should be four (4) youth and four (4) women representatives on the PCC Executive 
Committee - one (1) representative from each of the Sub-Regions: Melanesia, Micronesia and 
Polynesia, and one from the French speaking Churches: 

1.3 that each member Church and National Council of Churches, find time to nominate their 
Elxecutlve member in this Assembly, and that priority consideration be given to those who 
participated in this Assembly—the same should also apply to proxies: 

1.4 that the Principal of the Pacific Theological College continues to be an ex-ofiicio member of the 
Eixecutlve Committee: 

1.5 that each member Church and National CouncU of Churches contributes US$250.00 to every 
PCC Executive Committee meeting, except however the host PCC member(s). 

2. DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF PCC 

It was brought to the notice of the Secretariat Coimnlttee that the English copy is incomplete. 
We therefore propose the following plan of action: 

2.1 that the PCC Secretariat includes into the Draft Constitution all the changes made by the 
Secretariat Committee at this Assembly: 

2.2 that copies of the Draft Constitution, with changes included, be distributed to PCC member 
Churches and NCCs, together with copies of the current Constitution of PCC for comments: 

2.3 that these comments be brought before the first up-coming meeting of the PCC Eixecutive 
Committee: 

2.4 that therefrom, the PCC Executive begins work on the Draft Constitution for endorsement in 
the next PCC Assembty. 

3. PCC AND LPP RELATIONSHIP 

We propose that this be deferred to the PCC Executive for more careful consideration. 

4. PROPOSED STRUCTURE FOR PCC 

We propose: 

4.1 that the Mission and Unity desk be re-staffed, and that the Chaplaincy of USP be part of it: 

4.2 that the PCC establish a working relationship with NFIP Instead of setting up an Eiarly Warning 
System: 


4.3 We encourage PCC’s working relationship with other ecumenical institutions or movements. 

















REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY FOR FINANCE 

by Tulanga Manuella 


From the Fifth Assembly In Western Samoa In 1986, It was a usual practice for the Secretary for 
Finance to submit his estimates of Revenue and Expenditure, based on an annual budget format. 

The PCC Five Year Plan is the first of its kind to be produced. The change from a one-year to a five- 
year budget format Is advantageous to the Pacific Conference of Churches, by giving donor agencies 
(overseas partners) enough time to select what they could donate and when they would be able to do 
so. Tlie formulation of the PCC Five Year Plan was a result of the meeting of all the PCC member 
Churches- General Secretaries, in Tonga, in February 1988. The Plan was then submitted to the PCC 
Executive Committee for endorsement as well as to the Church Leaders meeUng in Honiara of June 


The Pacific Conference of Churches has been surviving financially for the last thirty years or so by 
the generosity of the donor agencies, in their continuation to help meet the need of the Churches in 
the Pacific, through the PCC. The donor agencies have, on the average, been contributing about 
ninety-eight per cent of the PCC annual budget, while member Churches/organisations of PCC have 
been contributing the other two per cent. 


In the last PCC General Assembly, it was quite obvious from the resolutions passed, that there was 
a need for PCC to perform its task and duties more effectively; at the same time, PCC needs to be 
strengthened and encouraged through support from its members. Hence, it was necessary for PCC 
to review its budgetary format as a means of achieving this goal. 

From the planning and operational point of view, the Five Year Plan has recently been replaced bv 
a more realistic Three-Year Plan, covering the period 1990-1992. 

It was evident Irom all that has happened, that there was a need for PCC to meet with its funding 
partners for a face-to-face discussions in relation to PCC funding. As a result of this need, amongst 
omerthinp, the First Round Table meeting ofthe PCC with its funding partners (who fuUy supported 
this move) was held in Geneva from 25-27 October, 1989. The meeting enabled our partners to 
appreciate our needs in the Pacific as well as our priorities. Added to that was the fact that our partners 
were in a better posiUon to know how their donations to PCC had been 'utilised. More importantly for 
rcc. from the Round Table meeUng. was the fact that PCC knew what was required byway of reporting 
back to our overseas partners, how their contributions to PCC programmes have been spent. 

The Round Table meeting discussed mainly the Programme Desks’ Projects and also enabled PCC to 
have a bilateral relationship with its overseas partners. At the same time the PCC link with WCC 
through the (CICARWS) Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugees and World Service was further 
strengthened. 


Representatives of the following overseas partners were present at the First Round Table meeting of 


I.C.C.O and Bread for the World—two major donors of PCC 
The Australian Council of Churches/CWCA 
Dlenste in Ubersee (Germany) 

National Council of Churches of Chrlst/USA 
Danchurchaid (Denmark) 

Christian Aid (England) 

Netherlands Reformed Church 
MICA 

Perhaps through lack of financial resources or some other related problems, some of our member 
Churches/organisations have failed to pay in their annual contributions to PCC. However some of 
them have been faithful in remitting their contribuUons. There certainly is a need to IncrWse our 
members' contributions now—especially when our overseas partners contributed only fifty-six 
^rcent of our total budget for 1990. Whatever the implication is, the fact remains that PCC member 
bodies have to increase their contributions to PCC. 
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PCC DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

The objective of the Project is to secure PCC out of dependence to self-support and self-propagation, 
while at the same time, creating a centre where the member Churches may identify the centrality and 
the unity of the Church. The Building Development Project needs to accommodate the following 
requirements of PCC: 

1. Fund generation for PCC to be self-supporting, and self-propagating. 

2. Centralising the general PCC administration to create efficiency. 

3. The centre would be a point where member Churches can identify themselves with and the 
Unity of the Church. 

The centres would enable PCC to participate in the partnership of the Mission of the Church within 
the outside of the Region in receiving and giving of resources. 

The objectives of the project is to assist in the implementation of the seven aims of PCC in the 
Constitution as already given in an abridged form by the PCC Chairman in his report (see Chairman's 
Report). 

Gtddelines for Implementation 

1. PCC regional consultations, workshops, etc. should not be planned without the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

2. Member Churches and Councils should be informed well in advance of the preparations needed 
for any PCC regional meetings, so that they may be able to participate fully. 

3. Members of the Executive Committee should keep in touch with the Churches they represent, 
so that issues of concern from their respective Churches could be dealt with more effectively. 

4. The nomination of the co-ordinators for the PCC Programmes be the responsibility of the 
member Churches/Councils, but the final appointment should be left to PCC. 

5. All national Issues, whenever possible, be tackled ecumenically and not denominationally. 

6. The existing network of relationships between PCC and its member Churches/CouncUs be 
strengthened by: 

involving PCC members in the planning of PCC activities; 
enabling NCCs to employ full-time secretaries as required; 

providing funds, consultants and other necessaiy amenities for the administration and 
operation of the local and national seminars etc. 

7. There should be more consultations organised at sub-regional, national, and local levels, 
rather than at the regional level every year. 

8. The so-called ‘grassroots’ people have to be well Informed of the issues that directly affect their 
lives today, not only in the Pacific, but world-wide also. 

9. The member Churches/Councils should be asked to make it a mandatory item of their agenda 
for their annual conference, to include a briefing of PCC activities and how this concerns PCC 
members. 

The implementation of this PCC project will only be carried out subject to member-chirrches' approval 
at the Sixth PCC Assembly. Once the project is approved and completed, PCC will be financially self- 
dependent. The member churches are therefore urged to give the matter their careful consideration 
and full support. 

At the Church Leaders meeting in Honiara, Solomon Islands in 1988, it was proposed that the PCC 
Executive Committee review the proposed structure of member-churches’ annual contributions and 
introduce a new system whereby levies are calculated according to the number of adherents. This will 
only be reviewed only after the necessary statistics have been submitted. On the other hand this could 
be discussed at this Assembly, and a more concrete decision reached regarding this issue, which has 
been pending for so long. 

The Pacific Conference of Churches has gone through great financial difficulties for the past thirty 
years or so, but yet still serving up to this Sbcth General Assembly. It seems to me that PCC was a 
self-emerged identity. It emerged according to the will of God and thus, the honour and praise should 
be to God alone for his mysterious works for the PCC mission. 

If it is true that PCC came into being through the will of God, then PCC’s commitments and mission 
should always be rooted from God’s will. Therefore, those responsible for decision-making within the 
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PCC regarding its programmes and overall functions should know well when and how to implement 
them. Tliey should in fact deny themselves in order to be able to discern and obey the will of God with 
regards to certain matters for the well being of the PCC. God has His own ways emd times for canying 
out his mission and we should be prepared to go according to his way. 

Some visions: 

1. SELF-RELIANCE 

It is Important for PCC to be self-reliant and not to depend completefy on overseas’ grants. 

2. TRAINING 

There is a need for some kind of training so that Finance departments of the member-churches 
and the PCC have a common knowledge of accoimts and work into a system. 

3. COMPUTERISATION OF PCC ACCOUNTS 

A computer has been bought for use in the Finance Department of the PCC. It has yet to be 
Installed and it will in fact be of great assistance in many ways not only to the Finance 
department but for the work of the PCC as a whole. 

4. ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN FUNDS 

(a) Disaster Relief Fund. 

(b) Scholarship for Training. 

(c) Small projects to assist member churches and councils. 



Newly elected Secretaty for Finance, Mr John Powell (right) and outgoing Secretary for Finance, Mr Tulanga Manuella, 

both have got something to smile about 
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ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 
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APPENDIX 2 

Pacific Conference of Churches 

A list of issues detected during the agencies’ presentation was left for further study 
and. after some discussion, it was decided, to proceed to clarify the agency partners 
commitments’ towards the PCC Programme and this exercise gave us the following 
picture: 


Pledges &om Agencies 


Agencies 

1990 

1991 

Funds avail. 

Christian Aid 

US$ 35,000 (app.) 

US$ 38.500 (app.) 

January 

NCCCUSA & related churches 

US$ 35.000 

US$ 40.000 

part in March 

Australian Council of Churches 

US$ 30.000 

US$ 30.000 

March 

Danchurchaid 

US$ 15,000 

US$ 15.000 

January- on request 

Netherlands Reformed Chinch 

US$ 15.000 

US$ 16.500 

January 

ADB 

US$ 10.000 

US$ 16.500 


ICCO 

US$110,000 

US$120,000 

January & July 
on request 

BfW 

US$130,000 

US$143,000 

after March on 
request 

TOTAL 

US$380,000 

US$415,500 



Further contributions are expected from Diakonia, the Methodist Church—USA 
Finchurchaid, United Church of Canada. HEKS, and some Roman Catholic 
organisations. It was also mentioned that there is the possibility to present the 
Youth or Women's programmes to one of the Dutch Catholic or^nisations. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Pacific Conference of Churches 


LARGE CHURCHES 



No. of Delegates 

No. of Airfares 
to be paid by PCC 

No. of Arfares 
to be paid by 
member churches 

1. Congregational Christian Church in American Samoa 

8 

4 

4 

2. Congregational Christian Church 

8 

4 

4 

3.CEPAC 

8 

4 

4 

4. Evangelical Church of French Polynesia 

8 

4 

4 

5. Methodist Church in Hji 

8 

4 

4 

6. Methodist Church in Samoa 

8 

4 

4 

7. Methodist Church in Tonga 

8 

4 

4 

8. Presbyterian Church in Vanuam 

8 

4 

4 

9. United Church in Papaua New Guinea and the Solomon Is 

8 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

72 

36 

36 


MEDHJM CHURCHES 


1. Anglican Diocese of Polynesia 

6 

3 

3 

2. Anglican Diocese of Vanuam 

6 

3 

3 

3. Cook Islands Christian Church 

6 

3 

3 

4. Evangelicai Church of New Caledonia & the Loyalty Islands 

6 

3 

3 

5. Kiribati Protestant Church 

6 

3 

3 

TOTAL 

30 

15 

15 

SMALL CHURCHES 

1. Conference of Churches of Christ Vanuam 

4 

2 

2 

2. Ekalesia Niue 

4 

2 

2 

3. Naum Congregational Church 

4 

2 

2 

4. Tuvalu Church 

4 

2 

2 

5. United Church of Christ in the Caroline Islands 

4 

2 

2 

6. United Church of Christ in the Marshall Islands 

4 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

24 

12 

12 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


1. Melanesian Council of Churches 

2 

. 1 

1 

2. Samoa Council of Churches 

2 

1 

1 

3. Tonga National Council of Churches 

2 

1 

1 

4. Solomon Islands Christian Association 

2 

1 

1 

5. Coundl of Churches of American Samoa 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

10 

5 

5 


NEW MEMBER CHURCHES/COUNCILS 


All are asked to be responsible for their own airfares 


1. CEPAC in Papua New Guinea & the Solomon Islands 

2. Combined Diocese of Catholic Church in the Solomon Islands 

3. The Church of Melanesia (Anglican) 

4. The Hji Council of Churhes 

5. The Council of the United Church of Christ in Micronesia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



TOTAL 

5 



TOTAL: LARGE 

72 

36 

36 

MEDIUM 

30 

15 

15 

SMALL 

24 

12 

12 

NCC 

10 

5 

5 

NEW MEMBERS 

5 

— 

5* 

PCC AIRFARES 


68 


MEMBER CHURCHES AIRFARES 



73 

GRAND TOTAL OF OFHCIAL DELEGATES 

(141+5*) 
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BUILDING PROJECT REPORT 


John Kado - Chairman, PCC Finance Committee 


PRE^AMBLE - The theme “Bom Into a Living Hope” is as fine a beginning as any one can wish for 
anywhere in the world. However, to be able to continue to live in HOPE, requires works of FAITH— 
spiritual/material then by bearing the fmits of our endeavours, we who profess to live in HOPE and 
work for the FAITH can share the fhrlts of CHARITY resulting from good stewardship. BUT WORK WE 
MUST. 


Why is the Project Necessary? The attached Schedule" is a brief summary of Income received 
between 1986 to 1990 and indicates two very Important factors: 

(a) that Member Churches contributed 1.8% on average. 

(b) that total income averaged 73.4% of budgeted figure. 

Both (a) and (b) are strong reasons why PCC should take a serious look at trying to utilise the properly 
atThurston Street, Suva for development. The property, avery valuable one, is centrally situated and 
would provide easy access to all major facilities being situated in central Suva. 

Schedule 3* provides a ground plan and shows the 5 different blocks of land proposed for development 
and marked A B C D & E. 


FEASIBILITY AH the technical work and advice have been provided by the PCC accredited Architects, 
JAIMI & ASSOCIATES. They have been associated with this project since 1989. 


REPORT The latest report from the Architect* dated 24th July 1991 is attached for your pemsal. A 
summary is as follows: 


Value of land $55,000 book value 1989 


Market value $250,000 

Area for development A B C D & E 1546 sq.m 

Cost per sq. metre $ 800 

Total cost of project $1.543.393 

GrossTncome 297,000 

Net Income 40.993 


FUNDING: Proposed 80% via Bank Loan 

20% selfraised/churches 
and donor partners 


TOTAL 


$1,234,714 

308.678 

$1.543.393 


AIM The aim is that on completion the project will provide a maximum of $40,999 net pre-TAXPROFlT 
and in 15 years time give a gross net income pre tax of $297,000.00 

CONTROL During construction control will be maintained by the architects who will provide a work 
fiow chart in advance and then provide reports of progress at regular intervals to PCC. 

RECOMMENDATION It is recommended that the Assembly seriously consider this project and give 
approval for its implementation under the day to day management of the PCC Standing Committee. 
Approval would Imply full support to the project proposals. 


Attached for your pemsal is a full study of the project.* 


‘ These papers are not included In this Assembly Report. Copies of the full report presented to the meeting are 
obtainable from the PCC Secretariat. 
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REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Thiat this Assembly supports and encourages its member Churches and National Councils of 
Churches to clear (pay oil) their past contributions owed up to 31 December 1991. 

2. That this Assembty supports and Instructs the PCC Elxecutive Committee to go ahead with the 
establishment of ^e new desks that have been approved, without further delay e.g. Mission 
and Unity Desk; Family and Life Desk; Communication Desk. 

REASONS : Ekiucatlonal task is urgent; funds are available. 

3. That this Assembly instructs PCC Executive Committee to study carefully a system which can 
be used positively to encourage member Churches and National Council of Churches when 
they do not pay their annual contributions in time. 

4. That this Assembly endorses the new BuUding Project and refers it to the Executive Committee 
for its implementation. 

5. That this Assembly notes the generous offers of US$10,000.00 from the four respective 
Churches and that the Executive Committee, after considering the method for sharing, will 
communicate with the four respective Churches. 

6. That this Assembly agrees to the following regarding the Budget; 

6.1 That we accept in principle the budget on SCHEDULE 8, giving an increase of 
9.29% each year. 

6.2 That this Assembly agrees that in principle, the sharing of the budget funds be 

60% - 70% projects, desks 
and 40% - 30% office administration. 

100 %- 100 % 

6.3 That this Assembly notes that the expenditures for the years 1986-1990 was 
shared between the desks/projects and the ofllce administration in the average 
percentages of 70.63% projects/desks and 29.37% office administration. 

7. That this Assembly endorses that the Executive Committee review the current office practices 
with a view to Installing management controls (e.g. limits) on personnel advances, control on 
office hours and absences, method to monitor funds spent on office administration and 
projects. 


Rev Faatoese Auvaa 
4 September 1991 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARIAT FOR JUSTICE, PEACE AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

by Peter J Salamonsen 


1.0 mXRODUCTION : JUSTICE. PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT - A GROWING AWARENESS IN 
THE PACIFIC 

Thankyou for the opportunity to present this First Report on Justice, Peace and Development. 
While the need to respond to issues is as old as humanity itself, the desk of the Secretariat at 
PCC is still very much in its youth. 

Being mindful of the theme which is directing this Sixth General Assembly, “Born Into a Living 
Hope: Procleilmlng ALlving Hope”, the sense of mission which emerges from the unity we share 
in our Baptism and the hope that we proclaim in the fellowship of Churches confessing the Lord 
Jesus as God and Saviour, constantly remind us that our work stretches out to all people, and 
to the whole earth. So it is, that one of the great mandates that the PCC has received, and that 
Churches agree to when they seek membership, is “to help create a greater awareness of the 
Issues of Justice, Peace and Human Development facing the people and nations of the Region 
and the world”. i 

The Justice, Peace and Development concept has thus evolved steadily in the thinking of the 
PCC Assemblies and gained direction and precision with the passage of the years. 

1.1 / In the Report of Commission III New Paths of Service of the second Assembly at Davuilevu, 
1971, we read: 

f The Churches must inform their members of their rights, privileges, duties and responsibilities. 
This is God’s world. Christians are sent into the world as God’s ambassadors to serve the needs 
of God’s people.2 

In 1976, voices were stronger in the Recommendations of Commission 1, Cod's Mission in a 
Changing Pacific Society, it is said: 

We ask all our Churches to bring together in thought and action those who seek personal 
evangelism with those who seek social justice, an end to racism, the preservation of our 
environment, the permanent departure of foreign troops and an end to nuclear testing. We also 
ask for watehfulness against exploitation of our countries by great commercial forces.^ 

By 1981, the Assembly meeting at Nuku’alofa, Tonga, endorsed a Statement on the Pacific as 
an area of increasing competition, conflict and struggle. 

Let us consider the importance of a clean, peaceful, life-giving Pacific, not only for the Pacific 
peoples, but for all humanity, now and in the generations to come.^ 

They went on to specify areas of environment, political and social concern for scrutiny and 
action as we continue to do. 

In 1986, the Fifth Assembly at Apia in Western Samoa heard background reports on militarism, 
unemployment, nuclear Issues, trade, tourism and the Justice and Peace Group issued 
resolutions on military, nuclear and justice issues, especially decolonisation and self- 
determination. Being desirous to keep the Pacific true to its own name and to keep it peaceful, 
neutral and nuclear free, the issues were clearer and the voices stronger. 

2.0 A JUSTICE. PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT SECRETARIAT 

Justice, Peace and Development is a process that pervades our Christian ethic, speaks through 
the Churches and directs our lives. As concepts, they are closely connected—in fact one cannot 
be had without the others being present. 

2.1 A Desk For Justice. Peace and Development at PCC 

2.1.1 The Fourth General Assembly in Nuku’alofa (1981) through a Working Group on PCC Role and 
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Structure had resolved that the issues and tasks of the PCC for the next five years be grouped 
in three Programme Clusters and two special desks for interaction between programmes but 
not envisage an increase in staff. 

Justice and Development was one of these Programme Clusters with a suggested mandate to 
operate in the areas of Social and International issues. Land Tenure, Education and 
Communication. It is to be noted that a Desk for Justice and Peace was not created at this point, 
but we could say that the idea was bom, and it made more precise the work that had formerly 
been associated with a Church and Society Programme, organised on a part-time basis in 
Papua New Guinea. 

The Assembly did not formally endorse this Working Group II Report but it was Included in the 
Assembly Report for the Chinches to study and for the Executive Committee to consider as it 
Implemented the changes in structure.^ 

2.1.2 When the General Secretary, Rev Baiteke Nabetari, made his Report to the Fifth Assembly, Apia, 

1986, he stressed that “the PCC, for the past fewyears, has in vain been looking for a suitable 
person to fill the position of Secretary for Justice and Development”. In the course of the 
discussion that followed the General Secretary’s Report, it is recorded in the Assembly Report 
that “he stressed that the Churches needed to make a particular effort to find a suitable person 
to be the Secretary for Justice and Development”. ^ 

2.1.3 It is obvious from the above remarks that the Executive Committee had approved the creation 
of such a desk and in 1988, the RevAkuUaYabakl, my predecessor, was appointed as the first 
Secretary for Justice, Peace & Development. 

In his report to the PCC Executive Committee meeting in Rarotonga. November 1989, he 
Itemised his local, national, sub-regional, regional and international concerns and actions. 

Among the major events in the Report were the regional WCC Consultation on JPIC which had 
been held at Malua, Western Samoa, September 1988, and the Melanesian sub-regional JPIC 
workshop at Malmaluan, Rabaul, Papua New Guinea in November 1989. Both conferences 
produced Reports and both were meant to encourage active communication between partici¬ 
pating member Churches and also between PCC on what actions had been taken and what had 
resulted as well as requesting further resources or assistance. I shall make reference to this 
in a later section. 

He concluded his Report by informing the Executive that the Desk would be vacant after August 
1990. 

3.0 AIM AND OBJECTIVES 

The Desk for Justice, Peace and Development frequently reflects on the words of the Report 
of Working Group II PCC Role and Structure, Nuku’alofa, 1981: 

Mission as the response of the Church to God’s call begins with people. Issues which affect people become 
concerns to which the PCC needs to be sensitive. It should be prepared to initiate dialogue on Issues with 
Churches and National Councils of Churches. When requested to do so, It should be ready to offer its full 
assistance In personnel or resources. So the PCC needs to see each issue as part of the total concern for 
humanity. Its programmes then need to emphasise this wholeness of the Gospel.'^ 

3.1 Aim 

In the spirit of the above directive, which has its own validity tenyears after its first formulation, 
the present Justice, Peace and Development Secretariat sees its Aim or imperative assignment 
as: With the assistance of external and internal resources, the facilitating of the people of the 
Christian Churches of the Pacific to Identify their issues of justice, peace and the integrity of 
creation, and to speak out for themselves in ecumenical partnership about these Issues both 
at national and regional levels so that the Gospel values of the dignity of humanity, and respect 
for the earth, will have an abiding presence throughout the Pacific and the world. To act locally 
is to think globally. 

3.2 General Objectives 

Ourworld is confronted with a complex interwoven pattern of threats to life. Very broadly these 
include: 

* persistent and tragic forms of injustice which manifests itself across nations by the 
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presence of a few enjoying uprecedented affluence and wealth as an elitist class while 
millions languish or die in poverty, hunger and oppression. 

* universal violence based on the abuse of powerwhich manifests itself in war, persecution, 
intimidation and the abuse of young and old. 

* a disintegrating natural order where the veiy processes upon which life itself depends 
are being systematically undermined by a profit-oriented greed based on the principles 
of capitalism coupled with irresponsible scientific technology. 

Bearing these in mind and taking into account the ten affirmations of faith formulated at the 
World Convocation for JPIC, Seoul, 1990, which echo the same sentiments, the PCC 
Secretariat for Justice, Peace and Development will work towards these general objectives: 

* a just economic order enabling the dignified development of the potential of all people. 

* the true security of all nations and the self-determination of all people, thereby evolving 
cultures of non-violence. 

* the building of a culture that can live in harmony with creation’s integrity and for 
preserving the gift of earth’s atmosphere. 

* the eradication of racism and discrimination and the structures which perpetuate these 
at all levels for all people. 

These general objectives become specific in their application to our Pacific regional and 
national hopes and struggles. As the Canberra Assembly told us "Vorklng towards peace, 
justice and integrity of creation can help the Churches understand their task in the world, 
provided they develop a rigorous social analysis and deepen their theological reflection”.® 
Assenting to this is a sign of our commitment. Acting on this can frequently be a sign of great 
courage. 

4.0 THE JUSTICE. PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT SECRETARIAT FROM OCTOBER 1990 

The present Secretary took up the position at the PCC Office, Suva, on 5 October 1990, and 
the appointment was confirmed by the Executive Committee at its meeting in Suva in the 
following month. In the last seven months, many initiatives both at sub-regional, regional and 
international levels have been taken. 

4.1 Directions 

There has been the opportunity: 

* to assess programmes of JPIC which have been in place since 1988. 

* to visit countries in the Melanesian, Micronesian and Pol 5 mesian sub-regions and meet 
heads of Churches, Executive of Churches and National Council of Churches. In 
speaking of Justice and Peace issues and sharing national concerns, I was able to 
acquaint myself which local leaders who in turn will serve to constitute a viable working 
network for future sub-regional or national consultations. 

* to attend various .consultations, workshops and forums throughout the region and 
beyond. 

* to administer office duties and correspondence with a host of agencies and authorities 
that such initiatives produce. 

* to acquaint one’s self with the considerable amount of reading especially newsletters and 
research documents from international regional bodies. This latter is vital if the 
theological base that must support such work is to be maintained. Such emanates from 
the WCC, international Church organisations and federations, as well as more localised 
ecumenical councils and conferences. 

4.2 Reference to the PCC Five Year Plan 1989-1993 

My predecessor at the Justice and Peace Desk, in his report to the Executive, November, 1989, 
while informing them of the termination of his work in August 1990, and recommending that 
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the Desk be maintained, mentioned the need of the continuation of the programme “especially 
consultations already planned for the next two years”.® 

While aware of the existence of the programme as contained in the Pacific Conference of 
Churches Five Year Plan, 1989-1993, I was not briefed on any “consultations already 
planned". However, the factors of time, familiarisation with people and procedures, and 
budgetary constraints have still managed to determine aveiy busy work programme. The plan 
of consultations as detailed in the Five Year Plan document had not been followed, while the 
Malua and Rabaul consultations already referred to in this Report were not part of that detailed 
Five Year Plan. 

4.3 Consultations and Travel within the Pacific Region 

Since my return to the Pacific and in lieu of a Pre-Assembly meeting, I have tried to combine 
my travels to various workshops and consultations in the region, with the need to build up a 
network of acquaintances so that I shall have a foundation of friends and colleagues in the 
Churches and the necessaiy knowledge for planning the agendas of future consultations with 
the guidance of an advisoiy support Committee in Suva. 

4.3.1 August 1990: Suva . Before taking up my appointment officially, I attended a Pacific 
Ecumenical Forum preparatory Workshop. I was able to meet Fijian Church leaders and this 
acquaintance was renewed formally with most of them in October-November. 

4.3.2 October 21-28,1990: Honiara, Solomon Islands. A WCC sp)onsored Workshop on Dlakonla. 
The opportunity was available to meet Church representatives from the United Church of 
Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, Roman Catholic Church, Anglican Church, 
Seventh Day Adventists and the Solomon Islands Christian Association. 

4.3.3 March 9-17, 1991: Goroka, Papua New Guinea. As a PCC delegate at a World Association 
for Christian Communication (Pacific) Workshop, I met Roman Catholic Church representatives 
at Goroka and Port Moresby including Commission for Justice and Peace representatives, and 
at Lae, I met with the Church leadership and administration of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Papua New Guinea. I was unable to arrange a meeting with staff from the Papua New 
Guinea Council of Churches. 

4.3.4. April 6-12, Port Vila, Vanuatu. At the meeting of the PCC Executive Committee hosted by 
the Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu. I was able to meet the leadership of that Church, the 
Anglican Church and the Roman Catholic Church leadership and Diocesan Justice and Peace 
Committee representatives. 

4.3.5 June 5-7, Nadi. I attended a South Pacific Regional Environment Programme (SPREP) which 
was engaged on preparations for the United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development to be held in Rio de Janeiro. Brazil, June 1992. This is an important initiative 
for PCC because it is a sharing of similar agendas with non-Church organisations. 

4.3.6 June 19-28: Nauru, Kiribati, Tuvalu. En route to a Justice and Peace day’s input for a 
Poljmesian Sub-Regional Ecumenical Youth Awareness Workshop at Funafuti, where we 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Church of Tuvalu, I called and spoke with the President of the 
Congregational Church of Nauru while in transit overnight, and enjoyed at Tarawa the 
hospitality of the Kiribati Protestant Church at their Headquarters, the staff and students of 
Tangitebu Theological College, and the hospitality of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Tarawa. 

4.3.7 July 24-31: Western Samoa, American Samoa, Tonga. At the invitation of Bishop Patelislo 
Finau of Tonga, who is the Deputy Chairman of the PCC, I was able to meet with Church 
Leaders and speak at meetings of the National Council of Churches in all these countries of 
our Polynesian sub-region. 

It can be readily concluded that these working journeys within the Pacific have laid the 
foundation for future consultations and workshops at national or sub-regional levels. I have 
endeavoured to acquaint myself with a generous exposure to Melanesia, Micronesia and 
Polynesia in these first six months of my work here. (Unfortunately, I had to cancel a trip to 
Rarotonga, Cook Islands in late Januaiy because of circumstances surrounding the Bougainville 
situation.) I would hope that the experience of meeting so many people from the Christian 
Churches in their own particular centres of home and culture will be the foundation of much 
meaningful work injustice and peace for the next few years. 
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4.4 Consultations and Travel beyond the Pacific Region 

4.4.1 December 5-15,1990: Hilo, Hawaii. Under the theme of “Sharing and Witnessing in the Wider 
Pacific”, over one hundred people from Pacific Nations and Pacific rim countries of North and 
South America, Asia, Australia and Aotearoa/New Zealand, gathered with representatives of 
the World Council of Churches, to share stories of struggle, oppression, Joy and hope. This 
ecumenical experience was a first for such an inter-regional venture and imdoubtedly will be 
referred to frequently in this Assembly, as one vision we should continue to work with the 
refine. 

4.4.2 January 4-16, 1991: Auckland, Aotearoa/New Zealand. Oceania Forum for Priests and 
Religious. This was a Roman Catholic consultation for Justice and Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation which enabled all to become acquainted with the issues which await a Christian 
response in New Zealand, and allowed delegates also to speak as national groups in relation 
to their Pacific Issues. While the New Zealand agenda was very dominant on this occasion, and 
understandably so, it was at times difficult to recall that it is strictly not part of our PCC region, 
yet the cultural and emotional ties are very strong. New Zealand is home to many thousands 
of Pacific Island Christians. As was equally apparent at the WCC Assembly in Canberra, many 
people look to the Pacific as the ocean wherein rests their cultural roots. It is difficult to apply 
arbitrary geographic boundaries to matters of the heart and expect people to accept these 
decisions without question. This matter had been on the agenda of previous PCC Assemblies 
and undoubtedly rise again. 

4.4.3 February 4-24, 1991: Canberra. The name Canberra means one thing to us—the 7th WCC 
Assembty. Much has been written on this and many more reports will follow. 1 was grateful for 
the opportunity to be present at this gigantic witness to the Christian Gospel as an Accredited 
Visitor and I am very grateful to the Australian Council of Churches for hosting my visit. Their 
hospitality and unfailing generosity in every respect insured that the stay of many Pacific 
people was both avaluable and enjoyable experience. The Issues, especially of JPIC, the people, 
the worship, the business, the politics and the making of friends was an unending commentary 
on the theme “Come Holy Spirit, Renew the Whole Creation”. 

4.4.4 March 22-28, 1991: Hong Kong. The Consultative Planning Committee for the Pacific 
Ecumenical Forum met to formulate programmes and initiatives as suggested by the Final 
Report from the Hilo meeting in December 1990. A Persormel Committee was formed at this 
meeting, on which the Pacific Region is represented and which has been responsible for most 
of the work that hopefully will attend to staffing, communication and administrative duties. 

4.4.5 May 13-21,1991: Manila. I represented the General Secretary at a Consultation of Ecumenical 
Partners hosted by the Presbyterian Church (USA) and the United Church of Christ of the 
Philippines, whereby Asian and Pacific Christians were asked to contribute from their relative 
perspective towards a declaration on United States military and economic policies in the Pacific 
Basin. Such a statement was to be tabled at the forthcoming Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (USA). 

May 21-27: Osaka. On the final leg of the above journey, 1 completed some PEF business by 
visiting and consulting with the Executive of the YWCA Osaka, Japan, who will be responsible 
for sending a research Intern to study the wide ranging patterns, policies and effects of 
Japanese ald/lnvestment in the countries of the PCC Region. The Secretariat for Justice, Peace 
and Development for PCC, and the Co-ordinator for PEF, will attend to the many areas of 
responsibility for this internship. 

The General Secretary has made extensive reference to PEF in his Report, especially its origins, 
structure and vision. 

5.0 THE CHRISTIAN CALL TO ACTION 

5.1 North South shared concern 

The peoples of the Pacific Islands, In most cases a majority In their own lands, are powerless 
minorities when faced with the political domination, economic strength and milltaiy might of 
the great powers. One of the poorer regions of the world, the Pacific States are dependent on 
external aid which Is too often Inappropriate and elitist for their fragile and exploited economy. 

So speaks the Report of the Public Issues Committee at the WCC Assembly, Canberra, in one 
of its revised statements on the Pacific. 
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We Pacific people cannot sit and gaze at our ocean beyond the reef and say all is well in our 
world. People outside the boundaries of our region are deeply concerned about us within the 
region. One of the most memorable and significant of the many Canberra happenings for me 
was the statement to Pacific people from the sixty-five Representatives of Churches from 
Europe whereby they wished to express their solidarity with us-by: 

* defending our cause within their own countries. 

* advocating our right to be a nuclear-free Pacific. 

* opposing the dumping of nuclear and toxic waste outside their own countries. 

* promoting measures to curb greenhouse gas emissions by an annual rate of at least 
two per cent. 

For me, here lies the beginnings of a regional consciousness for a regional problem, a northern 
concern for a southern dilemma. Both these points of the compass are complementaiy. We 
cannot have one without the other on this planet of ours. 

Christians are beginning to realise that these realities of ruin which plague our world are being 
perpetuated by a form of collective human sin. In an ecumenical partnership, the Churches 
have identified systems of injustice as structures of sin which deepen the brokenness of 
creation, widen global injustice and intensify violence and war. 

In the spirit of these above concerns, we have continued to speak out as the occasions 
demanded it. 

5.2 Some typical issues addressed: October 1990-July 1991 

5.2.1 In October, we identified with the Te Runanga Whakawhanaunga I Nga Hahi o Aotearoa in 
their decision to ask the Maori People and others of good will to abstain from voting in the 
Aotearoa/New Zealand general election. To exercise this protest and to heighten the 
consciousness of the Maori cause for justice against years of government apathy, they were 
asked to sign a Register instead, thereby recording their call for a just application of the Tfeaty 
that guaranteed them traditional rights over their lands. 

5.2.2 In the same month, political leaders of the Pacific nations met with the President of the United 
States in Honolulu. High on the agenda was the vexing problem of chemical destruction at 
Johnston Atoll. We took the opportunity to recall in our statement the continuing protests 
of past General Assemblies to the crude exploitation of our Pacific environment. On this 
occasion, we expressed deep concern about the vulnerability of the South Pacific to such 
threats, particularly those generated from outside the region such as nuclear testing, 
weapons testing, waste dumping especially toxic, hazardous and nuclear wastes. 

5.2.3 This statement was supported again by an October Workshop on Diakonla at Honiara and 
signed by some thirty participants. 

5.2.4 The tragic issue of Bougainville and its on-going confrontation with the Government of Papua 
New Guinea, has received a lot of attention. This complex matter regarding the quest for some 
form of self-determination, and which extends back to the closing years of last century, 
continues with great deprivation for all people especially women, the elderly and the very 
young. 

In November, I wrote a position paper. The Bougainville Situation, for the Suva meeting of the 
Executive Committee in the same month. 

The Honiara Diakonia Workshop had already sent a letter to the General Secretary of the 
Melanesian Council of Churches (now PNGCC) requesting that Church leadership be asked 
to speak out for the return of essential services to what was now a beleaguered island and for 
the resumption of a dialogue for a peaceful settlement. The response was inconclusive. 

The response of the Executive Committee was in marked contrast however. From this meeting 
came the decision to set aside January 20, 1991 as Bougainville Sunday, a day of prayer and 
action for a suffering people. Also the Pacific Conference of Churches Justice and Peace 
Mission for Bougainville was established. This was supposed to dialogue with Church and 
Government leaders in Papua New Guinea, Bougainville and the Solomon Islands. It was 
supposed to monitor all aspects of the present crisis and communicate developments to the 
Churches and other agencies. Both these initiatives were positive and timely. We endeavoured 
to communicate the decision as far and wide as we could. 
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I sp>oke of this crisis in Hawaii, New Zealand and Japan. The results were also wide-reaching 
but could have been far more tangible and spontaneous within the Pacific. Communication 
should set up dialogue and for dialogue there must be more than one party. At times, our 
attempts at communication seemed like a lone voice, where echoes then became faint and 
died away. I shall return to this point, because Bougainville continues to fester in our Pacific 
consciousness. 

5.2.5 Also in the closing months of 1990, the PCC, along with the WCC had to make their positions 
clear in relation to their stand on the newly promulgated Constitution of Fiji. The position of 
both these Church bodies had been compromised by an unfortunate interview press story 
expressing an apparent support for this document, and the effects of this story simmered in 
various media reports for months afterwards. Each new appearance of the same story had 
to be addressed and denied and the principles of justice for all invoked on each occasion. Hie 
political realities of Fiji continue unchanged, the stance of the PCC is unambiguous, yet the 
foundation of the press story remains confused where clarification was sought. 

5.2.6 It was interesting to note in a Reriort of the Public Issues Committee at Canberra in February 
the statement: 

As the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches meets for the second time In the 
region of the Pacific Ocean, Its attention has been drawn again to the urgency of the manifold 
issues of the Pacific. Recalling its resolution on the region at the Sixth Assembly in Vancouver, 
Canada, (1983) the Assembly notes with alarm that the international community has failed to 
address the critical problems which concern the Pacific. Outside powers are Intensifying their 
exploitation of the region’s ecnomic and geo-political significance and these powers show no 
regard for the spiritual and economic significance of the ocean and land for the Pacific peoples. ^ 1 

Such statements of solidarity should empower us to speak out inspite of the smallness of our 
numbers and the vastness of our ocean. 

5.2.7 During March 1991, opposition was expressed to a Price Waterhouse (Australia) feasibility 
study in relation to the possibility of a Casino being established in Fiji. While the sophistica¬ 
tion and the glitter might well attract the tourist dollar, it would inevitably attract the local 
dollar with accompanying negative repercussions. 

5.2.8 Also in March, I wrote an essay as an introduction for a series of Pacific articles In the German 
Christian quarterly Der Uberlick entitled “The Pacific—Ocean of Peace or Nuclear Lake?". It 
reiterated, yet again, our environmental concerns and the sense of helplessness that 
confronts us with nuclear and weapons testing, global warming and threatened ocean levels 
rising, chemical waste dumping and the exploitation of our natural resources on land and sea. 

5.2.9 In April, with the help of some of our European friends, especially in Holland, work was 
continued on endeavouring to launch the possibility of a Pacific Peace Delegation to Europe. 
The membership could comprise some PCC Executive members, some Church representative 
from French Polynesia and a Primp Minister or Foreign Minister from a Pacific Nation to give 
a higher profile to our protests over Pacific environmental abuse in general and nuclear testing 
In particular. After the Secretary General of the South Pacific Forum had advised that any 
approval for the inclusion of such a Pacific leader could only come from the Ministers 
themselves, at the suggestion of our Executive, we requested our member Church leaderships 
to alert their respective national leaders and seek some action. To-date, the response has been 
minimal. Our thanks, however, to the Methodist Church of New Zealand in approaching their 
Government. While the Church is not a PCC member, the countiy is a member of the For um 
The Kiribati Protestant Church has written to the President of Kiribati and the Evangelical 
Church of French Polynesia is interested in being part of the delegation but powerless to 
influence their Government. This exercise confirms the fact that the rhetoric of concern can 
be hollow unless some action accompanies it. 

5.2.10 In May, I wrote a lengthy paper for the League of Christian Social Democrats in Sweden 
entitled Tradition al Models of Leadership and the Emergence of Social Class in the Pacific. 
Hie argument suggests that the political leaders of young nations have formed themselves 
into a regional elite, a privileged group maintained in existence by the ties of economic 
development and an International economy which is profit-oriented rather than people- 
oriented. The principles of democracy as a veneer over more traditional models of leadership 
can make political leaders a prey to corruption and selfishness to the point where gross 
injustices become apparent in the name of so-called economic progress and development. We 
do not have to look too far for case-studies which mirror this scenario. 
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5.2.11 June 5th was World Environment Day as declared by the United Nations. The Justice and 
Peace Desk issued a Press Statement commemorating the significance of this day for our 
world and commend those responsible for the organisation of Fiji’s Environment Week. 

Also in June, the Justice and Peace desk protested at the spate of nuclear testing that took 
place in May and June—some six tests in all. While French persistence in the need for its 
security in a land, a whole hemisphere removed from the Pacific incurs our wrath, let us not 
forget the obstinate attitude of the United States and Great Britain in their refusal to amend 
the Partial Test Ban Treaty to a comprehensive nuclear test ban. Also the United States and 
Great Britain have not signed the protocols of the Rarotonga Treaty which has proclaimed the 
South Pacific to be a Nuclear Free Zone—neither has France who this year has to acknowledge 
its 25 years of nuclear testing in French Polynesia. Nuclear testing sustains the nuclear arms 
race because testing is necessary to develop the new nuclear weapons. 

5.2.12 In July, we sought to make ourselves known to the Australian South Sea Islanders United 
Council, representing the descendants of up to 20,000 Melanesian people who were victims 
of 19th century “blackblrding" to feed labour into the Queensland Sugar Industry. These 
people are discriminated against in employment, housing, health and legal service, education 
and training. The Justice and Peace desk was happy to identify readily with this lost branch 
of our Pacific heritage. 

These sample activities over the past eight months gave some indication of the immense 
challenge that the call to Justice and Peace offers. Many other issues have to be added to our 
priorities. Realities such as the scourge of AIDS. Immigration, tourism, continue to confront 
us. In the ecumenical fellowship that should direct these activities, reciprocal communication 
is vital. In relation to this final point of reporting the work of this Desk, the recommendations 
which follow will include a focus on this precise need. 

6.0 PERCEIVED NEEDS FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

A recent visitor to Australia was Ra 3 miond Murray, pastor, historian, author, human rights 
activist and administrator of St. Patrick’s Cathedral parish in Armagh, Northern Ireland. He 
advised Christians to stop talking In general terms on justice Issues: 


You must be specific, researching and presenting the facts of the case, and where possible letting 
people who have been unjustly treated, tell their own stoiy. The State will not listen to beautiful 
words about justice. If it did. the problems wouldn’t be there in the first place. 

These words have a lesson for our work in the Pacific. We Christians represent some ninety 
per cent of the peoples of the Pacific. Moreover, we are an actively Church-going people and 
therefore represent an enormous power or force for truth and integrity. We need to be 
reminded about this from time to time. Governments will not tell us, managements and 
boards of directors of multi-national corporations won’t tell us. They will be quiet if we are 
quiet. 

Since 1988, there have been three large consultations for JPIC where the issues have been 
raised and spoken about. Some 120 Pacific people have been to Malua or Rabaul or Seoul. 
They have been exposed to a concentrated time of prayer, reflection, worship, discussion and 
fellowship. Where are those people now? They have continued with their busy lives, they have 
lost touch with each other and possibly they have not had much influence on others. What 
of the resolutions that were framed for action? They are to be found in the Reports, neatly 
stacked in filing cabinets or book shelves. 

So we who are privileged to attend consultations, workshops and assemblies must listen to 
each other, must build solidarity, and work on the strategies that frame recommendations 
or resolutions. Collective wisdom will dissipate if the edge of our ability to react is blunted. 

Communication which is persistent, reliable and timely is vital. Communication is by nature 
twofold, it is dialogue. If it breaks down, so does the initiative. Our Pacific response to the PCC 
Bougainville initiative could have echoed through the region into a crescendo of concern if our 
network would have stepped out from the personal or parochial agenda. The same could be 
said for the hopes of a Pacific Peace Delegation to Europe becoming a reality. Don’t write about 
it. Talk about it. That is the Pacific way. Talk and talk some more—but don’t forget to act 
either. There is a time for that too. 
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6.2 PCC must continue to forge strong links with non-Church organisations which share our 
concerns for justice, peace and Integrity of Creation. I am happy with the stronger association 
we have built in the last few months with Greenpeace, the nuclear FYee and Independent 
Pacific (NFIP) movement, the South Pacific Regional Environment Programme (SPREP), The 
Institute of Appropriate Technology from Lae, PNG, which is funded with Government and 
PNGCC finance. It is a pleasure to welcome their representatives as Observers to this 
Assembly. 

6.3 The links we build with wider regional Christian organisations are to be encouraged, 
especially those on the borders or rim of our Pacific. Our boundaries are not political ones and 
our agendas are not personal to us. The Gospel was never meant to be exclusive. Hence the 
vision of the Pacific Ecumenical Forum (PEF) with its Asian, American and Pacific inter¬ 
regional perspective is as healthy as are the links we have with other Justice and Peace 
Commissions in Australasia and Europe. Their Issues can often be ours—Aidex '91 is a good 
example of that. Canberra having hosted the WCC Assembly last February will now turn 
round and host the largest military arms bazaar in November of this year. That is a Pacific 
issue if ever there was one! 

6.4 I feel that all member Churches, Conferences and National Councils should move towards 
having a permanent core of justice and peace personnel. When workshops, working 
committees or travel assignments are planned, there should always be people who are 
working in the field and familiar with local or national issues at hand. 

It is through these semi-permanent structures that genuine education will be had with 
pastors and those in the pews. Working at grassroots and creating ground swell are two 
expressions that speak of authentic and lasting results. Empowering, needs perseverance but 
most of all, it needs people. 

6.5 There is a need to forge stronger links for JPIC work with CEPAC especially at the Secretariat 
level. Travel within the region is always a pleasure when it is a question of meeting and 
working with the leadership of Churches and National Council of Churches. 1 do notice that 
frequently people in the ranks are not aware of the origin, structure and work of PCC. Our 
ecumenical bonds could be enhanced if our networks could be better co-ordinated through 
regular Secretariat meetings at Conference levels and education in theological colleges and 
seminaries. 

6.6 There is a lot to be said for ecumenical workshops injustice and peace at national levels where 
funding permits this. Sub-regional consultations and the sharing of desks as in working with 
youth or women’s workshops have great value also. But national workshops allow local people 
in larger numbers to get to grips with issues of urgency and formulate strategies that have 
bite. There is a chance that the linkages that are forged here between people will last longer, 
the social analysis can be deeper and more honest and the issues can enjoy a publicity that 
really can be heard. 

I remain convinced that the time and energy that is spent in travel throughout the Pacific is 
compensated for a hundred fold by the warmth of personal contact and friendship. Movement 
is essential to the identity and character of PCC. 

6.7 The Churches must continue to look to the world and discover there God’s presence. There 
are signs that reveal his presence, the world becomes a place of on-going revelation. Hence 
the search for those things that are really human is rooted in experiences and embraces an 
holistic approach to human decision making. 

Therefore the Ecumenical movement must be seen in this light. Since it is a movement, it is 
alive and is certainly the will of God, as is the search for unity the prayer of Christ. 

Ecumenism is not a pleasant past-time, it is our Christian duty. Our social message, then will 
gain credibility more immediately from the witness of actions than as a result of its internal 
logic and consistency. 

So in a call for Stewardship, people are to respect and share the resources of the earth since 
we are all part of the community of creation. 
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In a call for Global solidarity, we belong to one human family and so we must mutually 
promote the rights and development of all people across the world, irrespective of national or 
regional boundaries. 

In a call for peace, which is the fruit of Justice, it is to be borne in mind that right order must 
exist, not only between human beings but among nations. Our security rests in the call for 
progressive disarmament and an Inherent respect for our planet. It is the only one we have 
and we are obliged to a future generation to bequeath It to them with pride. 

7.0 CONCLUSION 

I am grateful to all the ecumenical friends I have made in the Pacific and beyond because they 
enable the vision of PCC to become more precise. I am grateful for the friendship and the work 
of my colleagues at PCC itself. I am grateful to the host of people who share the common 
concerns of justice, peace and respect of our environment especially the members of my 
advisory committee. 

I know you Identify with the need and even urgency for the process of JPIC. I trust you will 
formulate recommendations that will give direction and precision to this work for the 
foreseeable future. The wonderful reality that reflects all our endeavours is that the dialogue 
we establish is open and trusting. 

Dialogue does not originate from tactical concerns or self-interest but is an activity 
with its own guiding principles, requirements and dignify. It is demanded by deep 
respect for everything that has been brought about in human beings by the Spirit who 
blows where he/she wills. Dialogue is based on hope and love and will bear fruit in 
the Spirit. 12 

As the theme of this Assembly has witnessed, we do have hope. The Churches live on the basis 
of this hope grounded in the action of God as Creator. Redeemer and Sustalner, and revealed 
In the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. God's action as seen in His covenants 
promises wholeness for the creation, the reign of justice and establishment of peace. Such 
covenants embrace the earth, point to the unity of humanity, and invite the faithful response 
of all the assembled people of God. 
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PROGRAMME SUB COMMITTEE FINAL DRAFT REPORT 
FOR JUSTICE, PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Speaking from the Seventh Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Canberra. February 1991, 
the Public Issues Committee in its final statement, noted with alarm, that the international 
community had failed to address the critical problems which concern the Pacific. These are centred 
on outside powers intensifying their exploitation of the region’s economic and geopolitical signifi¬ 
cance. Against this backdrop of turmoil and upheaval, the Assembly gave thanks to God for the 
witness of the churches and Christians in the Pacific in drawing attention to these developments. 

Sustaining the spirit of these concerns the Pacific Conference of Churches at its Sixth Assembly at 
Mele, Vanuatu, continued to echo the call for Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation, and so help 
to create a greater awareness facing the people and nations of the Region and the world. 

Therefore the Justice, Peace and Development Secretariat sees its atm or imperative assignment as 
the facilitating of the people of the Christian Churches of the Pacific in identifying their issues of 
justice, peace and integrity of creation, and assisting them to speak out for themselves in ecumenical 
partnership about these issues both at national and regional levels so that the Gospel values of the 
dignity of humanity and respect for the earth will have an abiding presence throughout the Pacific 
and the world. To act locally is to think globally. 

This Sub-Committee, therefore, sees the following areas of concern as expressing a vision for renewal, 
a statement of issues and a call for action. 

1. EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION 

(a) EDUCATION 


Vision 

The need for education at all levels has an Important role to play in developing the dignity and potential 
of our Pacific people. It can build upon the skills of Indigenous people, raise public awareness and 
motivation at grass-roots level, and also be effective through the formal education system, be it at 
primary, secondary or tertiary levels in both the theological or secular sphere. 

This is particularly so in the area of JPIC Issues where there is a need for curriculum resources for 
the young which are already available from many other agencies sharing this common awareness and 
agenda. 

Educational concerns and action were expressed for the need of: 

* Theological education for the Christian Ministry to be upgraded to include social issues 
(Samoa), to enhance Church leadership in the field of Christian education (Cook Islands and 
Nauru), and to be relevant to the needs of the people (Vanuatu), for the transformation of 
society for God’s mission (Tuvalu), and a greater awareness against the invasion of new 
religious sects (FSM). 

• Education of the young at primary and secondary levels has to be relevant to the needs of 
countries and provide employment for school leavers. Educational facilities find it difficult to 
cope with numbers beyond the teaching of the basic skills of literacy and numeracy, thereby 
giving rise to the incidence of the “drop-out” situation. Moreover those who are fortunate 
enough to be accepted for secondary education in more academic studies join the ranks of the 
unemployed because employment opportunities are minimal in many of our young nations. 

There is a need for education that teaches time-honoured skills to men, women and youth for 
the sustainable development and use of land and sea resources in our Pacific nations. This 
would stress the traditional values of village life and prevent the over-crowding of urban areas. 
(Kiribati). 
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(b) COMMUNICATION 
Vision 

Because of the distances over water which separate our island nations it has been difllcult in the past 
to maintain adequate communication at many levels and over many issues within the Churches. For 
those who have been privileged to attend regional and sub-regional consultations and workshops in 
the context of JPIC there has been a tendency to lose contact with each other, to lose momentum to 
and witness a lessening in the ability to hand on the skills and awareness that they themselves have 
shared. Collective wisdom for action is lost if that sustained dialogue between concerned people is 
allowed to lapse. Communication which is persistent, reliable and timely is vital. 

Concerns and Issues for enhanced Communication for the JPD Desk 

* A need for workshops at national levels allowing the presence of a greater number of people 
from the churches to gather and work togetherThis would involve less travel, less expense, and 
a deeper concentration on national issues, with more follow up at grass-roots level. This would 
be co-ordinated through the services of National Council of Churches. 

* There is a need for permanent representatives or contact people in the JPIC process at 
Member Churches, National Councils of Churches and at Conference level to improve 
organisational concerns at national level and to permit ready and effective communication. 

* There must be sustained communication between the JPD desk and non-Church Organisa¬ 
tions such as Greenpeace, NFIP and SPREP where their resources and expertise are available 
to us and our agendas are shared in common. 

Action 

As in Resolution 31.1 of the Minutes. 

* The same communication must he continued with wider inter-reaional Christian structures such 
as PEF. 

Action 

As in Resolution 31.2 of the Minutes. 

* Recent developments in Communications technology have opened up opportunities to vastly 
extend such facilities in the Pacijlc. Low-cost computer-based communication services are now 
available to the countries in our region to exchange tnjormation of common interest with our 
ecumenical partners by use of a personal computer and a telephone. Such a service provides 
electronic mail, computer conferencing and file and document transfer. 


Action 

As In Resolution 31.3 of the Minutes. 

2. VANUATU 

STATEMENT FROM THE 6TH PCC ASSEMBLY 

The 6th PCC Assembly held in Mele Village in Vanuatu from the 25th of August to the 4th of 
September, 1991 noted the political uncertainty in the country as a result of the crisis within 
Vanua’aku Pati, the party in power. 

The Assembly also noted that though the crisis originated in 1988 with violence in the streets of Port 
Vila, things have been relatively calm and without violence since, thanks to cool-headed leadership 
and counsel by Church and Custom leaders. 

The Assembly also noted that the crisis continues in the Chambers of Parliament and the Law Courts 
and will continue for some time culminating in the national elections scheduled for November 1991. 

The Assembly therefore offers its hopes prayers that the crisis continues to be non-violent and that 
it will be resolved peacefully in the near future. 

The Assembly also expresses Its solidarity with the Vanuatu Council of Churches and PCC member 
churches from Vanuatu, in their endeavor to help their political leaders find an equitable and peaceful 
settlement. 
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3. SELF DETERMINATION AND INDEPENDENCE 

LAND RIGHTS: 

The^Vborlglnal people of Australia have never signed an agreement with the government of Australia 
(nor with the former colonial government) whereby they agreed to gave away the rights to their land 
or parts thereof. Instead the basis of the Australian governments dominion over Australia Is the 
doctrine of “terra nulUus” lmpl 3 dng that Australia was an uninhabited Island when Captain Arthur 
Philip RN claimed it for Britain In 1788. 

The Maori people In contrast signed the Treaty of Waltangl with the British Crown whereby the latter 
was granted the use and administration of the land of Aotearoa but not its freehold ownership. Today 
the Maori people are calling on the government of New Zealand (the successor to British colonial 
authority) to honour the provisions of that Treaty. 

In 1893, the sovereign Polynesian nation of Hawaii was Invaded by American troops on the Instigation 
of American settlers. The Hawaiian monarchy was overthrown and replaced by self-proclaimed 
leaders from the settler population. There was no treaty of cession or agreement whereby the 
Indigenous Hawaiian people, the Kanaka Maoli, forfeited their Inherent rights to the ownership of 
their land and sovereignty. 

The Great Mahele of the early 1900s saw the forced confiscation and alienation of land by the colonial 
government of the US which made the native Hawalians landless peasants In their own country. EJven 
though 187,000 acres was set aside in 1920 for Native homes by federal law, the bulk of native 
Hawalians are still without a permanent land base. 

Action 

As in Resolution 32 of the Minutes. 


BOUGAINVILLE 

In 1968, elections were held throughout the territoiy of Papua New Guinea leading towards Self- 
Government. TTie leaders elected from Bougainville immediately called for a referendum on independence 
for Bougainville as a separate entity but were ignored by the administering authority, Australia. 

In 1975 when Papua New Guinea was about to gain independence, Bougainville Issued a declaration 
of independence and subsequently a settlement was reached with authorities in Port Moresby 
providing for the establishment of thirteen Provincial governments with a certain degree of autonomy. 

In 1988 the Panguna Land Owners Association (on whose land is located the Bougainville Copper 
Limited PANGUNA mine, the largest open-cut mine in the world), made demands on the government 
of Papua New Guinea and BCL to honour their agreement to review the BCL mining Agreement every 
seven years and to increase compensation for the environmental and social devastation created by 
the mining operation. TTreir demands were not met leading to the sabotage of the Panguna mine 
operations. 

The PNG government responded by deplo)dng troops to Bougainville which only served to Intensify 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army operations against mining operations, personnel and governmental 
and local leaders. Hundreds of people were killed and both the BRA and PNG troops were responsible. 
In March 1990, the PNG government agreed to withdraw its troops and in the process civilian 
government employees were also withdrawn or fled in fear. This withdrawal was followed up by a total 
blockade of the island, in April. 

In May 1990, the leaders in Bougainville unilaterally declared independence from PNG, and in 
response all channels of communications with the outside world were cut off-by the PNG government. 

In August 1990, and again in January 1991, negotiations were held between the two sides and 
agreements (“Endeavor Accord” and “Honiara Declaration” respectively) were signed. However, these 
agreements have not been carried out as either side accuses the other of violations. 

Anew round of negotiations was scheduled to begin on the 28th of August 1991 but has been delayed 
further. 
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Meanwhile the supplies and communication blockade of Bougainville continues and as a result 
thousands of people have died or will die. 

The PCC Executive in November 1990 issued a statement urging the lifting of the blockade and 
offering services to mediate dialogue between the two sides. 

Action 

As in Resolution 36 of the Minutes. 


DESCENDANTS OP SOUTH SEAS ISLANDERS 

In the 19th Century, people from Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, New Caledonia and Papua New Guinea 
were forcibly shipped to Australia, Fiji and other Pacific Islands to work the sugar cane fields that were 
established by the colonial governments. Today there are thousand of descendants of these victims 
of “black-birdlng”. 

In Australia, the South Seas Islanders United Council is attempting to gain recognition for these 
descendants as a separate ethnic entity. They also have to cope with discrimination, in employment, 
housing, health and legal service, education and training. 

Currently PCC-JPD Identifies with the aims of the South Seas Islanders in Australia. 

Action 

As in Resolution 34 of the Minutes. 


EAST TIMOR: 

East Timor is a former Portuguese colony. On the eve of gaining independence in 1975, East Timor 
was invaded by Indonesian militaiy forces, killing an estimated 300,000 East Timorese. 

The United Nations Security Council in 1975 and again in 1976 demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of Indonesian forces. Today East Timor is still under Indonesian mUitaiy occupation. 

Action 

As in Resolution 35 of the Minutes. 


WEST PAPUA 

i 

West Papua has a Melanesian population of880,000 living in an area of410,000sq km. They occupy 
the western half of the island of New Guinea. The eastern half is PapUa New Guinea. 

The people of West Papua share the same traditions, and culture ethnicity Avith the people of Papua 
New Guinea and other Melanesian people of the Pacific. 

The people of West Papua were deprived of their right to self-determination through an agreement 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia, in the 1960’s whereby the Netherlands handed their country 
over to Indonesia. This was against the will of the people of West Papua. 

Since then the people of West Papua have been subjected to violent colonial rule by Indonesia. People 
advocating or allegedly advocating. West Papua Independence have been imprisoned, tortured or 
executed. There are currently 130 political prisoners serving up to life sentences in Indonesian jails. 
There is an estimated 150,000 West Papua people dead, as well as 10,000 refugees in PNG and 
thousands without a land base. 

In a deliberate attempt to make the people of West Papua people a minority in their own country the 
Indonesian government, through its transmigration programmes, is re-settling thousands of people 
in West Papua from other parts of Indonesia. 

Action 

As In Resolution 36 of the Minutes. 
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KANAKY 

The Matignon/Oudinot Accords signed by the leaders of the FLNKS, the FYench government and the 
RPCR in 1988 sub-divided the country into three Provinces and provided for a ten year period of 
transition. In 1998 there will be a referendum on the question whether the country should become 
Independent or remain a colony of France. 

The Accords also provide for a massive inflow of development aid (30 billion CFP francs or 
approximately A$361 million) into the country which is to be split between the Provinces with the 
provision that 75 percent would go to the Northern and Loyalty Islands Provinces which are relatively 
under-developed and where the population is overwhelmingly Kanak. This aid is supposedly geared 
towards the development of infrastructures, health and educational services, public housing, 
agriculture, and micro-development projects. The Accords also clearly gives priority to the education 
and training of Kanaks to enable them to fully participate in the economic and political spheres of life 
which are currently dominated by people from metropolitan France. 

The Accords also provides that in the referendum scheduled for 1998, the electorate will comprise only 
those who have resided continuously in Kanaky since 1988 and their direct descendants who will 
have come of voting age in 1998. 

The Kanak population however, has expressed its fears that the “One European Community" plans 
scheduled to come into force in 1992 will permit citizens of any of the European Community member 
countries to migrate and settle permanently in Kanaky (and in French Polynesia) thus swelling the 
population of foreigners in Kanaky and making the Kanaks an even smaller minority in their own land. 

The Kanak population has also voiced its concerns that the development aid provided for in the 
Accords is not being distributed in accordance with the aim of boosting development and training for 
Kanaks in the Northern and Loyalty Islands Provinces, the provinces that are most in need. Similarly 
the Kanaks have also expressed concern about the increase in foreign companies and Trans National 
Corporations that are setting up in Noumea and taking advantage of the inflow of aid under the 
Accords to the disadvantage of local companies and Kanak interest. 

Of greatest concern to the Kanak population is the effect of the influx of aid on the Kanak mentality 
and the resolve for Kanak independence. 

Action 

As in Resolution 38 of the Minutes. 


4. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND DEPENDENCY 

FOREIGN AID: 

AH Pacific Island countries, with the sole exception of Nauru are heavily dependent on foreign aid. 
Eiven PCC as an organisation is heavily dependent on foreign aid. 

The arguments usually offered in support of foreign aid are that it promotes development and relieves 
poverty in the recipient country or organisation. In reality it creates exactly the opposite. 

Foreign aid, (including remittance from relatives overseas) swells the recipients country's foreign 
exchange earnings, raising the value of its currency thereby enabling the people to purchase more 
imported goods. As a result of the inflated value of the recipients currency, the goods it produces for 
export are expensive, so that it is unable to find a market overseas for them. So the recipient is forced 
to produce less goods, therefore less people are, employed in production. Unemployment and under¬ 
employment become higher creating more social problems, as people become more dependent on the 
good will of others to sustain a living. 

This dependency on others ultimately has a negative effect on the resilience and creativity of the 
persorx that would normally prevail during times of crisis. 

Almost all foreign aid to Pacific Island countries goes to governments. As a result the salaries and 
wages of civil servants and politicians increase, putting pressure on employees in the private sector 
especially in urban areas to desire a similar Increase. Employers however, will find it difficult to 
employ too many people resulting in forced redundancies and increased unemployment. 
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Higher salaries in urban areas attract rural dwellers who, on moving to the urban area find no 
employment opportunities and end up in squatter settlements swelling the numbers of the urban 
poor. 

Increasing aid to government also contributes to expansion of political power and occasions a 
temptation for corruption especially for those in possession of power. People in power then direct 
foreign aid to projects that are to their own benefit rather than for those in real need. Therefore the 
poor remain poor whilst those in power maintain and increase their own wealth and power. 

Thus development in Pacific Islands is forever linked to the whims of the aid donor. With the increasing 
domination of the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the Asian Development Bank 
on economic policies, it is important that in depth research be directed to this dependency and the 
threatened domination of the so-called New Economic Order. 

Action 

As in Resolution 39 in the Minutes. 


5. SOCIAL JUSTICE 

CONCERN 

Delegates named a range of social problems as their JPIC priorities for their church. Society and the 
family structure in the Pacific are being transformed by the influence and contact with foreign values 
and lifestyles. Often these are in conilict with the cultural, social and spiritual values and “right 
relationships” of communities in the Pacific. There is a lot of pressure to adopt these foreign values 
or Inappropriate developments which lead to a clash of cultures and result in a number of social 
problems. 

(a) Family breakdown, divorce, prostitution, alcoholism and gambling - (such as the proposed 
casino in Fiji which was being promoted as a means to address poverty) were a growing concern 
for many churches in the region. 

(b) Corruption was mentioned as a priority for a few countries but was acknowledged as a Pacific 
wide problem in both the church and government. 

(c) Foreign concepts that value the individual above the community, are threatening the 
communal land tenure which is the basis of community life in the Pacific. 

(d) There is a widening gap between the privileged and poor in urban areas. In some places village 
societies are declining as people migrate to the city or overseas. Niue expressed mass migration 
to NZ as a social problem for the Church in Niue. 

(e) The political and economic exploitation of people was considered as a social injustice 
perpetuated by those in privileged positions and resulted in greater poverty and the creation 
of classes. 

(f) Racism is a form of discrimination and oppression that perpetuates inequalities amongst 
people, and was considered a priority. Tribalism was also highlighted as a common form of' 
discrimination in both Fiji and Tonga and other parts of the Pacific. Tribalism often leads to 
corruption and favouritism in employment opportunities for one’s own people. 

(g) Alienation of land through large-scale development projects e.g. tourism, changing land tenure 
systems and a rapidly changing society are creating people separated from their social, 
spiritual and cultural base, their land. 


6, MILITARISM 

CONCERN 

Many delegates expressed concern at the growing evidence of militarism not only in their region but 
also at a national level. Fijian members warned of the dangers Involved when governments developed 
a large military which then begins to have a dominating influence on the political, social and economic 
life of a country. The military at a national level can then be used to: 

• maintain the political status quo, in the name of stability or national security: 

■* perpetuate unjust class and racial structures; 

• act as a tool of oppression. 

Large national militaries also drain scarce and much needed economic and human resources away 
from areas of social concern. 
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National militaries link up with other national militaries and can then become involved in other 
coimtry’s wars. 

Militarisation in the region is evidenced by: 

1. the oppressive military presence in West Papua, East Timor, Bougainville, Kanaky and Tahiti; 

2. the use of the Pacific as a testing ground for nuclear weapons by France and missiles by the 

USSR and China; 

3. the transiting of the Pacific ocean by nuclear armed and powered vessels and 

4. the pressure exerted on countries such as Belau to amend their anti-nuclear constitution to 

allow the US nuclear vessels in. 


Militarisation of the region by foreign and regional powers makes the Pacific a potential area of conflict 
for these powers. It contributes to the escalation of the arms race and threatens our environment. 
Militarisation is a form of colonisation promoting foreign mllitaiy interests over the Pacific interests. 
The presence of military facilities and personnel bring with them social and economic problems for 
local communities. This has led to another form of dependence on foreign powers. 

Action 

Send by fax the attached resolution to: 


Kauai County Council 
4396 Rice Street 
Lihue, Kauai 
Haw^i 

Fax: 808-245-5689 

with copies to: 

Senator Daniel Inouye 
722 Hart Senate Office Bldg 
Washington E)C 20510 


The Secretary General 
Commonwealth Secretariat 
Malborough House 
Pall Mall, London SWIY 58X 
England 

Phone: 071 839 3411 
Fax: 071930 0827 


Governor John ^alhee 
State Building 
Honolulu Hawaii 
USA 

Rev Jude Samson 
PO Box 75 
Majuro 

Marshall Islands 96960 

Senator Daniel K Akaka 
720 Hart Senate Office Bldg 
Washington DC 20510 

Pacific Ecumenical Forum 
486A Mauna Iho Place 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 USA 
Fax: 808 959 2793 

Greenpeace Pacific Campaign 
Private Bag 

Wellesley St, Auckland 
New Zealand 
Fax: 09 303 2676 

South Pacific Forum 
Ratu Sukuna Road 
PO Box 856 
Suva 

Fax: (679) 302 204 

South Pacific Commission 
BPD 5 

Noumea CEDEX 
New Caledonia 
Fax: (687) 26 38 18 


United Nations Environment Programme 
PO 30552 
Nairobi, Kenya 
Africa 

Phone: 333 930 
Fax: (2542) 520711 

Head of EPOC 

Mr Savenaca Siwatibau 

ESCAP 

United Nations - EPOC 
Private Mall Bag 004 
Port Vila - Vanuatu 
Phone: 23458 
Fax: (678) 23921 

UN Headquarters 
UN Building 
1 Plaza 
New York 

Enl - S H Faleomovaeaga 

413 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington DC 

20515-5201 

USA 

Phone: 225 8577 
Fax: 225 8757 

The Director 

South Pacific Regional Environmental 

Programme 

BPD5 

Noumea 

New Caledonia 

Fax: (687) 26 38 18 
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Action 

As in Resolution 40 of the Minutes. 


7. ENVIRONMENT & SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

VISION 

Proper Management and Responsible Stewardship of the Environment to be a sustainable resource 
base for the safe and just support of human existance, as God willed it to be. 

CONCERNS 

1. Nuclear Threat: 

i) Nuclear weapon testing 

ii) Nuclear defence presence 

iii) Nuclear waste dumping 

2. Marine Resource Exploitation: 

i) Drift-net fishing 
li) Dynamite fishing 

iii) Herbal & Chemical poisoning of fish 

iv) Ocean mineral extraction 

3. Land Resource Exploitation: 

1) Logging 

ii) Mining 

4. Pollution: 

1) Air 

ii) Water 
ill) Land 

5. Climate Changes: 

1) Global warming 

li) Rising Tides and Sea levels. 

How do we protect our environment and sustain the use of its resources in the light of the above 
problems, especially when they are mostly Induced by the world super-powers and multi-national 
corperations? 

Action 

As in Resolution 41 of the Minutes. 


8. CHURCH AND STATE 
Vision 

Conflicts between Church and state do exist in many of the Pacific islands. The traditional political 
order is quickly replaced by a national electoral democratic process 

The changes in poUtical/soclo structures create a new Western lifestyle for Islanders producing a 
Western model for island development. This model of development has brought about business 
enterprises to establish breweries, mass logging, as well as organised prostitution, drug dealings, and 
other commonty recognised social Injustices. Much of this is linked to the tourist Industry. In some 
cases, state officials serve as ‘initiators’ of such establishments that threaten the welfare of society. 
These developments should be a concern of the pacific Island countries. 

Actions 

Ihis Assembly should create a renewed sense of awareness for the developmental process that her 
people are involved in. The churches should continually identify with the struggles of their people in 
the fulfillment of human hope and in the welfare of Church and State. The Church is to be reminded 
of her role as “servant” living in faith and hence enliven that faith through actions of love. 
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Therefore, through this 6th PCC Assembly, the Churches are asked to be aware of such developments 
and be an advocate for true partnership with the state(s). In such partnership the Church should 
strengthen the concern for the oppressed and dehumanised. The Church should exist as bearer and 
revealer of true spiritual life and freedom. This is her prophetic role. In acting out her faith she will 
proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The Church should enter into conflicts thereby resisting negative social, and political decisions. It is 
the task of the church to speak out for the community. The Church must break the yoke of 
conservatism that hinders social, and spiritual growth. 


Therefore, the Church is asked to recall the Gospel of peace and salvation and involve herself so as 
not to be neutral or indifferent to the past, present or future struggles of the Pacific/World people. 


Discussing Justice, Peace and Deveiopment matters (L-R): Mardeleen Helmer, Pacific Working Group in the 
Netheriands, Mr Martin Kafiar, West Papuan Liberation Front, Netherlands, Rev Alan Leadley, Council for Mission, 
New Zealand and Bishop John Zale, Bougainville Island. 


IF IT IS SAFE: 


DUMP IT. IN TOKYQ_ 

TEST IT 1^, PARIS 
SJOREJT IN WASHINGTON 


MY 

PACIFIC 

NUCLEAR-FREE 

























































WOMEN LOOKING BACK AND WOMEN LOOKING INTO THE 

FUTURE 

REPORT PROM THE WOMEN’S DESK SECRETARY 


by Yvette Temauri 


la ora na in Jesus’ name. At this moment, I am reminded of God’s words which say; 

They that sowln tears shall reap in joy. He that goes forth and weeps, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing ... As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all... 

Working for the Women of the Pacific has been a Joy and blessing for me and has also given me good 
experience and opportunities to serve them. 

On 16 May 1988 I was officially appointed to be the Secretaiy for the PCC Women’s Desk. Little did 
I know then the type of work I was to do. Therefore. I cannot present this report without sa)ring “Thank 
You!” very much to all of you my dear brothers, sisters and friends for all your support, patience, 
encouragement and prayers during these past years of service. 

“Women looking back and Women looking into the future” is the main thought in this report. I must 
admit that the women have done a lot of work and my heart is full of gratitude to God for all that has 
been done in the Women’s Desk and throughout the Pacific. 

1. THE ADMmiSTRATION OF THE WOMEN’S DESK 

Due to my commitment and service to my church, the whole administration of the Women’s Desk has 
been done in Tahiti. I am thankful to PCC for allowing this Desk to be decentralised. 

This Desk is administered by myself, supervised by an Ecumenical Committee and the Treasurer of 
the Evangelical Church, and for one person to work in this office is very difficult for it demands a lot 
of time and effort. Of course, this is a full time Job beside my responsibilities in my church and also 
my home duties. Nevertheless, with God’s help, things have been accomplished with great success. 

My Advisory Committee members also have contributed a lot of their time and effort to this Desk and 
helped the work to go forward in spite of the many trials and difficulties we faced day by day. 

The main tasks done in this desk are: ^ 

(a) Correspondence 

This is an endless Job so, do not be surprised when your letter is not answered right away as I have 
many pUes on my desk. 

(b) Budget 

Indeed, this demands careful preparation for not only the Women’s Consultations but also for the 
good running of the Women’s Desk. The preparation of the budget has been done by the Women 
Executive member and myself and each project has been presented to the Executive Committee for 
endorsement. The Treasurer of the Evangelical Church supervised all the financial dealings 
concerning my travels, pajmients and office renting. 

(c) Compiling reports 

This also is a very heavy task as I have tried to gather all the country reports, bible studies, group 
works and recommendations presented to all sub-regional and regional consultations. I am glaH that 
the draft report of the 1989 meetings has been published and distributed to all participants. Executive 
members and funding agencies. The report of the 1990 Consultation is still on the way and we hope 
to have it ready very soon. 

Beside these Consultation reports, I had to prepare papers to be presented at regional or international 
meetings to which I have been invited or asked to attend. Another kind of report that I have to prepare 
is the financial situation of each Consultation and of the Desk to be presented into the PCC Executive 
meetings. 
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(d) Sub-regional follow-up work 

Since 1989,1 have managed to visit one or two countries from each sub-region. For example, I have 
organised information-sharing meetings in: 

Majuro—30 August - 8 September 1989 to prepare the JPIC and women’s sub-regional 
meetings, 

Pohnpei—24-26 March 1990 
Wallis—27 April-5 May 1990 
New Caledonia—18-25 May 1990 

I also attended an ecumenical workshop in Rarotonga 29-1990, and the General Assembly of the 
United Women’s Fellowship in Papua New Guinea, 18-27 June 1990. 

One of the problems I faced in this Desk is the delay in the sending of funds from Suva when needed. 
My church has been helpful in this area but then I face the problem of waiting for the church’s money 
to be reimbursed. 

2. THE PROGRAMMES ESTABLISHED 

When I started my work in this Desk, the first thing 1 was asked to do was to form an Advisory 
Committee including one woman from each sub-region. This was done in 1988 during the JPIC 
meeting in Malua. The five year programme and the budgets for each programme were then prepared. 
A theme for each programme was carefully selected according to the needs of the women and various 
activities were set for such programmes. Bible Studies themes, resource persons and facilitators were 
also selected. 

3. THE IMPLEMENTATION OF EACH PROGRAMME 

According to the five year plan, three sub-regional women’s meetings were held in 1989 : 
Melanesia—in Honiara, 15-20 May 1989 
Micronesia—in Majuro, Marshall Islands, 15-20 October 1989 
Polynesia—in Tahiti, 4^12 July 1989 

In these meetings. Issues that affect the participation of women in church and society were dealt with. 
The women had opportunities to look into the Bible and learn from the experiences and role of various 
women in the New Testament so as to recognise the attitudes of Jesus towards them and how these 
are related to their life situations in their churches and in their societies. I trust the effect of these 
meetings has strengthened the participation of Pacific women in their churches and their societies. 
I also hope that the participants are making use of the findings compiled in the report and that it is 
helping them in serving the Lord. 

The 1990 Women’s Regional Consultation was held in Rarotonga 29 August - 6 September 1990 as 
a follow-up of the three sub-regional meetings, and also as a preparation of the 1991 PCC General 
Assembly theme. That is why the theme chosen was “Women proclaiming the Living Hope". 

In most of the country reports the main achievement mentioned was the establishment and 
awareness of the ecumenical spirit among women. The Bible studies were based on examples of Old 
Testament women who proclaimed a Living Hope to their people. At the end of that meeting most of 
the participants committed themselves to proclaim Jesus Christ as their Living Hope in their various 
churches and societies. "Ihe written outcome of this Regional Consultation is yet to be published. 
Nevertheless, during the last Advisory Committee meeting held in Papeete in March 1991, the plans 
of action submitted by the participants in Rarotonga were analysed and several main issues have 
been pointed out: 

(a) Need for bible study tools and methods 

(b) Need for leadership training 

(c) Need for Christian Education for parental effectiveness 

(d) Need for sharing women’s skills and talents 

(e) Need for Health Eklucation 

(f) Need to strengthen the ecumenical spirit where it already exists and promote it in places where 
there is no ecumenical body. 

That is why the Advisory Committee members have prepared a tentative programme and budget for 
1992 and 1993, in order to answer these needs. 
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Some major problems I faced as a Secretary, during these meetings, were the changes to the travel 
arrangements of the participants and the resource persons, who come for a few days or, may I say, 
just come to see the place, and depart before the meetings finish. 

May 1 ask to this Assembly, especially all member churches who send representatives to attend any 
of the women’s meetings, to ensure that participants can commit themselves to stay right through 
to the end of the meeting. 

4. THE CONTRIBUTION TO VARIOUS WOMEN’S MEETINGS 

Throughout these years of service in this Desk, I have been asked personally to attend various 
Women’s meetings, to share and contribute information on issues and needs of the women that 1 am 
working with. The Deskhas also been sending representatives to attend women’s meetings conducted 
by the Fellowship of the Least Coin and the World Day of Prayer. 1 also hope the participants sent by 
the churches to attend all these meetings have contributed in sharing what they have learnt to those 
around them rather than keeping it in their note-books. 

5. OUR VISION FOR THE FUTURE AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As we look into the future, our attitude must be positive and be motivated by God leading us to 
proclaim a Living Hope to all women of the Pacific. 

Our vision is to continue to implement and accomplish all that has been set in the Five Year Plan, 
including new issues raised during the two past years. 

We would strongly recommend to this Assembly that all delegates attending any of the future women’s 
meetings must be prepared to fully participate from the first to the last day of the meeting and also 
in their follow-up programmes. 

To conclude, may 1 say, once again, thank you to all who have contributed a lot to the Women’s Desk 
programmes by your support, your time and effort. May the Spirit of Unity remain among us and 
strengthen all the work of the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

GOD BLESS! AND lA MANUIA 



Facilitators and Staff of the Women's Regional Consultation at Rarotonga, Cook Islands, 1990 
Back Row (L-R); Emma Tufariua (Tahiti), Dinah Samson (Marshall Islands), Mareta Tahu 
(Solomon Islands), Canny Aratangi (Cook Islands), Sela Taufatofua (Tonga), Marlies Kubeck 
(Fiji), Jeannie Pittmann (Tahiti), Anna Bisai (Papua New Guinea), Secretary for Women’s Desk, 
Yvette Temauri (Tahiti), Mine Pase (American Samoa) 

Front Row: Susana Setae (Papua New Guinea), Terepai Nooroa (Cook Islands), Keiti Ann 
Kanongata'a (Tonga), Cabrini (Guam) 
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WOMEN’S PROGRAMME COMMITTEE REPORT 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Funding 

(a) That PCC through the Women’s Desk fund the total cost of the attendance of any woman 
representing PCC at international meetings. 

(b) "niat PCC through the Women’s Desk be responsible for pursuing, and/or organising follow¬ 
up workshops at grassroots level, esp)eclally those outer islands communities. 

(c) That PCC through the Women’s Desk tap into avaUable funding sources and other resources 
of UN agencies such as ESCAP, ICCO, regional and International bodies, donor agencies and / 
or countries for the Women’s Programmes. 

(d) That PCC encourage its NCC membership to make regular financial contributions to the PCC 
Women’s Programmes. 

2. Workshops 

That the PCC Women s Desk work jointly with the PCC Justice, Peace and Development Desk, 
in Initiating programmes to educate and raise the awareness of women regarding nutrition 
Issues, environmental, nuclear issues such as hazards of deforestation, waste dumping, use 
of chemical pollutants, etc, and other relevant issues. 

3. Christian Education 

(a) That PCC work together with SPATS, MATS, PTC, Pacific Journal and WEAVERS to prepare 
and produce resource materials suitable for women, youth, Sunday Schools, etc. and to 
distribute these to its members around the region. In the case of some countries where these 
programmes and activities are channelled through governments, that PCC deal directly with 
these governments to ensure establishment of same. 

(b) That the Women s Programme Committee accepts and supports the recommendations from 
the Sub-theme group stx to : 

(i) encourage the practice and concept of complementary marriage. 

(ii) encourage the education of parents to strengthen their faith and spiritual 
formation through counselling e.g. through Family Life Seminars. 

(ill) encourage young people to go through and get to know each other before they are 

united in an arranged marriage. 

(iv) ensure training programmes are provided for young people in the responsibilities 
and demands of raising a family. 

(v) ensure employers take into consideration the situation of the whole family when 
deciding to relocate employees from their home-bases. 

(vi) encourage parents to attend adult education classes in order to help them 
maintain communication with their children. Such adult education programmes 
should Involve learning about new technologies and advanced sciences. Adults 
should also be educated about the values underl)dng these new technologies and 
advanced sciences. 

(vil) encourage women to enter the work force and encourage men to share the 
responsibilities in the home. 

(c) That PCC be urged to encourage and support theological education for women and to 
encourage churches to consider the ordination of women. 

4. Environment 

That PCC promote the banning of Importation of weed-killer solutions to the Pacific. 

5. Networking 

(a) That PCC in order to promote ecumenism, urge the formation of NCCs and/or ecumenical 
Women’s Groups in those countries of the region where these do not exist. 
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That PCC through the Women’s Desk, help to organise the setting-up of sub-regional Women’s 
Committees and national ecumenical Women’s Desks in the four (4) sub-regions, using funds 
ear-marked for the Women’s Desk, to undertake this assignment. 

Participation of Women 

That PCC urges and challenges its church membership to endorse and support, through active 
and practical involvement, (for example, giving equal opportunities to all) to be in line with the 
PCC Women’s Decade (1988-1998) titled “Churches in solidarity with Women”. 

The PCC Women's Desk 

That PCC ensure the budget allocated for women’s programmes through the Women’s Desk 
is not misdirected and used for other programmes. 

That PCC consider establishing the post of an Assistant Secretary for the Women’s Desk, to 
be located wherever the Women’s Desk is, with the criteria of fluency in English and French. 

Justification: 

Currently, wUh the Women’s Desk located away from the PCC Headquarters, the Secretary of 
the Women s Desk works totally alone without back-up services. Secretarial services, a basic 
requirement for any office large or small, is lacking. When away on assignment from her duty 
station, the office is closedfor the duration of the Secretary’s absence, which may sometimes last 
up to three weeks. This does not make for an elective or efficient use of the Desk as the office 
should be regularly opened. Pacfic women should have access to irifbrmation and relevant 
services of the Women’s Desk during normal business hours. Ongoing programme planning and 
development work programmes should not be interrupted by lack of staff. 

That the PCC Women’s Advisory Committee work closely with the Women’s Desk to prepare 
the Pacific Day of Prayer theme and programme (held on the first Friday of May each year) for 
distribution to members around the region. 

That PCC members consider funding 50% of the cost of attendance of their women delegates 
to PCC Workshops, Seminars, Conferences, Consultations, Assemblies, etc. 
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Singing was part of the entertaiment at the 
Pacific Women's Regional Consultancy at 
Rarotonga, Cook Islands, in 1990 























Programme Desk Reports 


REPORT OF THE YOUTH SECRETARY 
John S Powell 


YOUNG PEOPLE ADRIFT IN PACIFIC SOCIETIES 

“Coconuts galore,” I said to my fishing partner as we saw many coconuts drifting by our canoe whilst 
out on a fishing trip some years ago. It seems that the coconuts drift in their numbers from one Pacific 
island to another, at the grace and mercy of the sea currents and the winds with hope that they will 
be washed on to the shores of some strange land and hence begin a ‘new life’. 

But unfortunately some coconuts continue to drift; endlessly without ever experiencing being washed 
ashore and growing into their own reality. Some sprout, as they have drifted for some time, but will 
eventually die. They die because of the natural pressures in this strange environment of the sea. 
Coconuts are simply tossed about by waves without choice. 

This image of the drifting coconuts becomes a reality as seen in the lives of many young people in the 
Pacific today. 

The essenUal and most significant fact is that life does exist in the ‘drifting coconuts’. Given the 
opportunity of being placed on land, the life in the coconut will reveal itself by growing. A sad and 
unfortunate thing about all this is that some drifting coconuts have no opportunity to become the tree 
that exhibits and S 3 mibollses the natural beauty of Pacific Islands. 

Today, youth or young people are seen as a problem to the elders of some societies due to their 
behaviour and attitude. Young poople are sometimes labelled as drunkards, drug addicts, rebels, 
law-breakers, rascals, etc ... you name it! 

Young jjeople question what societies offer them through systems of capitalism and democratic 
process, traditional customs and culture, and so on. A result of the contradictions and loopholes of 
such systems is that they become confused: the young mind finds it difficult to face today’s reality. 
Thus the coconut drifts on and on. 

Let us pray for young people drifting, frustrated and confused as we search for the living hope. 

INTRODUCTION 

Two questions many of you may have been asking since the establishment of the Youth Desk are 
these: 

What achievements has the Youth desk attained so far? 

What impact does the Youth Desk programme have on young people or church youth 
organisations at national or local levels? 

Hence, some questions that I will personally ask are these: 

What have youth participants who have already attended past ecumenical youth activities, 
since the 1986 Tonga Pre-Youth Assembly been able to put into action at national or local 
(grassroots) levels? 

What kind of ecumenical youth movernent do we really want? 

What kind of Church do we want? 

What kind of society do we want to live in? 

What is our process to get there? 

There are many questions and expiectations that we all have. But the questions we will all ask in 
relation to the theme “Bom into a Living Hop)e” is this: “What are our visions, hopes and aspirations 
of the ecumenical youth movement in the Pacific, during this last decade of the 20th Century and the 
next century?” 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROmn) 

The 5th General Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches held in Apia, Western Samoa in 1986 
resolved: 

That a youth co-ordinator be appointed at PCC and that he/she becomes a living link in matters relating 
to youth, among the member-churches and national councils of churches. 

This was only possible through the efforts of youth delegates who portrayed the hopes of young people 
who attended the Youth Pre-Assembly in Havelu, Tonga from the 7-12 September 1986. 

Although PCC, through its Christian Education Programme, in the past organised youth conventions 
prior to the 1986 Assembly resolution, the decision was historical and valuable for the future of the 
churches and young people of the Pacific Islands. 

It was not until January 1988, the position was filled as Secretary for the Youth. 

THE 1986 VISION 

The vision in the Tonga Youth Pre-Assembly was: 

To build an ecumenical youth network throughout the scattered Pacific Islands that will develop into a 
network linking the whole region, confessing Jesus Christ through a close personal relationship with our 
Lord, by commitment. 

The aims and objectives were: 

1. Ecumenical Youth movement buildlng-Formation 

2. Ecumenical Youth solidarity platform 

Activities 

The youth programme has gathered youth leaders, youth workers and young people of the churches 
in its efforts and has encouraged and helped in the formation of ecumenical youth networks in Tonga, 
Fiji, American Samoa, Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea, Marshall Islands, Cook Islands, Kiribati, 
French Polynesia and Tuvalu. The desire has been, more to give an ecumenical consciousness to the 
denominational youth organisations than to Impose ecumenical activities where there are fears. 

During the last three and a half years, the desk has been able to co-ordinate the following activities: 

1988: Pacific Youth Advisory Committee, FIJI 

Pacific Local Youth Working Committee 
1989: Pacific Youth Leaders Conference, AMERICAN SAMOA 

Pacific Youth Advisory Committee, AMERICAN SAMOA 
Pacific Local Youth Working Committee 

1990: Melanesian Ecumenical Youth Awareness Workshop, SOLOMON ISLANDS 

Pacific Local Youth Working Committee 
1991: Pol 5 mesian Ecumenical Youth Awareness Workshop, TUVALU 

PCC Youth Pre-Assembly 

However, despite financial and other constraints, there were other meetings that the Desk Secretary 
had to attend in the region, which were opportunities of having ecumenical encounters with the youth 
of the Island countries where the meetings were held. 

Although the encounters were brief, the initiative of promoting and establishing an awareness of 
ecumenism to enhance the prospects of ecumenical networking was significant. It was through this 
process that an ecumenical movement in American Samoa was bom. Also, “Teething stages” of 
possible ecumenical youth movements in countries like Western Samoa, Papua New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Tahiti, Cook Islands, Marshalls, Kiribati and Tuvalu are hopefully in 
progress. The PCC Quarterly Newsletters have been a communicating channel of ecumenical 
establishment of our desk. 

In all activities of the desk, emphases was put on issues related to Justice, Peace and Integrity of 
Creation from a youth perspective. Reports of the Melanesian and Polynesian Workshops are 
available at Lotu Pasifika Productions. 

The Youth Desk has also been the link from the Pacific to global youth events. For example, liaising 
with the WCC Youth Sub-Unit, CICARWS, WSCF, World Alliances of YWCA and YMCA. 
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In the region the Youth Desk has tried to work in co-operation with Regional Youth Agencies such 
as: CYP, SPC, UNDP-UNV/DDS, ILO, ESCAP, UNESCO, UNHCR, SCM, YMCA, YWCA, YWAM, BIBLE 
SOCIETY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, SCRIPTURE UNION. 

FINANCE 

In approving to establish the Youth Desk, the 1986 General Assembly also resolved: 

“That youth organisations assist in funding the programmes of the desk by way of 
fundraising.” 

To date the PCC Finance Section has not received any contribution yet. There was a further resolution 
by the PCC that Youth programmes would be established as soon as funds that were available. This 
has been the policy adopted that Youth Desk has received financial assistance through the WCC 
World Youth Project designated particularly for the establishment of the desk. (l.e. US$ 20,000 per 
year 1988-1990). 

IMPACT OF THE YOUTH PROGRAMME 

For whatever programmes organised during the past three years, I must say that the impact of the 
desk would be seen through the efforts of participants on their return to their home countries. That 
would be putting into action the ecumenical experience gained from the regional or sub-regional 
meetings, in national or local levels. 

Reports are often sometimes meaningless to the majority of the “grassroots” people in the Pacific 
Islands. What is meaningful, is putting into practice or action the verbal discussions around the 
Tanoa (Kava drinking—our traditional drink from the Kava plant in Fiji, Samoa, Tonga and Vanuatu) 
or chewing betel-nut in Papua New Guinea and the Solomon Islands. This may sound strange but 
we are mindful of the issues, struggles and problems facing many young people in the world today. 

Although we say ecumenism exists through social interaction in our communities many years before, 
young people and even many lay people are not aware of some other aspects of the ecumenical reality. 
Today, as ordinary f>eople become aware of the reality of the existence of ecumenism some fall to 
understand the new ideology. Additionally some fear that ecumenism is a political means that 
disrupts the traditional patterns of faith and worship. However, on the other hand some see 
ecumenism as a tool for unify of the Christian churches, that would bring about a more just, loving 
and peaceful sociefy. 

HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 

The struggle for youth participation in decision-making is long overdue at all levels of our societies. 
However, it is encouraging to note that young people or youth are represented at the Sixth PCC 
General Assembly. But 1 would hope that real youth participation continues to be encouraged. We 
too often suffer the disadvantage of having to believe toose who were once young, and who now, will 
decide whether we do our work with any resources. 

Two key thrusts for the ecumenical youth programme published in the WCC Youth Newsletter in 
December 1978 were: 

Proclaiming the Christian faith; 

Sharing in common action for true community. 

From these we can assert that much of youth’s energy. Idealism and Insights are missing from the 
renewal of church and society. This is the time for an important new thrust in ecumenical youth work, 
to Involve large numbers of youth in the life of the churches and the ecumenical movement. 

The Pacific is in the process of changing. Breathtaking technological developments are having far 
reaching consequences for the lives of each and eveiy one of us, with the result that traditional forms 
of work and leisure are largely disappearing. At the same time, unemplo 5 mient is spreading. Young 
people are particularly affected. 

Concern for the preservation and the restoration of our natural environment is something which 
touches everyone irrespective of who they are. Ultimately, the lives of our children and grandchildren 
depend on this. The Pacific is changing, and we as young people find ourselves in the midst of what 
is happening. 
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The fact that the Living Hope comes down on the side of the poor must be the guideline we use to Judge 
our partnership. We need liberating action, and that starts where the poor and oppressed become 
aware of their dignity and sovereignty as human beings and as part of God’s creation. They experience 
Jesus Christ as one who shares their oppression, struggles and suffering. For me, this is a way of 
experiencing and understanding the resurrection hope, the living hope that we must proclaim in the 
Pacific today. I am sure many will ask the question, “And who are our pooT?" 

We are the poor. Those of us who have been forced to sacrifice our energy and our lives for the sake 
of the wealth of others. Distance cannot stand in the way of our recognising one another as 
“neighbours”. Being on the side of the poor means, making a radical decision in favour of those who 
are really poor, and entering the struggle against economic and political structures which in 
themselves are sin. 

In blending together our hopes expectations and visions we have to make our decisions and to be on 
the lookout for justice if we are to proclaim the living hope. Let us face the challenges and take the 
risks which will lead us to value the new birth into a living hope. Then and only then, we will be able 
to build true solidarily with one another in the Pacific. 


STATEMENT FROM THE PCC YOUTH PRE-ASSEMBLY MEETING PARTICIPANTS TO THE PCC 
6TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

We the young people, attending the Youth Pre-Assembly Meeting at Onesua, North Efate, Vanuatu 
from 18 to 23 August, 1991; the 35 participants from French Pol 5 mesia, Cook Islands, Niue, American 
Samoa, Western Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, Vanuatu, Papua New Guinea, Nauru and Ponhpel have gathered 
to wrestle with the theme “Born into a living Hope—proclaiming the living hope". 

We have struggled and celebrated our diversity and similarities of island nations, cultures, languages 
and denominational backgrounds. We have worshiped together, listened to each others stories and 
formed links of Pacific youth solidarity to sustain us in the future. 


We are concerned with and call for an immediate focus on our cries to be heard by all our Churches. 


We believe that our future is at stake and depends upon the leaders in authority. We are presently 
struggling with the following social, economical, political forces and environmental Issues which 
shatter our hopes: 


- ecological 

- education :^stem 

- technology 

- individualism 

- nuclear testing 

- tourism 

- crime 

- church and state 


- poverty 

- rich and poor 

- economy 

- suicide 

- structures 

- unemployment 

- communications 

- power struggle 


- alcoholism & drug abuse 

- materialism 

- prostitution 

- youth needs ignored 
-AIDS 

- divorce 

- trans-national corporations 

- migration & refugees 

- militarism 


In conclusion we call upon the Churches, to recognise with joy the things which unite us despite the 
reality of our differences. We the young people of the Pacific have learnt that our ecumenical solidarity 
is our vision for proclaiming the living hope. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The Youth Pre-Assembly is a regional platform that brings together youth leaders, youth workers and 
young people of member Churches and national councils of Churches of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches: 

to share and listen to youth work reports in the Pacific Islands; 
to identify national issues and concerns of young people relating to justice and peace; 
to formulate action plans that would be a programmatic guide for the youth desk during the 
next five years; 

to work out strategies of improving communication throughout youth networks; 
to table previous activities of the youth desk and, 
to deal with business matters relating to the youth desk; 

to make recommendations to the PCC General Assembly on matters relating to youth work in 
the region. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

That we record our appreciation and gratitude for the service, advice, assistance and support to the 
following persons and groups: 

- Youth Representative to PCC Executive: Rev Alosina Vavae 

- Youth Advisory Committee members: Rev Nou Oru (Chairman), Rev Alosina Vavae, Mr Are 
Wakowako, Rev Philemon Rlti, Mrs Tungane Williams, Miss KlllsitinaTautua, Mr John Powell 
(Secretary for Youth). 

- Youth Local Working Group: Rev Alosina Vavae, Mr Are Wakowako, Miss Roina Faatauvaa, Mr 
Mosese Atlola 

- Principal, Staff and Students of Onesua High School 

- PCC Staff, PCC member Churches and national councUs of Churches 

- LPP staff: WCC Youth sub-unit. 

B. MAJOR ISSUES 

Issues, concerns and problems relating to young people in the Pacific were Identified from country 
youth reports, the PCC General Secretary’s ke 5 mote address and the Youth Desk Report. From the 
list of issues mentioned in the youth statement, the Youth Pre-Assembly worked on six major issues 
to be dealt with, by youth groups and the Youth Desk during the next five years 1992-1996. These 
are: 

communication 
Church and state 
health 

unemplojunent 

tourism 

youth needs ignored 


B. 1 Communication 

Youth Advisory Committee members: Rev Nou Oru (Chairman) 

Communication is a continuous problem in the Pacific. We need to be kept updated and Informed 
about events arising in the region and beyond. Especially youth activities and youth related Issues. 
At local and national levels the problem of communication is still a reality. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That three workshops on communication be organised at sub-regional levels (Micronesia, Melanesia 
and Polynesia) to train and educate people about the art, system, methods, mediums and most 
efficient forms of communication relevant to Pacific societies. This would improve and strengthen our 
networks at all levels (global, regional, national and local). 

B.2 Church and State 

Church and State is a common issue in the Pacific Islands. State policies aim at promoting economic 
development but ignore the immoral and long-term effect it would have on the people, eg. tourism, 
introduction of casinos in Fiji and Vanuatu. These promote gambling, prostitution and other immoral 
issues. 

The Church should wake up and live up to its prophetic role by involving itself in policy-making 
decisions in all Pacific nations. This could be achieved through continuous dialogue with politicians. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That consultations on regional and sub-regional levels be co-ordinated through our Youth Desk and 
workshops be co-ordinated national^ by NCC Youth networks. Focus should be placed on the role 
of the Church with, and in its relationship to the state. Addltlonalfy, to define the Churches’ 
contribution in the political life of island nations. 

B.3 Health 

Health has been a historical, current and is a future concern. Unhealthy conditions in life contribute 
to many social problems faced by young people. Areas of concern highlighted were: alcohol and drug 
abuse, chronic diseases through smoking, malnutrition, sexually transmitted diseases etc. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

B.3.1. TTiat the PCC Youth Desk co-ordinate a regional workshop, to bring together young people for 
ecumenical learning on community based health programmes In 1992. 

B.3.2. That the workshop be a platform to train participants to encourage youth to youth In health 
programmes at community level. 

B.4 Unemployment 

Some Island nations have sought alternatives to curb the ever Increasing unemployment problem. 
But one needs to thoroughly review our present education system which Is one of the root causes of 
unemployment. Our Churches need to seriously consider ways and means of promoting and 
developing alternatives. 

RECOMMENDATION 

B.4.1 That we call upon our churches and governments to encourage vocational and skills 
programmes In high schools and youth organisations In rural and urban communities In our Island 
nations. 

B.4.2 That the Youth Desk co-ordinate training programmes through short courses, to educate 
participants to Initiate alternative employment opportunities. This could be organised In co-operation 
with regional youth agencies such as the Commonwealth Youth Programme, International Labour 
Organisation, United Nations Volunteer/Domestic Duties Scheme, South Pacific Commission, 
UNESCO, etc. 

B.5 Tourism 

While tourism can be a source of economic well-being for the development of a nation. It can bring 
many social problems that can debase the dignity of Its people. Some Issues that result from tourism 
are: drug abuse, prostitution, unwanted pregnancies and abortion, sexually transmitted diseases, 
rape, child abuse, gambling (casino), etc. 

RECOMMENDATION 

B.5.1 That we call upon our Churches to make representations to our resp)ectlve governments for 
Church participation on national tourism boards. 

B.5.2 That we call upon our Churches to prepare an awareness programme based on ethical and 
Christian moral values. 

B.5.3 That we form ecumenical solidarity youth groups linking the Pacific and continuously express 
our concerns on the Ill-effects of the tourist Industry. 

B. 6 Youth needs ignored 

Concerns were expressed at the, sometime, ignorant attitude of the Churches towards particular 
needs of youth groups. For example, many youth groups continuously occupy themselves with fund¬ 
raising activities, all the year round and fail to implement some real youth activities as planned locally 
or nationally. This has been the result of a small allocation of funds from the budgets of Churches 
towards the development of the Church for the future. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That the Youth Desk encourage Youth groups to organise national workshops in light of youth needs 
with the participation of young people and Church leaders based on a contextual understanding. 

C, ACTION PLANS 

In our deliberations, participants worked In the six major issue groups with emphasis focused on how 
effective the PCC Youth Desk can be at local level, during the next five years, 1992—1996. 

RECOMMENDATION 

C. 1 That the PCC Youth Desk draw up an ecumenical youth prayer vigil booklet for use by Church 
youth groups in the Pacific. Content of the booklet may include all the countries or Island nations of 
the Pacific facing the consequences of the six major issues. 
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C. 2 That workshops, consultations, short training course, conferences, publications through 
booklets pamphlets, journals, magazines, newsletters, posters, banners, reports, news media, radio 
programmes be ways of dealing with the six major issues. 

C. 3 That if no positive response is achieved due to Ignorance then young people of the Pacific 
Islands may have to protest for justice through street marches and demonstration. 

C. 4 That we encourage the Youth Desk to provide video documentaries for educational purposes 
to be shared with youth groups. 

C. 5 That communiques or statements be drawn up to express strong opposition to injustices and 
oppressive measures that affect the lives of youth and children, the future of the Pacific Islands. 

D. FUNDING 

Finance has been a major constraint during the last five years. In particular, since 1988. Programmes 
were well planned but could not be implemented due to the unavailability of funds. 

RECOMMENDATION 

That we ask our youth networks in the Pacific Islands to contribute financially through the following 
avenues to assist in the programmes of the Youth desk: 

pledges and donations 

that participants to PCC Youth meetings contribute fifty jjercent of air-fares whereby 
registration fees are included 

boarding and lodging be provided by the hosting youth organisations or Church. 

E. APPOINTMENTS 

It Is expected that those appointed would act as advisers and assist the Youth desk accomplish the 
action plans by devising appropriate programmes relevant to the Pacific context, with priority given 
to the six major Issues. That we also seriously consider sub-regional sharing, gender balance. Church 
family tradition and age. 

RECOMMENDATION 

^ That we propose any one of the following nominees to be our youth representative to the PCC 

Executive Committee with the endorsement of their Church: 

Rev Alosina Vavae 
Mr Ave Wakowako 
Rev Valamotu Palu 

D. 2 That we propose the following nominees to be members of the Youth Advisory Committee, 
with the endorsement of their Church, and to meet at least once a year: 

Methodist : Rev Valamotu Palu 

Roman Catholic : Rev loane Livl 

Anglican : Mr Ishmael Williams 

Presbyterian : Mr Johnny Albert 

Congregational : Mr Taaronul Maraea 

United Church : Mr Williams Longgar 

D. 3 That we propose the name of Mr William Longgar as the Chairperson or Moderator. 

D. 4 That we also include the youth representative to the PCC Executive Committee, the Pacific 

WCC Youth Working Group member and the Secretary for Youth as members of the Youth 
Advisory Committee. 

D. 5 That the Secretary for Youth appoint members of a Local Youth Working Group to meet bi¬ 

monthly, from Churches in Fiji. 


CONCLUSION 

Friends, may the coconuts be picked up when we wade out In our canoes to our vast ocean and may 
we care for these many coconuts. Let us ground them on a solid foundation, nurture them so that 
they may grow into who they are and let us proclaim through action who we are. 
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YOUTH PROGRAMME COMMITTEE REPORT 


A. VISION: 

To create an ecumenical consciousness that will Improve communication within our Pacific 
regional network, and with our global partners, as we are bom to proclaim the living hope 
through our youth solidarity. 

A.1 AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

A. 1.1 Ecumenical Youth Movement Formation 

(a) To strengthen existing national ecumenical youth networks and assist in the establishment of 
ecumenical youth movements in Pacific island nations where necessary. 

(b) To promote and foster ecumenical learning awareness through programmes centred on 
building a communiiy of young people in. the one family of God. 

A. 1.2 Ecumenical Youth Solidarity Platform 

(a) To seek a clear understanding of our Christian Faith and the claims of the gospel for concrete 
personal and corporate participation in our mission and struggle for justice, peace and unity. 

(b) To encourage young people to determine urgent frontiers for justice, peace and unify both in 
our immediate context and within the larger community of the ecumenical youth movement 
in the light of a careful analysis of our respective situations and set priorities for actions. 

(c) To share resources and experiences in mission locally, and at various other levels, and at the 
same time learn from each other ways and means in which to respond to the realities in positive 
action. 

(d) To create in young people an awareness of the underlying socio-economic and political forces 
at work in all societies and the effect it has on people. 

B. PROPOSED PROGRAMME 1991-1996 

Issues, concerns and problems affecting young people in the Pacific were extracted from the 
PCC General Secretary’s ke}mote address, country youth presentations and Youth Desk 
Secretary’s report presented at the Youth Pre-Assembly meeting: the PCC General Assembly 
Bible Study Inputs, Sub-theme Sectional submissions and Programme Committee findings. 

The youth programme committee endorses the Youth Pre-Assembly recommendations with 
amendments which now read as they appear in the Minutes, Resolution 42, items 1 to 9, 
concerning the following topics: 

B.l Communication 

B.2 Church and State 

B.3 Health 

B.4 Unemplo}mient 

B.5 Tourism 

B,6 Youth needs Ignored 

B. 7 Genernl 

C. FUNDING 

C, 1 That we request all our youth networks in the Pacific region to contributre financially through 
the following avenues to assist in the programmes of the Youth desk: 

C.1.1 Pledges and donations 

C1.2 That participants to PCC Youth meetings contribute 50% of airfares whereby registration fees 
are included. 


C.1.3 That boarding and lodging be provided by the hosting youth organisations or churches, 
(see Resolution 43 in Minutes) 
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D. l ACTION PLANS 

In our deliberations, members worked in three sub-groups with emphasis focused on how effective 
the PCC Youth Desk can be at local level, during the next five years, 1992-1996. 

Recommendations in this section were all carried and appear in Minutes, under Resolution 44. 

E. POLICIES 

Recommendations under this heading were all carried and appear in the Minutes under 
Resolution 45, items 1 to 10. Items included: 

E.l Youth definition 

E.2 Appointments 

E.2.2 Youth Advisoiy Committee 

E.2.3 Youth local working group 

E.2.4 Youth Representatives to the PCC Executive 

E.2.5 Youth Policy Guideline 


The Secretary for Youth, Mr John Powell (left) is seen here trying to explain the 
impact of the floating coconut (youth) in this generation 
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COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAMME COMMITTEE REPORT 


We feel that COMMUNICATION is the key to the theme of the Sixth Assembly, “Born Into a living Hope 
and to proclaim that Hope”. It is the matter of sending and receiving: you have to ask and there should 
always be a response. Communication: communion with God and each other through our prayers, 
and making ourselves available to God for responses and answers. The churches and PCC should 
communicate, confess Christ in their daily lives and then communication should be kept alive 
throughout the five years in between PCC assemblies. 

Communication, that letter, newspaper clipping, radio report, telephone call, that fax message to the 
public and member churches in regards to PCC’s alms will encourage and strengthen our inner selves 
to proclaim that Hope. We see it as a veiy important activity of the PCC family, as it is with government 
and other organisations. Before an 3 dhing happens or is to be implemented, the public, members and 
citizens are to be well informed with what happened, what is happening and what will happen. 

Since there has been no Communication Desk up to now, as approved by the Apia Assembly in 1986, 
may we ask why this desk has not been implemented? 

We have learned that some participants have been stranded somewhere in the South Pacific and have 
just arrived yesterday, three days before the conference is over. Why did that happen? Is it because 
of the lack of finance, or lack of communication? We will say first, it is due to poor communication. 
It is obvious from the member churches' pioint of view, communication within the PCC must be 
strengthened. We feel that the Communication Officer must be recruited Immediately. His or her 
responsibilities should include: 

1. Explore ways to promote PCC, nationally, regionally and internationally. 

2. Collect and disseminate Information among PCC member churches as well as outside of the 
region. 

3. Liaison: establish and maintain good relationships between media organisations and 
governments as well. 

4. Work closely with the PCC departments as a Press Officer/Information Officer. 

5. Communication Officer should ensure that communication is properly addressed in both 
languages - English/French. 

Priority 

6. PCC to provide necessary funding for the proper equipment for this Desk’s work. 

7. PCC to develop this Desk to be a productive desk, and in order for this desk to carry on 
effectively, we recommend employment of a Communication Officer and two other part-time 
workers to implement this work more effectively. 

8. We further request PCC to explore the possibilities of working closely with the Regional Office 
of the World Association for Christian Communication, especially in the area of Training, 
Consultancy etc. 

9. We also believe that the Communication priority of PCC in the next five years should be the 
assisting of member churches with their communication needs. 

To conclude, we would like to remind us again that we now live in a global village, a media-mediated 
world. 

As Pacific islanders we have to make the choice whether we want to be active participants or passive 
recipients in the communication revolution. 
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MISSION AND UNITY 


Mission and Unity is at the heart of the PCC's ecumenical calling. We therefore strongly recommend 
That the Mission and Unity Desk be resurrected and continued. 

PCC needs to redefine what mission and unity means in present day situations. Mission is not just 
a function of the Church. It is its raison d’etre. It is the central mark of the church, i.e the ‘sent-ness’ 
of the church is a dynamic thing. It calls the body of Christ to movement. Therefore this dynamic 
reality should not be lost in the present. For mission should be a movement at the frontiers of the 
Pacific concerns. The PCC moves there with a vocation and commitment based on the Mission of God’s 
Love, Peace and Justice towards the world. It is only in this work that we will find the unity of the 
church. The confessional affirmation of the PCC is about the mission of God. But now we call for 
confessional affirmation accompanied by actions. In this action unity is inevitable because of the 
common basis of our confessional affirmation. 

In all sorts of localities “jjeople of different denominations (as well as others) living together in 
communities, their lives in worship, in work, share in struggles and in their hopes also.” In other 
words “real ecumenical action and experiences apjjears in the communities where people are ... 
Therefore ecumenism must be facilitated at all levels in order to strengthen our common Christian 
mission and our vision of the unity of God’s people in a given locality” (from PCG Executive Committee 
meeting 9 April, 91, Appendix 3). 

We see the prlmaiy function of the desk in the next five years as Education in Mission. 

The Desk Secretary should be a theologian who enables theological reflection and articulation to take 
place as church, congregation and the PCC engage in mission at the frontiers. 

The Secretary for Mission and Unity would be expected to serve as the theological educator in the PCC 
staff team and would need to work closely with SPATS and MATS, theological schools and Christian 
educators etc. 

The Desk Committee should evaluate the recommendations of this Assembly relating to mission and 
unity and work out priorities and strategies. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

WORSHIP 

1. That there be further exploration of the theme of worship and life using the paper on Worship 
and Life presented to the sixth Assembly as a resource. 

2. That the issue of inter-communion be explored using the BEM document as a resource. 

3. Ecumenical Occasions are opportunities for sharing and learning from other people, traditions 
of worship and music and creating more imaginative ways of worship. We recommend that 
more creative Imagination be used to prepare worship on all ecumenical occasions. 

4. We thank the PCC Hjmm Book Committee for producing the PCC 6th Assembly edition of 
Hymns and Songs for Pacific Gatherings’. We recommend that the committee continue its work 
and produce the h 5 min book in a more permanent form for use on ecumenical occasion and 
as a supplementaiy hjmin book for our churches. 

We ask Assembly delegates to suggest any additional songs, chants and hymns which could 
be included, (to be sent to PCC office by 30 September at latest). 

USP CHAPEL 

1. In the last meeting of PCC, the following resolutions was made: 

That PCC negotiate with USP Council with the possibility of building a chapel at USP (5th 
Assembly Report p 310, recommendation 2) 

2. The chaplaincy committee of USP has worked on the issue and the following steps have been 
taken: 
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Mission and Unity 


a. The USP council has given general approval to establish a chapel and religious centre on the 
Laucala Campus of USP. 

b. The Sites and Building committee has designated a very good site within the University campus 
of USP. 

c. Tentative plans have been drawn up. 

d. "nie University community has already begun fund raising for this project, during combined 
services and other means. 

3. It is resolved that: 

a. This PCC Assembly give general approval to this proposal. 

b. That PCC coordinate the fund raising among member churches and related organisations and 
that the project be listed on the agenda of the next Round Table. 

Note: Hie endorsement of PCC and University Council will make it possible for approaches to 
be made to Island Governments and their aid partners. 

We recommend that the central concern of mission and unity should be displayed and demonstrated 
in institutions such as USP. 



Missions are achieved when there is Unity 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC CHAPLAINCY 

SERVICES 

Chaplain: The Rev Leslie Fugui 


The chaplain outlined the evangelism focus for 1991-93 in the areas of worship, education and 
pastoral counselling. 

Focus on Worship 

Combined service for the Region four times a year. 

Combined service for individual nations once a month. 

Combined service for Melanesians, Potyneslans and Mlcronesians four times a year. 
Christian Fellowship group and Campus Crusade once a week. 

Roman Catholic worship twice a week. 

Anglican service once a week. 

Seventh Day Adventist service once a week. 

Methodist service once a week. 

Others wUl be once a week also. 

Dally devotions in living rooms are encouraged. 

Focus on Education 

Curriculum Includes: 

Christian perspectives on education 
Marriage enrichment 
Human relations and interfaith search 
Leadership gifts development 
Nominalism and Christian awakening 
Ethics of sexuality and abortion 
Christian Involvement and work 
Imperative of evangelism 
Using the Christian la 3 mian 
World of God and evangelism 
How to choose a mate/llfe partner 
Christian teaching in nation building 
Politics, economics and social Impact 
The relevancy of the gospel in development 

Focus on Pastoral Counselling 

Counselling students/stalf in the office 
Visiting Halls of Residence on campus 
Mingling with students/staff round the campus 

Discussions on relevant topics, including: nuclear free movements, environment 
concerns, driftnetting in the Pacific etc. 
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LOTU PASIFIKA PRODUCTIONS REPORT 
Chairman’s Statement - Suva, Fiji - 15 August, 1991 


The Chairman, 

Pacific Conference of Churches Assembly. 

Sir, 

As PCC member churches and councils come together for the Sixth General Assembly of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches, I have the honour to submit to the Assembly on behalf of Lotu Pasifika 
Productions, the publishing house of the Pacific Conference of Churches, the Company’s Operation 
report for the years 1987 to 1991. 

The audited accoimts for 1990 and the draft legal documents proposing changes to the Company’s 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, as requested by the current PCC Executive Committee are 
also incorporated in this report. 

BOARD 

The present LPP Board whose appointment was endorsed by the PCC Executive Committee in 1988 
is made up of representatives from the three PCC member churches based in Fiji (Anglican, Catholic 
and Methodist) three PCC Executive staff (General Secretary, Secretary for Finance and Secretary for 
Youth) and the Manager/Publisher of LPP. The Board is responsible for all matters relating to LPP and 
reports to the PCC Assembly through its Executive Committee. 

raSTORY 

In this report we have also tried to give you the history of how the organisation was born and the 
leading role PCC played in the formation of LPP. 

The basic aims of the organisation are also presented in this report. 

HIGHUGHTS 

The organisation has come a long way in the last five years as you will read in the operation review 
of the last five years. Signlficcint progress was made in all aspects of the Company’s operation. History 
was created in 1989 when for the first time Lotu Pasifika made a small trading profit independent of 
grants from partners and friends. 

The fnstallation of our Macintosh Desktop Publishing System in late 1988 was another landmark for 
the organisation. But perhaps the most significant achievement in the last five years was the 
acquisition of our very own property in Suva’s administrative district. 

The political turmoil in Fiji in 1987 was a survival test for the organisation as we struggled to keep 
the organisation afloat when the Fiji economy took a rapid decline. 

TRADilNG 

It is the policy of the orgcmisation to provide adequate training to its staff. In the last five years, Lotu 
Pasifika has been spending almost three per cent of its annual budget on training. That figure will 
be increased in future. 

THE FUTURE 

Lotu Pasifika in the past five years has tried to keep a close balance on its Mission roles and business 
activities. 

The LPP Board and the PCC Executive Committee are now proposing to the Assembly some changes 
to the LPP Legal Documents to strerigthen its ties to the PCC. 

Apart from its present activities, Lotu Pasifika is now in a position to expand its services to other 
churches which might need assistance in this area. 

While LPP is part of the Pacific Conference of Churches it is registered in Fiji as a separate Identity. 
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The future of the organisation will depend very much on LPP’s ability to stand on its “Fijian feet” and 
be able to serve the needs of Fiji at the same time providing wherever possible for its associated 
organisations and the other island nations of the Eastern Pacific. 

Today. Lotu Pasifika is the biggest non-government book publisher in Fiji and the Eastern Pacific 
Islands. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

Lotu Pasifika gratefully acknowledges the tremendous support from funding partners and friends 
during the last five years. In particular we say thank you and Vinaka Vakalevu to: 

Society far the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (SPCK) - England 
New South Wales Women World Day of Prayer Committee - Australia 
World Association for Christian Communication - England 

- Feed the Minds - England 
Danchurchaid - Denmark 
United Church - Canada 
Evangelisches Missionswerk - Germany 
Bread for the World - Germany 

The Chairman and Executive Committee of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
The Pacific Theological College - Fgi 
The Pacific Regional Seminary - Ffii 

The South Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS) - Fyi 

- The Diocese of Polynesia - Fifi 
The Methodist Church in Ffii 

- The Catholic Church in Ffii 
The Australian Government 

- The New Zealand Government 

- The Ffii Government 

Without your support we would not have gone this far in the last five years. 

Finally the Board is convinced that we have achieved our objecUves in the last five years and we 
heartily congratulatethe Management and Staff of Lotu Pasifika for their professionalism, enthusiasm 
and dedication to the successful development of the organisation. 

Our prayers for a successful Assembly. 

Vinaka Saka Vakalevu, 


Laisiasa B. Wainlkesa 
Chairman of the Board 


REVIEW OP THE LAST FIVE YEARS 1987-1991 

Bishop Stephen Neill once wrote “The Church has failed to solve the problems of literature for the 
younger churches. If the right kind of book are to be written, the onfy method is to select those who 
should write them, take them off everything else until the job is done and find for them the facilities 
that wlU make effective writing possible. “ 

Lotu Pasifika Productions was established to meet that kind of problem. 

The five years between the last PCC Assembly in Apia, Western Samoa In 1986 and this Assembly in 
Port Vila, Vanuatu, 1991 has been the growth and consolidation period in the history of the 
organisation. 


In the last five years we have tried to form the basis where a strong and highly efficient publishing 
house, training and advisory service to our member churches can be built upon. 
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AREAS OF OPERATION: 

At present Lotu Pasiflka is involved in the following activities: 

Servicing the publishing needs of the Pacific Conference of Churches, 
publication of Fijian and other Christian books for use in the Pacific, 
distribution of Bibles, etc 

typesetting and publishing for Churches and other organisations on contract basis. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

At present we have a staff complement of eight (8); four (4) male and four (4) female, all Fiji national. 

Lotu Pasifika has now reached a stage where we think we have the right number of personnel which 
we believe is adequate for a small operation such as ours. 

Having said that, 1 must admit that some work still need to be done on maximising efficiency in the 
organisation. And that is where training comes in, in order to mould the present staff into a good and 
productive working unit. In that regard we have decided to raise the minimum educational standard 
for anyone coming to work at Lotu Pasifika to form six or University Entrance level. 

With the exception of three staff members, all the rest are under thirty years of age. We believe this 
is a veiy positive situation and with proper training and guidance these young men and women can 
grow into very professional and dedicated workers. 

One thing we have always tried to emphasise at Lotu Pasifika is business and professional discipline. 
Although if one looks back over the last eight years, one can see that Lotu Pasifika has had a high 
turnover of staff compared to other church related organisations in the region. 

We believe that this is necessaiy and at no time can one compromise professional standard if one 
is to survive in this competitive world of book publishing and mass communication. 

STAFF TRAINING 

This is a very vital part of our operation. Publishing is a very specialised industry which demands 
special skills. 

Unfortunately, training in publishing is almost non-existent in a country like Fiji. 

In the last five years, we have been fortunate in acquiring the services of Several overseas consultants 
and trainers through the sponsorship of various funding partners and governments to conduct 
specialised training at Lotu Pasifika. But the most notable contribution has been from our honorary 
consultant since 1982, the Rev Kevin Engel, General Manager of the CMS Bookshop chain in 
Australia. Training and professional development will continue, to be a vital part of our operation in 
future, for we are of the belief that the success of an organisation like Lotu Pasifika will depend on 
the formation of a competent, dedicated and loyal team to run it. 


PUBLISHING PROGRAMME 

Below is a summaiy of titles published by Lotu Pasifika since 1982. 


Year 

Fijian 

English 

Others 

Total 

1982 

4 

10 


14 

1983 

14 

8 

4 

26 

1984 

9 

6 

8 

23 

1985 

15 

8 

5 

28 

1986 

7 

4 

8 

19 

1987 

4 

4 

7 

15 

1988 

20 

15 

5 

40 

1989 

17 

14 

1 

32 

1990 

12 

15 

1 

28 


102 

84 

39 

225 


For the publishing year 1991 we are planning to release 35 titles: 20 Fijian, 11 English and 4 for other 
languages. 
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Tlie list above does not include typesetting, editorial, translation and consultancy work done on 
contract to churches and other groups. 

The number of titles published in a year depends on several factors including market demands, 
production costs and availability of funds. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

The uncertainty brought about by the constantly changing political drama in Fiji in 1987 and early 
1988 provided reasons for much {jessimism among the fieople of Fiji esp)eclally the business 
community. 

At one stage the Lotu Pasliika Board and Management were really worried about the future of the 
organisation as the Fiji economy started to decline rapidly in late 1987. All development plans for 
the organisation were put on hold and a wait and see attitude was adopted. 

To our pleasant surplrse, the new interim government which came in. in December 1987 started to 
revive the confidence of the people and new economic policies were adopted to arrest the decline. 

When the situation started to change for the better in the latter part of 1988, Lotu Pasifika decided 
to go ahead with a new three year development plan. (1988 - 1990). 

A. Re-structuring of the Organisation 

TTie organisation was divided into three main working units. This was an effort to streamline the 
organisation and Increase efficiency and productivity. 

B. Desktop Publishing Unit 

After the re-structuring of the organisation, the next move we made was to upgrade our equipment. 
After looking around and some research it was decided that the most suitable desktop publishing 
computer for us was the Macintosh system. 

In late 1988, Lotu Pasifika entered the computer era with the purchase of two Macintosh SE 
Computers, one Macintosh Plus (upgraded), two Imagewrlters and one LaserWriter II. Special 
furniture and an airconditioning unit were also purchased. Two new staff, one with Computer training 
were recruited. Training in the desktop publishing technology began immediately. 

From 1989, all LPP publications were produced on the Macintosh desktop publishing system. 
TValning in computer continued. In 1990, on the advice of an Australian computer consultant, two 
more Macintosh Classic computers were purchased. In earty 1991, all our five computers were linked 
through a network system and the LaserWriter was upgraded. Two Australian consultants were hired 
to conduct training, one in late 1990 and the other in early 1991. Today, Lotu Pasifika owns one of 
the most modem desktop publishing system in the Pacific Islands. There are plans to further upgrade 
the equipment in future. 

C. New office building 

As the organisation continued to develop and expand the need for a permanent base became obvious. 
Up to 1982, Lotu Pasifika was occupying two rooms in the PCC office building. In late 1982 it moved 
to an old wooden building next to the PCC office. In 1988, when the computers were purchased, the 
PCC General Secretary allowed LPP the use of a room in the top floor of the PCC building to be its 
Computer room. So for all of 1989 and most of 1990, LPP was operating from two different buildings. 
This wasn’t a very suitable arrangement as there were a lot of dismptions to the work of the 
organisation. In earty 1989, the LPP Board decided to look for a permanent base for the organisation. 
After almost twelve months of searching, negotiation and fund raising, Lotu Pasifika finally bought 
a property at 7 Thurston Street, Suva in June 1990, exactty seventeen years to the day the 
organisation was Incorporated. The property is just across the road from the PCC office in Thurston 
Street, Suva. 

Funds for the purchase of the property was raised through grants from funding partners and friends 
overseas as well as a bridging loan from the Fiji Development Bank. 

In particular we would like to record here our sincere thanks and appreciation for the kind responses 
from the following overseas partners and friends who have donated generously towards the purchase 
of our new office building: 
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(a) Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (SPCK3 - England 

(b) Feed the Minds - England 

(c) Bread for the World - Germany 

(d) Women World Day of Prayer Committee - NSW - Australia 

(e) Elvangellsches Mlssionswerk (EMW) Germany 

(f) United Church of Canada 

Today, the building which Is situated right in the middle of Suva’s Administrative district, houses not 
only the Lotu Pasiflka Productions headquarters but also the office of the Christian Video Society of 
FIJI, an ecumenical organisation which runs a chain of Video lending libraries in Fiji. 

From the operation review for the last five years, the financial report and the proposed changes to the 
organisation’s legal documents (Memorandum and articles of Association) one can see that Lotu 
Pasiflka has strengthened its position and is now able to adequatefy meet the publishing needs of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches and member churches and institutions based in Fiji and this can 
extend to the Eastern Pacific Islands that need assistance. Lotu Paslfika’s role in future will include 
the provision of expertise and training for smaller churches in the area of publishing. 

When the PCC Executive committee met in Vanuatu in April, 1991 they made the following 
recommedations to the Assembfy:- 

1. We reaffirm our commitment to continuing LPP as the publishing service of the PCC. 

2. We therefore do not consider the dismantling or the sale of LPP. 

3. As such we endorse the present legal instruments which provide for LPP to operate as a private 
company under the Fiji Companies Act. 

4. PCC owns LPP and entrusts that right of ownership in the shareholders PCC appoints. 

The present shareholders are: 

- Laisiasa Wainlkesa 

- Henry Manueli 

- John Powell 

- Seru Verebalavu 

5. We recommend that the present shareholders be replaced by the following officers who are the 
Trustees also of the PCC. 

Chairman 

General Secretary 

Finance Secretary (Treasurer) 

6. The Board of Directors act on behalf of the PCC in the management of the LPP operations. The 

present Board are: . ^ 

- Laisiasa Walnikesa, Henry Manueli, 

- John Powell, Inoke Siklvou, 

- Tulanga Manuella, Sione Motu’ahala, 

- Seru Verebalavu (Managing Director) 

7. We do not accept Board members to be individuals without affiliation with PCC Churches. 
Therefore, we recommend the following be the criteria of appointing Board members: 

a) Nominees from PCC member-churches in Fiji 

Roman Catholic: Henry Manueli 
Anglican: Inoke Siklvou 

Methodist: Sefanaia Ravono 

That they be persons Avlth communication skills. 

b) Officers of PCC: General Secretary 

Finance Secretary 
by virtue of their positions. 

c) The Managing Director of LPP 

8. We recommend also that necessary changes be made in the legal instruments for the LPP to 
provide for the above new arrangements. 
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9. We record our appreciation for the work done by Ratu Seru Verebalavu in the LPP. 

10. We extend the present contract of Ratu Seru, as the Managing Director of LPP up to the end 
of December, 1991 subject to review of the Assembly. 

11. That the position of Managing Director be upgraded to Secretary level. 

A) New Legal Documents 

Memorandum and Articles of Association 

In view of the changes that have taken place in the organisation in the last ten years, the LPP Board 
and the PCC Executive Committee have recommended that the Legal Documents of Lotu Pasifika be 
revamped to strengthen its legal and traditional link to the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

At the same time, the organisation needs to be given the freedom to operate as a business concern 
under a Board of Directors. 

The Company’s legal advisor, Philip P King & Associates has drawn up a new Memorandum and 
Articles of Association for Lotu Pasifika based on the old documents and the decisions of the PCC 
Executive Committee. 


Lotu Pasifika Productions office buiiding at 7 Thurston Street, Suva. 
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BIBLE STUDY I 

A NEW SIGN OF HOPE: 

Biblical Reflection on Luke 4: 16-30 
David Esterline 


For an Introduction to the Assembly themes, I suggest we attend a 
synagogue service at Nazareth, listen to the sermon of a young man 
recently returned home, and then watch, unable to Intervene, as the 
congregation attempts to murder the preacher. This Is the Incident— 
Jesus’ reading and sermon In the Nazareth synagogue and the 
ensuing fury of the hearers—that Luke uses to Introduce the ministry 
of Jesus. In It we can find not only Luke’s Introduction to Jesus but 
also (with a little patient probing) a careful outline of Issues central 
to the themes of the Assembly. 

Bom Into a Living Hope. Proclaiming a Living Hope. These themes 
raise two basic questions: Who has been bom? Or, to put It another 
way. To whom has the gift of‘new birth Into a living hope’ been given? 
The second question Is connected to the second half of the theme: 
What, exactly. Is this hope that we have been bom Into? What Is the 
hope that we speak of proclaiming? Both questions are answered, 
forcefully. In Luke 4: 16-30. 

Luke Is widely respected not only for the craft of his writing, his ability to tell a good story, but also 
for the care with which he selects and presents his material. This sermon at Nazareth has been placed 
by Luke at the very outset of Jesus’ ministry: In Luke’s presentation, these are the first public words 
of Jesus. It Is clear that he means us to give them careful attention. 

Jesus returned to his hometown and, as he always did on the Sabbath, went along to the s 3 magogue. 
From the earfy literature of the rabbis It Is possible to reconstmct the format of the service; if we 
understand the basic liturgical flow we will be In a much better position to appreciate the impact of 
Jesus’ words. The people would gather, taking their seats according to tradition: the more 
distinguished members took the front places and the younger and less important ones sat toward the 
back. Men and women most likety sat separately. Ten men had to be present for the service to take 
place. 

The service began with the Shema’ (possibly recited antiphonally between the leader and the people), 
the great text of Israel found in Deuteronomy 6: 4-9 and 11: 13-21, which begins: 

“Hear, O Israel: The Lord Is our God, the Lord Is One. 

Your shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might. 
These words which I command you this day shall be upon your heart; 

You shall teach them diligently to your children. 

You shall talk of them when you sit In your house, and when you walk by the way, and when 
you He down, and when you rise ...' 

In addition to the basic statement of belief, the Shema’ served as a call to attention, a call to recognise 
that this is God’s word that Is going to be read and discussed and that all present had better pay 
attention. 

Then came the reading of the Law, for which a text was set for each Sabbath in the time of Jesus, 
followed by the reading of the prophets and the sermon—and this is where Jesus comes in. According 
to Luke’s account, Jesus was handed the scroll of the prophet Isaiah and opened it to the text which 
we now know as chapter 61, verses 1 and 2. (Is It possible that Jesus had made an arrangement with 



David Esterline 
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the synagogue attendant beforehand, asking that this particular scroll be handed to him when time 
came? What is clear is that while the reading of the Law was set at this point in the history of the 
synagogue, the selection of a passage from the prophets was left up to the reader.) Jesus unrolled the 
scroll, found the place he was looking for, and began to read: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has annointed me to bring the good news to the poor. He 
has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go 
free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour. 

Then he rolled up the scroll, handed it back to the attendant, and sat down—to preach. Now we stand 
up when we preach, but then the Scriptures were read standing up, maybe giving them special 
authority, while the speaker sat down to preach. 

Everyone was quiet, expectant. He had read the text very well; what would he say? E>eiy eye was fixed 
on him. Then Jesus began, significantly, with the word TODAY. (This is the first public word, after 
the reading, that Luke records of Jesus’ ministry.) Today, this scripture thatyou have just heard has 
been fulfilled, here, in your hearing. Today, all of your expectations, all of the promises, have been 
gathered up and fulfilled here, today. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. And the people loved it. They 
looked at each other and said, ‘My, hasn’t he spoken well. And you know, he is one of us. He is the 
son of Joseph, the carpenter.’ The local boy had made good; his hometown people were proud of him. 

But then there was a change, a sudden, drastic shift. These townspeople, who were enjo 3 dng the 
success of their local boy, became angry. In fact, by the end of the passage, by verse 28, so far from 
being proud of and accepting Jesus, they actualty tried to murder him. What happened? What 
happened to make this crowd which was so happy with their local boy become so full of wrath that 
they would attempt murder? This is a central question in the passage—^and the one we should begin 
with. 

Jesus suggested to his hearers that they would likely quote a proverb to him, a proverb like: ‘Charity 
begins at home.’ This traditional saying catches the meaning of the proverb that is given in verse 23: 
Doctor, heal yourself; that is, do those good things that we have heard you have done in Capernaum, 
do them here for us. After all, we are your own people. Charity begins at home. But Jesus, knowing 
something of this selfish, self-centred way the people were thinking, reminded them of two stories out 
of their own tradition, and this is where the people became angiy. 

The two Old Testament stories are well known. Many people were hungry in Israel during the days 
of famine, but God chose to feed a widow who was not even an Israelite. Elijah was sent to none of 
the hungry people in Israel, but rather to a poor woman, a widow in the land of Sidon. An outsider, 
a foreigner, a woman. Naaman was another outsider, a S 3 Tlan, and a leper—though I hardly think 
that he was poor. When he came to Israel to seek healing he carrie with horses and chariots and 
brought a vast sum of money as a gift which, of course, was not needed. In fact, all that was needed 
was obedience and the recognition that he was needy, something that Naaman found difficult to give. 
As Jesus said to the s)magogue congregation, there were many lepers in Israel in the time of the 
prophet Elisha, and none of them was healed, but only Naaman, the rich military man from Syria. 
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ISRAEL’S HERITAGE OF HOPE: 

Biblical Reflection on Isaiah 54:1-17 
Pothin Wete 


BACKGROUND AND OUTLINE 

The prophet compxjsed this poem to encourage the Israelite exiles 
after the fall of Babylon. He had observed their great insecurity (see 
V. 11), their Inner division (v. 15), and their feeling that God had 
turned away from them (v. 1). They were not yet ready for the 
mission of suffering described in the previous poem (52: 13—53: 
12). They needed hope which could give them strength and courage 
to go forward into the unknown future. 

Many Christians today are experiencing insecurity and inner 
conflicts and have doubts about God’s power and love. This poem 
can still give hope to those who need strength and courage to live 
into the future. ‘In this hope,’ wrote Paul, “we are saved’ (Romans 
8: 24). 

Parti 

1-3 
4-5 
6-8 

Part 2 Hope for a new world (w. 9-17) 

9-10 Firm foundations 

11-15 The beautiful city of the future 

16-17 Security in the violent world 

INTERPRETATION — ISRAEL'S HERITAGE OP HOPE (v. 17) 

The Heritage 

At the time of the Ebcodus from Egypt, the Hebrews were encouraged to endure hardship, division and 
danger by God’s promise to give them a land. 

The promised land was their ‘heritage’ or inheritance from God (see Psalm 135: 21-22). The prophet 
who composed this poem used the same word, ’heritage’, to describe God’s promise to the Israelite 
exiles in Babylon at the beginning of their new ‘exodus’. He told them of God’s promise to make them 
a new people and give them a new world. This promise gave them hope, and the hope made them 
strong. 

The Servants of the Lord 

This is the only time that this prophet used the plural form ’servants’. Except for this verse, he always 
used ‘servant’ in the singular form. Here he was probabty referring to the ‘offspring’ or ‘generation’ 
of the Servant of Isaiah (53:8, 10). He was thinking about the communities of faithful people in every 
nation who continue the work of the Servant. ‘Servants of the Lord’ is a good description of Christian 
communities today in every nation. 

Their T^ndication 

In the Revise Standard Version, ‘vindication’ is here used to translate the Hebrew word which is 
elsewhere translated as ‘righteousness’ or ‘deliverance’. Here it means the final fulfillment of God’s 
promises, when the hope of a new people in a new world will come true. 


Hope for a new people (w. 1-8) 

The new people and the nations 
A heartwarming welcome back home 
A love which never fails 
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HOPE FOR A NEW PEOPLE — THE NEW PEOPLE AND THE NATIONS (w. 1-3) 

Many New Descendants (v.l) 

The prophet was comparing the Israelite exiles with ‘captive Zion’ and gave them hope for many new 
children. In previous poems he had told them that these children would be bom among the nations 
(49: 20-23) and would because sons and daughters of Israel through faith (44: 4). 

The World, Your Promised Land (v.3a) 

When the prophet said that the Israelites would spread abroad, he was referring to a tradition about 
Jacob. God had promised Jacob in a dream that he would ‘spread abroad’ in all directions and bring 
blessing to the nations (Genesis 28: 14). 

One way to Interpret that promise was that the Israelites would occupy the whole land of Canaan. But 
the prophet saw a different meaning. He thought of them spreading abroad over the whole earth, so 
that they could bring blessing to the nations. This Interpretation of the promise came tme when the 
early church began to ‘spread abroad’ and is coming true in the present day. 

The Nations, Your Covenant Family (v. 3bc) 

The Hebrew word which is here translated ‘possess’ can have two meanings: (1) to drive out by 
conquering or (2) to receive as an inheritance. Both meanings are present in Deuteronomy 9: 1,6. 
This is a tradition about the conquest of Canaan. Israel would ‘dispossess’ the nations of Canaan, and 
‘possess’ the promises of God. 

The prophet applied the second meaning of the Hebrew word to the nations. He meant that Israel 
would one day receive the nations as members of the covenant family. Thus the descendants of Israel 
would themselves be fellow members of the nations among whom they lived. Loyalty to the God of 
Israel would not make them any less loyal to their own nation, because the God of Israel is also the 
‘God of the whole earth’. When the prophet said they would work to make desolate cities full of people 
once again, he was referring not only to Judah but to the cities destroyed by war in every nation. 

We find the same idea in the command of the risen Christ to ‘make disciples of all nations’ (Matthew 
28: 19). 'Hiis command is to make the nations members of God’s covenant family. In Ephesians 3: 
6, this is proclaimed as a surprising discovery—that ‘the nations’ (the word is translated ‘gentiles’ in 
the RSV) are fellow heirs, members of the same body. 

A Heartwarming Welcome Back Home (w. 4-5) 

The prophet was sa34ng once again to the Israelite exiles that God was fully prepared to welcome them 
back into His love and His service. 

He used six titles for God, five of which explain God’s welcome for Israel, and one, the last, which refers 
to a welcome for all nations: 

1. God was like Israel’s husband, ready to take the unfaithful wife back and forgive 
everything (see Isaiah 40: 2). 

2. God was like Israel’s close relative or ‘redeemer’, who was ready to rescue her from 
captivity. 

3. God was like a craftsman (‘maker’), ready to remake His people. 

4. God was Israel’s Holy One, who would make His people holy once again, and use them 
for His holy purpose. 

5. God was Lord of Hosts, ready to use all the forces of nature and history to help His people. 

6. God was God of the whole earth, and one day all nations would worship Him. 
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A Love Which Never Fails (w. 6-8) 

The most Important tmth about God is not that He punishes sinners, but that He loves His jjeople 
(see Isaiah 43: 4) with a love that will never change. Love is action. Three verbs describe God's love 
in action: 

1. God wUl gather them from the nations to make them a people once again. God showed 
this same sort of love in action in Jesus the Good Shepherd (John 10: 11) who came to 
gather the lost sheep of the House of Israel (Matthew 10: 16) and make them into a new 
people (1 Peter 2: 9-10). 

2 . God will hauecofTipassionon His people like a mother (see Isaiah. 49:15 and 43:2) when 
they face troubles (Isaiah 49: 10-11). God showed this same compassion in Jesus who 
healed and cared for the sick (Matthew 14: 14), the lost (Matthew 9: 36), the hungry 
(Matthew 15: 30) and the sorrowing (Luke 7: 13). 

3. God has called His people to have a part in the works of love, gathering the lost, showing 
compassion on the suffering. 

Hope for a New World (w. 6-17) 

FirmFoundations (vv. 9-10) The prophet was comparing the West Asian world of the sixth century BC 
with the world in the time of Noah. In Noah’s day the waters of the flood covered all the mountains 
and hills. In the sixth century BC, the wars fought by Assjrrla, Babylon and Persia had destroyed the 
foundations of the old order. In Noah’s day God’s foundation for a new order was His covenant with 
Noah and his descendants (Genesis 9: 9, 18-19). In the sixth century God’s new foundation would 
be His covenant of peace with the remnant of Israel and their descendants. 

The Beautifid. City of Cod. (vv. 11-15) The prophet began by describing the Israelite exiles as ‘storm- 
tossed’ in a small boat on a stormy sea. As a contrast to their present extreme Insecurity, he showed 
them a picture of the city of the future. He described this city as built with beautiful precious stones, 
green as the forest, blue as the shy, and gold as sunrise. Probably the author who described the New 
Jerusalem in Revelation 21: 18-21) borrowed some of his ideas from this chapter of Isaiah. As in 
Revelation, this city would also be open to the nations (Revelation 21: 24; 22: 2). 

Security in a Vicient World (vv. 16-17a) At the end of the poem the prophet turned once again to the 
actual situation. Peace was being destroyed by evil-speaking and violence. The metal-smiths were 
making weapons of war. For the servants of God, however, there is the promise that none of these 
destructive powers can succeed ag£iinst God’s covenant of p)eace. 

Response to Hope When the prophet described the hope of the Israelite exiles for a new people and 
a new world, he wanted to strongmen them to go forward into the future. Instead of weeping, they sing 
and rejoice (v. 1). Instead of turning Inward and trying to preserve their own lives, they should turn 
outward and prepare to accept new peoples and nations into their ‘tent’, even changing their traditions 
and way of life if necessary (‘stretching out the curtains, and lengthening the cords,’ v. 2). Instead of 
forgetting their own faith and identity, they should renew their commitment (‘strengthen your stakes, 
•v. 2) Instead of giving in to despair or defeat, they should accept God’s forgiveness and respond to 
His call to practise love (w. 6-8). Instead of standing hopeless because the foundations of the old order 
have been destroyed, they should build for the future city of God with acts of peace and righteousness, 
and work for the end of oppression, terror and enmity. 

APPLICATION, DISCUSSION. RESEARCH 

1. Compare the ideas about hope in Isaiah 54 with those in 1 Peter 1. In what ways are they similar 
or different? In what way, if any, is each related to the Exodus idea of salvation? 

2. Which of the five descriptions of a troubled Israel in this poem would best fit any congregation 
you know? 

3. Which of the Images of hope in the passage are most relevant for the churches of the Pacific 
as they look toward the next centuiy? 
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HOPE FOR INDIVroUAL WOMEN AND MEN: 
Luke 7: 36-50 

by David Esterline 


We began our study of hope as it is proclaimed in Luke with Jesus’ first sermon as Luke presents it 
in chapter 4. Jesus takes his text from Isaiah, preaching good news to the poor, release to the captives, 
and sight to the blind. It is a call for social justice: It Is essentially a declaration of the presence (in 
Jesus Himself) of the Year of Jubilee; salvation (with an emphasis on its social aspects) is available 
to all. 

I would like us now to look at a different aspect of the hope that is found In Luke’s Gospel: Hope for 
Individual women and men. I want us to hear the stoiy of the woman (the sinful woman) who anoints 
Jesus, and to pay close attention to the way Jesus responds. Rather than read the story (which you 
may want to do a bit later in the study), let me tell it-addlng a few comments, of course. 

A Pharisee invited Jesus to eat with him. Jesus accepted the invitation and went to the Pharisee’s 
house and reclined at table. This small point is quite Important for an understanding of the drama 
that is about to unfold. Jesus didn’t simply pull up a chair and take his place at a table as we think 
of it, but rather reclined—^with the other guests, about whom we hear in verse 49. The fact that Jesus 
reclined is very clear in the Greek text: kateklithe. This was the normal, formal posture for eating: 
leaning on the left elbow with feet behind. Notice that the feet are behind—they are unclean, offensive 
(traditionally, as well as In common sense), and so away from the table. Of course, there may not have 
been a table as such; the dishes may have been set on a mat on the floor. Recognise Jesus’ position: 
reclining, looking across at his host, with his feet stretched out behind Him. 

Then a woman of the city, a sinner (Luke is careful to Identify her: she is—or had been—a prostitute), 
having heard that Jesus was having a meal at Simon’s house, came in and took her place, established 
herself, behind Jesus—at His feet. Jesus may or may not have seen her. Again, imagine the scene. 
A group (of men) around the table, reclining, when a prostitute comes in, sees the one she is seeking, 
and stands (establishes herself may be a bit better translation) behind him, at his feet. She is canying 
(carefully) an alabaster jar of perfume. 

This next part I find very embarrassing. My natural tendency is tp pass over it quickly because it 
doesn’t seem right, and It doesn’t seem respectful of Jesus even to recount what took place. But here 
(as always) it is best to let the text speak for itself. . ' 

The woman is weeping, her tears are falling on Jesus’ feet, and she begins to bathe his feet with these 
tears. This might be understood—having heard of Jesus’ message of forgiveness and acceptance, and 
knowing that he is here at table, she comes, is overcome with thankfulness at being found acceptable 
by Jesus and (accidentally?) wets his feet with her crying—but the next part is simply scandalous. 
Having bathed his feet, she lets down her hair and dries them, covers his feet with kisses, and anoints 
them with the perfume. 

In telling the story, Luke does not allow us to think this took place in an instant, but makes us see 
that it took some time. The tense of the verbs drying, kissing, and anointing are all durative, con¬ 
tinuous. In fact, several commentators translate the word “kissing" as: “continued to cover his feet 
with kisses”. And this is what Jesus himself says later in the passage: “from the time I came in, she 
has not stopped kissing my feet." 

In my American culture, if a woman used her hair in this way, it would seem very intimate, but it would 
be nothing as questionable or unacceptable as It was in Jesus’ time. In Palestine, a peasant woman 
was to let down her hair only In the presence of her husband. The Talmud indicates that a woman 
could be divorced for letting down her hair in the presence of another man. In fact (and this might 
be the closest equivalent to my culture), the Talmud equates a woman letting down her hair with 
removing her clothing and revealing her breasts. Completely unacceptable. 
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Now, place yourself In that situation. You have been invited to the home of a church leader, resf)ected 
pastor or bishop, some of your colleagues are there. And a woman comes in, a woman known to your 
host to be a prostitute, she singles you out, comes over, stations herself close to you, and begins to 
touch you (this is the word Simon uses), even to let down her hair. What would you do? What would 
be your response? Who would you be thinking about? 

If I had a little bit more courage I would ask for a volunteer, for one of you respected religious leaders 
gathered here, to recline here in front, and to let me ask you to respond. (I was with our EEDA 
programme in Truk this past January, teaching, and one evening we came to this passage in Luke. 
I asked one of the men to come to the front and help illustrate. I reminded him of the woman, what 
sort of woman she was, and what she was beginning to do. As he was reclining there. I’m sure not 
unaware of the Associate Justice of the Supreme Court sitting in the front row, and a State Senator 
sitting on the other side, as well as the others, I asked how he would respond. He tensed, kicked, and 
shouted: “Get away!" Then he got up quickly, seeming to want nothing more to do with the whole thing. 
He was embarrassed. It was clear to him that the woman would destroy his own reputation. His 
kicking illustrates for me the expected response, how I might have responded, . . . how I think any 
of us would respxDnd.) 

But what did Jesus do? When we have responded to this first question posed by tlie passage: What 
would we do?, then we can begin to see clearly the power of Jesus' response: His forgiveness and 
acceptance. 

Simon did not see any of the repentance, the humility, the devotion in the woman’s act. It is clear to 
us, the readers, that &e woman sensed in Jesus forgiveness and acceptance, exactly what she longed 
for. But Simon saw only an Immoral woman, letting down her hair in his house and defiling one of 
his guests with her touch. And the guest was not even sensitive enough to recognise what was 
happening. 

Knowing Simon’s thoughts, Jesus told him a parable. “A certain moneylender had two debtors: one 
owed 500 denarii (500 days wages, something like 15 to 20,000 F$) and the other owed 50 denarii 
(say 1,500 F$). Both, alike, were unable to pay, and the moneylender forgave both of them. Now which 
one would love him more?” 

Simon, sensing something of a trap, said: “Well, I suppose the one who had more forgiven. And Jesus 
confirmed this: You have judged rightly." 

The parable Introduces one of the most interesting points in the story: the comparison of this upright 
religious leader and a sinful woman. And the woman comes out ahead. Both are debtors (though a 
different debt), both cannot pay, both need forgiveness, and both are forgiven, but then the contrast: 
one loves, and the other does not. It is hard to believe that Jesus, sitting in the Pharisee’s house, 
actually compares him to a prostitute, but that is what He does, and the prostitute comes out ahead. 

It was absolutely unknown to criticise the hospitality that is offered to a guest in the Ancient Near 
East. I think it is not so much different in the Pacific. Regardless of the circumstances, regardless of 
the p)oor treatment of a guest, it is absolutely not done to criticise the host who has invited you. No 
matter what has transpired, the guest will always thank the host for all that has been done. 

But Jesus, to our shock, does exactly what is not expected: he criticises the host in very clear, precise, 
no-nonsense terms. 

And here is one of the most dramatic points in the story. The words of criticism, though spoken to 
Simon, are spoken as Jesus is facing the woman. In verse 44, Jesus turns away from Simon, turns 
around and looks at the woman sitting at his feet. “Simon, do you see this woman?" The words of criticism 
of Simon are spoken also as praise of the woman, this woman who has dared to express her love and 
thankfulness, and is herself obviously in need of a kind word. 

“Simon, do you see this woman?" Then Jesus makes three contrasts, comparing the woman to Simon, 
and each time the woman has done not only what Simon has not done, but has done more than would 
be expected. 
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[It must be recognised that Jesus received a very serious insult when he arrived at the Pharisee’s 
house. It would be normal for a guest’s feet to be washed, and of course there would be the usual 
greeting, here, as Jesus was addressed as Rabbi, a kiss on the hand, showing respect. But Jesus was 
given none of these. It may be that he was invited, but when he was insulted at the door, was expected 
simply to complain of not being made welcome and to go away.) 

A. 1 You gave no water for my feet (leaving aside the business of who did the washing). 

A. 2 She washed my feet with her tears, and did the washing herself. 

B. 1 You gave no kiss of greeting. 

B. 2 She has continued to kiss. And it is my feet which she is kissing. (This is strange. The 

Talmud tells of a man, charged with murder, who kissed the feet of his lawyer when the 
lawyer got him acquitted and so saved his life.) 

C. 1 You gave no olive oil (cheap and available) for a traditional anointing. 

C.2 She gave expensive perfume, and for the feet! 

Her sins have been forgiven. There were many sins, there has been much forgiveness, and so the love 
that she shows is great. As the parable pointed out: the one who has been forgiven much will love 
much. 

Notice, very carefully, that Jesus is not saying that her sins have been forgiven because she has loved 
much. (In fact, there has been a long-standing misunderstanding, actually a mistranslation of verse 
47.) Jesus is not sa 3 dng that she is forgiven because of her love, but rather she is showing great love 
because she has already been forgiven. The Jerusalem Bible has a very good translation here: “I tell 
you that her sins, her many sins, must have been forgiven her, or she would not have shown such 
great love.” The New Revised English Bible is also very good at this point: “I tell you, her great love 
proves that her many sins have been forgiven." 

Now this raises a very interesting question: Had there been an earlier encounter between Jesus and 
this woman? Had she already, at a previous meeting, accepted God’s forgiveness made known to her 
by Jesus, and now has come to Simon’s house to see Jesus and to express her deep thankfulness? 
I’m not sure. And I will leave this for you to discuss in you groups. 

But what about Simon’s sins? Is he a “little sinner” only? I doubt it. Rather, he has many sins, but 
does not know them: beyond his failure as a host, he is proud, hard-hearted, arrogant, has no 
understanding of God’s forgiveness. Possibly most Important is that even after he sees the dramatic 
acting out of the woman’s repentance and demonstration of her devotion to Jesus, Simon still calls 
her a sinner. 

So the story poses a comparison between the Pharisee and the woman, between a little sinner and 
a great one. Of course, the tables are turned: Simon has many sins, but does not know them and so 
has repented little, has been forgiven little, and loves little. 

Your sins are forgiven, Jesus says to the woman. And this, together with the whole drama that has 
been played out, poses a very sharp question for the assembled guests. Verse 49: Who is this? Who 
is this who even forgives sins? 

It is the question posed for us. Who is this? There are only two options I think, with no ground in 
between. We either accept or we are offended. The choices are offence or faith. 
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THE WALK TO EMMAUS 
Luke 24: 13-35 
Pothin Wete 


This text is about the meeting of the two disciples with Jesus, the Risen Lord. The story can be divided 
into these parts: 

The first part tells of the Inability of the disciples to recognise Jesus. It Is explained by their lack of 
understanding the events which have just taken place (w. 13-24). 

The second part contrasts the lack of understanding of the disciples with the explanation from the 
scriptures by Jesus himself (w. 25-37). 

The third part tells the way the disciples recognised Jesus and show how their own experience was 
confirmed through the experience of those disciples who remained in Jerusalem (v. 28-35). 

The story “The Walk to Emmaus” is bounded by the journey to Emmaus (v. 13) and the return to 
Jerusalem (v. 33). One has to explain who the participants really are. They are not two of the apostles 
(see V. 10) but two of the disciples In the broad sense of the word (v. 8). Since eleven disciples—that 
is to say the apostles—remained In Jerusalem (v. 33). 

The unity is in the opposition between the blindness of the disciples (see 16-25) and their recognition 
of Jesus (see 31-35). Verse 31 is the counterpart of verse 16 which can be understood as follows: 

V. 16: they could not recognise Him. 
v. 25: how blind th^ are. 

V. 31: then their eyes were opened. 

NCtTES 

First part: v. 13-24 

Verses 13 and 14 are both the introduction and the first part of the episode. They describe the 
situation during which the meeting with Jesus is going to take place. 

That very day refers to the Sunday of the Resurrection of Jesus. You must note that this story, which 
is specific to Luke, was probabty remembered from an old tradition; the appearance of Jesus to His 
two disciples is not recorded elsewhere. Luke shows how Jesus leads His disciples who lost faith in 
Him, following the scandal of the cross (see. 18-21) till they find it again through the understanding 
of the scriptures (cf v. 25, 27, 32). 

Verses 15-24 tell how the two disciples met Jesus without recognising Him (v. 15-16) and tell of the 
dialogue which followed between Jesus and the disciples (v. 17-24). 

Luke does not give any information concerning the cause of their blindness, but the sentence imphes 
the two disciples could obviously see Jesus but were not able to realise who He was because an outside 
power prevented them. 

In this context it was a question of discouragement and lack of faith of the disciples following Jesus’ 
death (see v. 19 and the following and compare Jesus’ answer to verse 25). The act of not recognising 
is the consequence of the State which the disciples were in. The main part of the dialogue is composed 
of the story the disciples tell Jesus about what has just happened (v. 19h-24). 

The disciples stopped walking and express sadness following Jesus’ question. “You don’t know what 
happened ... even though all the people in Jerusalem know it?" “What things?” Jesus asks. 
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Tlie answer from the disciples includes different elements which has complex relationships with each 
other. Tfie Jewish authorities’ action, in verse 20, is opposed to God’s and people’s opinions about 
Jesus (v. 19). 

V. 20: “Our chief priests and rulers handed Him over to be sentenced to death and He was crucified.” 
V. 19: what happened to Jesus of Nazareth, who was a prophet in deeds and words before God and 
before the people. 

'The hope of the disciples as it is told in verse 21 is a real contrast with the attitude of the authorities 
(v. 20) and is contrasted with the time which has elapsed since Jesus’ death (v. 21b). The relationship 
between the events which took place at the tomb on that very morning (v. 22-24), brings a restriction 
to the definitive character of the events of v. 20-2 lb. Verse 24 contrasts the fact that the disciples who 
are at the tomb didn’t see Jesus there, with the story of the women as told in v. 23. Verse 24b is then 
put as a parallel with v. 21b and explains that, despite the women’s story, the disciples are still 
despairing. 

Second part: verse 25-27 

Verse 25 and 26 form a unity made up of an exclamation (see v. 25) followed by a rhetorical question 
(v. 26). The exclamation defines the attitude of the two disciples; they just don’t believe what the 
prophets have been announcing. The rhetorical question indicates the content of the teaching of the 
prophets. 

Verse 27 tells us Jesus proved by explaining the scriptures that this is the teaching of the scriptures. 
Moses and all the prophets are the starting piolnt, but he (Jesus) in His Bible study along the way, 
continues about the points which refer to Himself within the Scriptures. The picture we have here 
is that all parts of the Old Testament point towards Jesus. Luke doesn’t give any details about the 
passages chosen by the Lord, but He shows veiy clearly that it relates to the Old Testament. Maybe 
we should understand it not as a selection of proofs but rather as an indication that through the Old 
Testament, following the divine objective, something is being accomplished, an objective which at the 
end will mean and identify with “the Cross”. The atrocity of sin is found throughout the Old Testament, 
and so is found the depth of God’s love. 

At the end, this combination makes Calvaiy inevitable: the two disciples had a false idea of the 
teaching of the Old Testament and therefore, they had a false idea about the Cross. At the end of this 
Bible Study, the two disciples have still not recognised Jesus. 

Third Part: verse 28-35 

i 

The main part of the verses 28-35 is made of the recognition of Jesus by the two disciples (v. 31,35). 
The verses 28 and 30 are telling us the events which have prepared (v. 28,29) then allowed (v. 30) 
this recognition . Verse 32 relates it to the explanation of the scriptures by Jesus. Verses 33-35 are 
at the same time the continuation of the third part and the conclusion of the whole story. It presents 
the participants again and tells of a new event of a similar nature to the experience lived by the two 
disciples (v. 33b & 34). The group of the eleven apostles and the two disciples confirm them to each 
other the reality of the resurrection of Jesus (see v. 35). 

The way to Emmaus seems to be the way which leads from resignation to mission, from despair to 
proclamation. 

Discouraged, the disciples are resigned and return home to Emmaus. But after their meeting with 
the Lord, they start again on their mission road towards Jerusalem. Discouraged, they return home 
to Emmaus, but after the meeting with the risen Lord, they come back to proclaim a living hope in 
Jerusalem. 

The central focus of this overturning transformation has been the risen Lord, as described in our text. 
The meeting consists of, first of all, a human contact. 

“Jesus himself joins them on the way to despair... ” He asks them questions, and is Interested in them. 
He continues asking questions when the answers remain superficial. He insists, first on the question 
of despair, and then only does He talk about the scriptures. He first takes an interest in their lives 
and only after does He talk about theology. 
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The second part of this meeting consists in the study of the scriptures. On the way between Jerusalem 
and Emmaus, Jesus starts a Bible study. This study was to make us understand that Christ had to 
suffer to enter in his glory. Neither the human relationship nor the study of the scriptures opened 
the disciples’ eyes. The Lord is visible but not recognised. 

The third point of this meeting is the encounter around the table for Eucharist, when he sat with the 
disciples, He took the bread, said the blessing, broke it and gave it to them. Hien their eyes opened 
and they recognised the Lord who became visible to them. Those are the three events which lead to 
the recognition of Jesus Christ, the subject of our proclamation and of our hope. They are 
complementaiy. 



INSTRUCTION FOR THE “WALK TO EMMAUS” 

Now that we have come to the end of our Biblical reflection, I would like to propose your doing the 
Walk to Emmaus . This walk, I hope, will allow each of us to make a similar experience as the 
disciples of Emmaus, through human relationships, sharing of knowledge and scripture experiences 
and also to be in communion with our Lord. 


rU therefore askyou to go to your respective groups and. with the help ofyour leader, to find a partner 
Then you wlU go out ofyour meeting place for the “Walk to Emmaus". You can stop along the way, 
sit down and then carry on your walk. You can share your thoughts about the theme, previous to the 
Assembly, your experience during this first week and the Bible studies, or you can talk about other 
subjects you have at heart. Then you can also dream together. 


Don t forget to come back to your usual place of meeting to join the other members of your group and 
brieffy share with them what you experienced. 
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Issue No. 1 


Sixth Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches 

ASSEMBLY UPDATE 

Mele, Vanuatu 26 August - 04 September 1991 


26 August, 1991 


Mele village welcomes PCC 6th Assembly 


Over 250 delegates and observers to 
the Sixth Assembly of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches were given 
an overwhelming welcome by the 
people of Mele village, a few miles out 
of Port Vila, Vanuatu. 

The Assembly commenced at 1pm 
on Sunday 25 August when the 
delegates and observers walked be¬ 
tween two lines of young people on a 
‘pilgrim march’ into Mele village. On 
entering the village the visitors were 
greeted with salusalu and welcomed 
with a special composed song, “Bien 
venue! Talofa! Bula! Haere Mail.” 

Pastor Kaltavara Malaparangoa made 
a speech of welcome on behalf of the 
Mele Session and the Efate Presb 5 d;eiy 
of the hosting Presbyterian Church 
of Vanuatu. 


Numerous Presbyterian choirs then 
sang hymns in various vernacular 
languages, Bislama and English on 
the Assembly theme, “Bom into a 
Living Hope, Proclaiming a Living 
Hope” while the visitors were served 
with afternoon tea. 

At 3pm the invited guests, delegates 
and observers entered the newly 
completed meeting house, Farea 
Pasifika (Pacific House) for the open¬ 
ing service of worship. 

4 : 4 : 4 : * 4 : 4 : * 4 : 4 : 4 : * 4 : * 4 : 

Assembly officially opened 

Church leaders from various de¬ 
nominations in Vanuatu took part in 
the worship service to mark the of¬ 
ficial opening of the 6th Assembly of 
the PCC. 


Teriki Peter Poilapa, chief of Mele, 
spoke words of welcome and sym¬ 
bolically gave up a wooden instm- 
ment of war to the chairman of PCC, 
Bishop Leslie Boseto. The bishop 
suitably replied on behalf of the 
visitors. 

The team of organisers from Mele 
village was presented to the visitors 
who then individually greeted and 
mingled with the people from Mele 
and other parts of Efate. Mele village 
has been in preparation for the As¬ 
sembly for months, even planting 
extensive gardens to provide food for 
the delegates. 

Produced by the Assembly 


Pastor Reuben Magekon of the 
Presbyterian Church of Vanuatu, 
which had accepted the invitation to 
host the Assembly, lead the service 
and officially welcomed the Presi¬ 
dent of Vanuatu, Frederick 
Kalomuana Timakata and Mrs 
Timakata, the Prime Minister, Fr. 
Walter Lini and his wife, government 
visitors, invited guests, delegates and 
observers to the service, 

“We are excited about your coming,” 
said Pastor Reuben. “Facilities have 
been especially prepared for you. We 
are hosting the Assembly right in the 
village. Welcome! and feel at home 
while here.” 
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In the service of praise and prayer, 
the Catholic Bishop of Vanuatu, 
Bishop Francis Lambert, gave the 
address. 

Declaring the Assembly open, the 
president of the Council of Chiefs in 
Vanuatu, Chief Willie Bongmatur 
Malto again welcomed the partici¬ 
pants and presented to the Chair¬ 
man of the PCC, Bishop Leslie Bosoto, 
a specially carved emblem of the coat 
of arms of Vanuatu. 

Moderator Ps Paia Porou then pro¬ 
nounced the Benediction. 

The opening Sermon 

Bishop Francis Lambert, Catholic 
bishop of Vanuatu presented the 
Assembly theme challenge in his 
Sermon at the opening service, and 
linked it to Jesus’ prayer to the Fa¬ 
ther (John 17:21) that ‘they may all 
be one’. 

The bishop pointed out that one of 
the main purposes of the Assembly 
should be to make us advance in our 
knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to help one another to live closer to 
Christ and thus understand what it 
means to be a Christian. “Jesus is 
alive,” the bishop stressed and urged 
the delegates to be filled with a living 
hope, a tnie Living Hope. 

“Let us try to grow, more than ever, in 
intimacy with our loving Lord during 
the days of this unique inter-Church 
gathering,” said the bishop. 


In closing he stressed that our unity 
will be realised not only when we 
pray together, work together and talk 
together, but when we are able to eat 
and drink the body and blood of 
Christ at the same table. “Let us all 
pray for this, now and during the 
entire time of our Assembly.” 



Let ns all jray for fids 


More delegates arriving 

Over the coming week another 65 
delegates and observers are expected 
to participate in the Assembly 

\_!!_ J 
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27 August, 1991 


Challenges in the key-note addresses 

"Born into a living hope - Proclaiming a living hope" 


Two key-note addresses were presented on 
the opening day of the Sixth Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches on Monday 
26 August 1991. 

Invitations to give the addresses had been 
extended to Fr Kevin Barr M.S.C. and Mrs 
Suliana Siwatibau. Currently working in 
Fiji caring for under-privileged youth from 
broken homes Fr Barr has spent 26 years in 
the Pacific in both Papua New Guinea and 
Fiji. He has gained an appreciation of the 
work of the Christian Churches in the 
Pacific through sociological activity and 
theological teaching. 

Mrs Siwatibau is co-ordinator of the UNDP / 
UNIFEM project promoting the incorpora¬ 
tion of women in mainstream development 
planning in the Pacific. From Fiji, her work 
experience includes lecturing in Biology at 
the University of the South Pacific, Director 
of Energy for the Fiji Government and free¬ 
lance consultant on issues of environment 
resources utilisation and energy. 


Where is the fire? 


Commenting on the account in Luke of the 
disciples’ encounter with Jesus on the 
Emmaus road, Fr Barr said that Jesus’ 
words had given a new perspective to the 
discouraged men and put fire back into their 
hearts. Jesus their hope, was not dead. 


suicides, law and order problems, poverty, 
corruption and other tensions affecting 
Pacific nations and peoples. 

“Is Christianity in the Pacific in need of a 
radical renewal and a prophetic thrust in 
order to be a sign of hope?” he asked. 

A thought-provoking stoiy was related of a 
man who made fire and went around from 
village to village teaching people how to 
make fire and use it. The man was greatly 
honoured, but people were so busy hon¬ 
ouring this man, they forgot how to make 
fire. “In the Pacific today,” said Fr. Barr, “we 
see many churches in honour of Jesus ... 
people studying their Bibles ... beautiful 
singing ... But who is making fire?” “Where 
is the vision of the Kingdom which should 
be urging us on?” 

We in the Pacific today, suggested our 
speaker, need to open our eyes to see the 
injustices, the poverty, the suicides, the 
oppression... the cries of our people who 
suffer... and be stirred to action on behalf of 
the Kingdom. “Our opposition may appear 
to be small,” he said, “but, as Jesus tells us, 
yeast and mustard seeds, though small, 
can be powerful.” 

“We, the Churches of the Pacific, need to 
shake ourselves out of our devotional 
slumber to see that we have a fiery vision to 
offer to our people,” he concluded “Only if 
our Churches are on fire for the Kingdom of 
God can we say that we are proclaiming a 
living hope to our people.” 


As disciples of Jesus in the Pacific today, “May the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
per aps we are abit like those two disciples,” enlighten the eyes of our hearts that we may 
said Fr. Barr and he went on to enumerate see how great is the hope to which we are 
problems such as violence, assassinations, called.” (Ephesians 1: 17) 
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Keeping right relationships 

In her address Mrs Siwatibau explored the 
claim that we are bom into a living hope, in 
the context of the Pacific Islands today. 

Drawing on the traditional background that 
a person’s well-being depended on various 
relationships to others and nature, she 
pointed out that today we face catastrophic 
issues of disturbed relationships. “We are 
challenged to deal with highly discordant 
relationships within families, within local 
communities, within nations, between na¬ 
tions and with our physical environment,” 
she said. 

Looking at several issues of unbalanced 
relationships that concern us in the Pacific 
today, Mrs Siwatibau elaborated firstly on 
relationships with other nations, mention¬ 
ing those still remaining without political 
independence. She also went into special 
detail on the increasing dependence of na¬ 
tions on foreign aid. 

Her second point dealt with maintaining a 
right relationship with our physical envi¬ 
ronment, with emphasis on the explosion of 
the human population and the cancerous 
growth of human greed. Relationships be¬ 
tween people and people was the third kind 
discussed. 

‘To be born into a living hope is to recognise 
our own spirituality and to see our intimate 
relationship through the Spirit of God to all 
humans and to the rest of God’s creation... 
we must realise our birth into a living hope 
and proclaim that living hope... Putting this 
faith into action in the Pacific today is 
revolutionary ... it requires questioning 
much ... empowering our people, re¬ 
examining our political stmctures ... pro¬ 
found love ... courageous compassion.” 

“My fellow friends,” she concluded, “I hope 
we will be diligent for our time is fast run¬ 
ning out.” 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


At the first session of the 6th Assembly of 
the Pacific Conference of Churches meeting 
at Mele village, Vanuatu on Monday 26 


August 1991, four applications for full 
membership of the PCC were approved. 

The applications which had come in since 
the previous Assembly in 1986 were: 

1. The Church in Melanesia 

This church, the Anglican Church in the 
Solomon Islands, had been a member until 
its withdrawal in 1981 in order to become a 
member through the Solomon Islands 
Christian Association (SICA). 

2. Catholic Church in Solomon Islands 
These dioceses were seeking direct mem¬ 
bership rather than that through the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference. The newmove 
had been sounded out and welcomed at the 
5th Assembly in 1986. 

3. Fiji Council of Churches 

The Council consists of the following 
churches: Anglican, Baptist, Congre¬ 
gational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic and Salvation Army. 

4. Council of Micronesian Churches 

This is a council of Churches of the Con¬ 
gregational tradition, rather than a na¬ 
tional council of churches. 

After an ‘Act of Reception and Common 
Commitment’ the newly received delega¬ 
tions took their seats as official delegates. 


WCC Greets Sixth Assembly 

As a president of the World Council of 
Churches, PCC Chairman, Bishop Leslie 
Boseto brought greetings from the officers 
and members of the World Council of 
Churches. 

A letter of greetings was also read from WCC 
General Secretary Dr. Emilio Castro, who 
will be visiting the Pacific in March 1992. 

Present at the Assembly was Mr John Doom 
who holds the Pacific Desk at WCC. Invited 
to address the Assembly, he appealed to the 
Pacific Churches to keep up communication 
with the Pacific Desk. He paid tribute to Mrs 
Lorine Tevl’s nine years work in the WCC 
for the Pacific. 
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PCC Chairman reports to Assembly 


On day two of the Sixth Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches being held 
in a village setting at Mele, Efate, Vanuatu, 
Bishop Leslie Boseto presented his 
Chairman’s Report. 

Briefiy reviewing the strong message of the 
Fifth Assembly, “Confessing Christ in the 
Pacific Today” he spoke of some of the 
follow-up which should have been 
undertaken. 

The bishop then went on to discuss the 
theme of this Sixth Assembly, “Bom into a 
living hope - Proclaiming a living hope”, 
naming some of the hopes in the Pacific 
today of trans-national corporation 
shareholders, tourist resort owners, and 
others. “Are these hopes the real hopes of 
our Pacific Islanders?” he queried. 

Referring to the Assembly theme of hope, he 
commented on the six sub-themes which 
will be presented, then discussed by 
participants. By sharing experiences, 
visions and dreams together the Chairman 
hoped that areas of concern would be 
clearly Identified and followed up within 
the next five years. 

Pointing the Assembly towards wholeness 
of ecumenism and mission. Bishop Boseto 
outlined the common alms as recorded in 
the PCC Constitution. These emphasise 
promoting the spirit of ecumenism; sharing 
human and financial resources; being 
aware of Issues of justice, peace and 
human development; facilitating Church 
relationships; helping within and outside 
the region in times of special need; 
undertaking co-operative activities. 

After expressing thanks and appreciation 
to member churches of PCC, members of 
PCC Executive Committee and the staff of 


PCC, he gave a special word of thanks to all 
overseas partner churches and Church 
related funding agencies and organisations. 

“Our churches and people in the Pacific will 
continue to face many natural and man¬ 
made cyclones,” the Chairman concluded. 
“But we have a more powerful cyclone than 
them, and that is the Holy Spirit”. 

GENERAL SECRETARY PROPOSES 
REVISED STRUCTURE FOR PCC 

After reviewing events and work of the PCC 
Secretariat since taking office after the Fifth 
Assembly in 1986, Mr Slone K F Motu’ahala 
then focused on the possible future role and 
activities of PCC. 

During the current five-year period PCC’s 
financial situation has been assessed, a 
Five Year Plan has been developed and a 
Pacific Coordinator in the World Council of 
Churches has been appointed. The PCC 
and the Pacific Theological College (PTC) 
have organised a special programme of 
theological training for the Churches in 
Micronesia—the EEDA Programme (Theo¬ 
logical Education by Extension for Devel¬ 
opment and Action Programme). 

New programme desks for Women and for 
Youth have been created and PCC has 
shared in the Pacific Ecumenical Forum. 

In turning to the 6th Assembly, the General 
Secretary suggested the following questions 
maybe raised for deliberation and decision: 

1. What do member Churches expect from 
PCC as a facilitating structure and what 
moral obligations do member churches 
have in their turn to take the issues further? 
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2. How does PCC ensure tliat its efTorts at 
regional level are appreciated and taken 
seriously at local Church level? 

In a proposed revised structure the General 
Secretary emphasised that a Family Life 
programme deserves a desk for itself. He 
also proposed a need for further cooperative 
efforts with PTC, SPATS and MATS and the 
need to explore the setting up of an Early 
Warning System within the structure of 
PCC which could provide safeguards 
against the exploitation and victimisation 
of people in the Region. A review of the 
membership of the Executive Committee 
was also proposed. 


18 Bible Study groups 

Pacific Theological College lecturers, the 
Rev. Pothin Wete and the Rev. Dr. David 
Esterline are sharing in presenting four 
Bible Studies on the Assembly theme 
(1 Peter 1: 3) from 27-30 August. 

After the introductory presentation on Luke 
4: 16-30 by Dr EsterUne, the Assembly 
broke into 18 small discussion groups for 
re-flection and interaction. 

A fifth Bible Study (2 September) will be a 
presentation to the whole Assembly by 
selected groups, giving results of the study 
completed, and preparing delegates to 
continue studies when they return to their 
churches. 

A cry from Bougainville 

Bishop John Zale, Bishop of the United 
Church in the Bougainville region; and Vice- 
Chairman of the Interim Government and 
Minister for Health of the Republic of 
Bougainville was given an opportunity to 
make a statement on the Bougainville 
situation to the Sixth Assembly during its 
second day of sitting. 

“My purpose in attending the Sixth As¬ 
sembly of PCC is to voice out the cry, the 


agony, the suffering and the struggle of the 
people of Bougainville for their rights of 
freedom, to you Leaders of the Churches in 
the Pacific,” he asserted. 

Graphically explaining the background of 
events. Bishop Zale stated that Bougainville 
is a tragic example of an indigenous people 
being denied the fundamental right to self 
determination, resulting in gross human 
rights violation. 

On 23 April 1990, a complete blockade of 
the island was declared by the Papua New 
Guinea government, which as Bishop Zale 
said, “left us no alternative, but to declare 
ourselves independent on 17 May 1990”. 

“Since that time,” stated the Bishop, “Papua 
New Guinea has had us under siege, which 
exists to this day”. 

“As the sa 5 dng of the people of Bougainville 
goes," concluded Bishop Zale, “WE HAVE 
REACHED THE POINT OF NO RETURN, as 
such, “THERE IS NO TURNING BACK.” 


Greetings from fraternal delegates 

On the second day of the Assembly greetings 
were given by representatives of some of 
the overseas organisations connected with 
the PCC. 

The Rev. Gordon Shaw, Council of Churches 
for Britain and Ireland, brought greetings 
from Christian Aid; the Pacific Committee of 
CCBI, especially its moderator Canon R. 
Davis and moderator-designate Rev. Akuila 
Yabakl. 

The Rev. Alan Leadley, Council for Mission 
and Ecumenical Cooperation of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of 
Aotearoa/New Zealand; Rev. Roland Revet, 
Communaute Evangelique d’Action 
Apostolique (CEVAA) and Ms. Madeleen 
Helmer, Pacifie Working Group, Netherlands 
also greeted and gave assurance of con¬ 
tinued interest and support of Pacific 
Churches. 
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ASSEMBLY UPDATE 
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29 August, 1991 


Whole day in study and discussion 


Participants on day three (Wednesday 28 Au¬ 
gust) of the Sixth Assembly of the Pactflc Con¬ 
ference of Churches spent most of the perfect 
tropical day at Mele in studying and discussing 
six sub-theme topics. 

Dividing the Assembfy into six sections, each 
group was led by one of the sub-theme speak¬ 
ers. This gave opportunity for interaction, par¬ 
ticipation and mutual enrichment as issues 
were discussed and concerns expressed. 

Sub-theme subjects covered: 

1. Worship and Life 

The paper given by Rev. Hugh Blessing- 
Boe focussed on the relationship of wor¬ 
ship to life as it bears on the culture of 
Pacific peoples, and also on possibilities 
of using contemporary resources within 
worship structures. 

2. Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance 
Presented by the Rev. Utufua Naseri of 
Samoa dealing with the propjer manage¬ 
ment of our Pacific heritage, which in¬ 
cludes environment, cultures and tradi¬ 
tions. 

3. Pacific Identity and Gospel 

Dr. Sr. Kelt! Ann Kanongata’a, a Sister of 
Nazareth from Tonga, dealt with the 


questions of "Who are we?’ in the present 
day Pacific experience, and “what Gospel 
are we called to identify with in the 
Pacific today?' 

4. Enpowerment for Participation 

Mrs Lisa Meo, Coordinator of the Wom¬ 
en’s Programme at the Pacific Theologi¬ 
cal College (PTC) dealt with ‘Who should 
be empewered?’ ‘How can one be empew- 
ered?’ And, empewered for what? The 
focus was on women and youth. 

5. Smallness in Solidarity 

Dr. JovUl Meo, of PTC, looks at the small¬ 
ness of Pacific Islands and the large 
multi-nationals and the need for solidarity 
and unity for liberation. 

6. Family and Community 

A Christian family with particular refer¬ 
ence to a Kiribati model was the basis of 
Rev Benlera Tetebano’s paper. Decision 
making, selection of a partner and how 
roles are differentiated were discussed. 

Repxjrts and recommendations which arise from 
the day’s work will be shared with programme 
section committees and taken into account in 
their recommendations for the next five-year 
programme (1992-1996) of the PCC. 


Nominations 
ciose today 

Nominations for all PCC Officers close 
today, Thursday 29 August, 1991 at 12 
p.m. 

Voting for the Chairman, General Sec¬ 
retary and Secretary for Finance will be 
by secret ballot. The Assembly Nomi¬ 
nation Committee will distribute copies 


of the Curriculum Vitae of nominees to 
official voting delegates for their 
prayerful consideration, at least two 
days before the date of election. 

Nomination of candidates may be made 
by member churches before the. 
Assembly or by Assembly delegates 
during the present meeting of the 
Assembly. 
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SURVEY OF 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

Sixth Assembly delegates have been invited 
to answer a questionnaire to give basic 
information on religious groups and para- 
church organisations active in their coun¬ 
tries. 

Research officer, Manfred Ernst, based at 
the Pacific Theological College, wlU collect 
data over a 3-year period (1991-1994) of all 
the rapidly growing religious groups and 
evangelical/fundamentalist para-church 
organisations in the Pacific Islands (not 
including PNG), whose religious doctrines 
are based more or less on the scriptures of 
the Bible, and which exist on the periphery 
of the PCC. 

Background information will be made 
available to the member churches of PCC, 
church leaders, interested individuals and 
libraries. 


God*s Word: 

Hope for All 

“Hope is also the theme for the Bible Socie¬ 
ties this decade,” remarked the Executive 
Secretary of the Bible Society in the South 
Pacific when he addressed the evening ses¬ 
sion on 27 August. 

Solomone Duru briefly detailed the long 
history of the work of the Bible Society in the 
Pacific going back to 1838. Bibles translated 
from then in many Pacific languages up to 
the Tuvalu Bible in 1987 have had great 
impact. 

Current Bible translation projects include 3 
in Vanuatu, 11 in the Solomons and one 
each in Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Niue, 
Rotuma, Tonga and Tuvalu. 

As it faces the challenges ahead the Assem¬ 
bly was urged “not to forget the Bible”. The 


Bible Society is looking to provide a higher 
level of service to the South Pacific and is 
appealing for the support of the churches. 

“The Bible Society is your Bible Society,” the 
Executive Secretary asserted In conclusion. 


Two more 
Membership 
Applications Approved 

Added to the four new members of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches approved at 
the commencement of the Assembly, another 
two Membership Applications have been 
approved, with certain conditions. 

These have come from: 

1. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua 
New Guinea 

As the ELCPNG had not given one 
year’s notice of application, authori¬ 
sation was given to the Executive 
Committee to admit them at the expiry 
of one year from 28 August, 1991. 

2. Catholic Bishops’Conference of Papua 
New Guinea 

Admission to PCC membership con¬ 
firmed subject to the endorsement of 
the Bishops’ Conference. 
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30 August 1991 

Commimication: 
a key issue 


“COMMUNICATION is the key to the 
organisation (PCC),” said Seru Verebalavu, 
acting Communications Officer with special 
responsibility to co-ordinate communica¬ 
tions for the Sixth Assembly. 

On day four (29 August) of the Sixth Assembly 
seven programme committees worked hard 
throughout the day presenting their reports, 
visions and goals. Reports were produced, 
with recommendations to be presented at 
the day five plenary session. 

As the Communication Desk had never been 
filled since the last Assembly, the Commu¬ 
nication Programme Committee of Assem¬ 
bly participants looked at the recommen¬ 
dations of the Fifth Assembly for this 
programme. It was noted that the survival of 
PCC depends on good communication. 

Some of the recommendations put forward 
were that the PCC Communications Officer 
should: 

explore ways of making PCC known to 
the Region 

collect and exchange information and 
set up a network of contacts in the 
region 

be bi-llngual 

be set up with equipment and technol¬ 
ogy, using fax, radio and media. 

The committee felt there was an urgency to 
fill the post of Communications Officer at 
the earliest possible convenience, as it has 
been obvious that there has been lack of 
communication in several matters. 


It is learnt that the World Association for 
Christian Communication (WACC) plans to 
have a Pacific Region communications 
facilitator/consultant based In Fij i from early 
1992. A suggestion Is being put forward that 
WACC and PCC negotiate to have their 
communications personnel work in coop¬ 
eration to complement activities. 

More programme 
committee discussions 

Of the programmes presenting reports and 
looking at hopes for the future, there was the 
Youth Programme and the Justice, Peace 
and Development Programme. 

PCC Youth Secretary, John Powell com¬ 
mented, “The struggle foryouth participation 
in decision-making is long overdue at all 
levels of our societies”. 

Peter Salamonsen, Justice. Peace and De¬ 
velopment Desk, comments in his report on 
a growing awareness in these matters in the 
Pacific and pointed to some perilous threats 
facing life on the planet today. 

* every minute the nations of the world 
spend 1.8 million dollars on military 
armaments. 

* eveiy hour 1,500 children die of 
hunger-related causes. 

* every day a species become extinct. 
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The committee dealing with the PCC 
Secretariat discussed the Constitution 
and the shape of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee. In the Finance Committee, a major 
topic of concern was the high percent¬ 
age of income which comes from fund¬ 
ing agencies outside the region. 

Mrs Yvette Temauri, Secretary for 
Women, in her report made a strong 
recommendation that “all delegates 
attending any of the future women’s 
meetings must be prepared to fully par¬ 
ticipate from the first to the last day of 
the meeting and also in their follow-up 
programmes”. 

Large church 
membership 

In an address to the Assembly on day 
four, the Head Bishop of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea, 
Bishop Getake Gam spoke on the his¬ 
tory, development and programmes of 
his Church. 

With a membership of 800,000 it would 
be one of the largest member churches 
in the Pacific region. 

Daily Worship 
Sessions 

Various church ‘families’ have been 
leading morning and evening devotions 
each day throughout the Assembly. 

Innovative presentations have made the 
worship lively and meaningful. Angli¬ 
cans, Methodists, Roman Catholics and 
United Church have all made their 
contributions. 

On day four of the Assembly the Congre¬ 
gational Christian Church gave the 
morning devotion and Ekalesia Niue led 
the concluding evening worship. 


Assembly 
celebrates with 
Mele community 

This week the Mele Community, amongst 
whom the PCC Sixth Assembly is 
meeting, celebrates 41 years since 
leaving Mele Island to set up Mele Village 
on Efate. 

Tonight, Friday 30 August, Assembly 
business will be suspended to enable all 
participants to share with the Mele 
Community in a celebration feast. 

Advertisement 
STAFF VACANCIES 

The Pacific Conference of Churches is 
now looking for suitable candidates to 
fill the following senior staff vacancies at 
its Secretariat in Suva, Fiji. 

All positions will become vacant in 
January, 1992. 

1. Secretary: Mission and Unity 
Programme Desk 

2. Secretary: Youth Programme Desk 

3. Secretary: Women’s Programme 
Desk 

4. Communications Officer 

5. Translator/Interpreter 

Full details including duly statements, 
terms and conditions of emplo 3 nnent 
and qualifications required for each po¬ 
sition are available on request. 
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Issue No. 6 

New PCC Officers 
elected 

At the evening plenary session of the Sixth 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches, the officers for the next five year 
period were elected by 133 voting delegates 
present. 

Congratulations were extended to those 
elected: 

CHAIRMAN - Bishop Patelisio Finau, S.M. 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Tonga, present 
Vice Chairman of PCC—a strong advocate 
for Justice and Peace issues. 

GENERAL SECRETARY - The Rev Dick Avl 
of the UniterT Church of PNG and the 
Solomon Islands—a former General Secre¬ 
tary of the Melanesian Council of Churches 
and Principal of Rarongo Theological College, 
at present is serving as National Co-ordinator 
for the Ecumenical Religious Studies pro¬ 
gramme Avithin the University of Papua New 
Guinea. 

FINANCE SECRETARY - John Powell is 
currently the PCC Secretary for Youth. He 
has worked as an accoimtant in the Methodist 
Church in Fiji before joining the PCC and is 
also a lay preacher. 

PCC Assembly gives go 
ahead to Building Project 

A major item on the agenda of Day 6 of the 
Sixth Assembly of the Pacific Conference of 
Churches was the proposed Building Project 
for the development of the PCC property at 
Thurston Street, Suva, Fiji. 



At the request of the Fifth Assembly a com¬ 
plete marketing survey and feasibility study 
was undertaken. Mr JohnKado, Chairman of 
the PCC Finance committee had worked 
extremely hard on the project and ably 
presented the project to the Assembly. 

Draft plans, prepared by Jaimi and Associ¬ 
ates, Architects, together with financial 
estimates were presented. Mr Kado had said 
in an earlier interview, “With good manage¬ 
ment, the income from the project will 
greatly reduce our over-dependence on 
overseas funding partners.” The project is 
estimated to cost over one and a half million 
Fijian dollars (F$ 1,500,000). 

The members discussed the project at length 
and asked many questions to clarify the 
implications of the project and the involve¬ 
ment of member churches and councils. It 
was noted that at the present time, no funds 
whatsoever were available for the project. 

Finally the Vice Chairman of the Assembly 
called for comments from donor agencies 
and leaders of member church delegations 
concerning their response to support the 
project. It became evident that donor 
agencies are reluctant to fund building 
projects as such. This called forth an im¬ 
mediate response from member churches to 
accept a responsibility themselves for share 
in the project. 
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One by one churches pledged their support of 
the project, with two churches (Cook Islands 
and Marshall Islands) willing to commit 
themselves to offer US$10,000 each towards 

I the project. 

i Resolutions were then unanimously passed 
giving approval to go ahead with the project 
and to leave the details to the Executive 
Committee to suggest how funding should be 
apportioned. 


New PCC Executive named 

On Day 6 (2 September) of the Business 
sessions of the Sixth Assembly of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches being held in 
specially built facilities at Mele village, Efate, 
Vanuatu, the new Executive Committee for 
the coming five-year period was announced. 

The formation of the committee was passed 
in a motion to the Assembly on Day 5. The 
committee comprises of the following: 

The Chairman (President) of PCC 
One representative for each of the 31 
member churches and national 
councils 

One woman and one youth person from 
each of four sub-regions: Pol 3 niesia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia and the French- 
speaking countries. 

The Principal of the Pacific Theological 
College will continue as an ex-officio 
member, along with other officers of PCC and 
Secretaries of Programme Desks. 


Strengthen Christian Education! 

PCC has been urged to encourage the mem¬ 
ber churches to place more emphasis on 
Christian Education for children, youth and 
programmes to enrich family life. They were 
also called upon to support theological 
training for women and urge churches to 
consider women’s ordination. 

These were some of the recommendations 
coming out of the report from the Women’s 
Programme committee deliberations last 
week. 


Other issues concerned requests for more 
funding for women’s conferences and pro¬ 
grammes and an assistant for the Secretaiy 
of the Women’s Desk. 


PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 

PCC delegates were given an invitation by the 
President of Vanuatu, Frederick Kalomuana 
Timakata, to a reception at the Radisson 
Palms Resort, on the evening of 31 August. 

The President met the members individually 
and spoke words of welcome. Bishop Boseto 
replied on behalf of the delegates. 


Youth rally at Mele 

Three youth groups from Port Vila join PCC 
delegates and Mele community in a youth 
rally on Sunday afternoon 1 September. 

About 200 people, not including the 
children, took part in the action songs, 
choruses, drama and prayers for the young 
people of the Pacific. 

PCC Chairman, Bishop Leslie Boseto ad¬ 
dressed the meeting, emphasing a call to 
proclaim the living hope - the risen Lord. 


Greetings from fraternal delegates 

Visitors from many overseas churches and 
organisation have been given opportunity to 
introduce themselves at the Plenary sessions 
of the Sixth Assembly. 

To name only a few, these have included: 

Inter-church Organisation for Development 
Co-operation (ICCO) - Netherlands 
Anglican Church of Canada 
Dienste in Ubersee (Service Overseas) 
Greenpeace, New Zealand 
West Papua Peoples’ Front 
Hawaiian Council of Churches 
Pacific Ecumenical Forum 
Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific 
Movement 

Uniting Church in Australia 
Action for World Development (Australia) 
Evangelische Zenralstelle fur 
Entwicklungshilfe (EZE) 
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f Sixth Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches 

ASSEMBLY UPDATE 

-••-S Mele, Vanuatu 26 August - 04 September 1991 


Issue No. 7 

Mele village farewells 
Assembly delegates 

Last night (3 September), Mele Village, host to 
the delegates and observers of the Sixth General 
Assembly of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
officially farewelled the members. 

Over 300 members of the Assembly have en¬ 
joyed the generous hospitality, friendship and 
love of the Mele community on Efate, Vanuatu, 
during the ten days of meetings. Since the 
weekend members have started to return to 
their home countries, the majority leaving after 
the conference ends today. 

The chief of Mele, Teriki Peter PoUapa, made his 
fareweh speech In the Mele language, th ankin g 
all for their presence and wishing them a safe 
journey home. The speech was translated into 
English by the chiefs son, Simeon Pollapa, 
who was MC of the occasion. The Pastor of Mele 
Pastor Kaltavara Malapa and the Rev Reuben 
Magekon also spoke. The Chairman of PCC, 
Bishop Leslie Boseto, and Chairman-elect 
Bishop Patellslo Flnau both responded with 
heartfelt thanks for the overwhelming hospi¬ 
tality and love which has been given. 

Assembly members and the Mele community 
joined together in the farewell feast and the 
entertainment which followed. Gifts of neck¬ 
laces, bags, mats and other handcrafts made by 
the Mele community were given to all Assembly 
members. Many delegates have said they will 
never forget the wonderful time in Mele. 


Concerns, visions and 
action on Justice, Peace 
and Deveiopment issues 

During its afternoon session on Day 7 Bishop 
Patellslo Flnau clearly presented the report 
from the Justice, Peace and Development 
Programme Committee. 


4 September, 1991 

The report stated that “the Justice, Peace and 
Development (JPD) Secretariat sees its atm... as 
the facilitating of the Christian Churches in the 
Pacific in Identifying their Issues of justice, 
peace and integrity of creation, and to assist 
them to speak out for themselves ... so that 
Gospel values of the dignity of humanity and 
respect for the earth will have an abiding pres¬ 
ence throughout the Pacific and the world.” 

The areas of concern discussed at length, came 
under eight headings. 

1. Ekiucation and Conmmnication 

The vision and concern for relevance in both 
theological and secular education was ex¬ 
pressed, with a need also to teach time-honoured 
skills. Communication links should be 
strengthened. There is a need for national work¬ 
shops, permanent contact persons and to 
maintain vital links with organisations Involved 
in our issues of concern. 

2. Vanuatu 

A statement was made by the Sixth Assembly on 
the present political situation in Vanuatu Avlth 
prayers that it will be resolved peacefully in the 
near future. 

3. Self determination and Independence 

The following issues were presented and action 
suggested, with proposals that the JPD desk 
would continue to monitor the situations: 

Land rights - especially concerning 
Aboriginal Australians, the Maori people 
and native Hawaiians. 

Bougainville - with concerns to be 
expressed to the PNG Government. 

Descendants of South Sea Islanders - 

with a call for continued support for 
South Sea Islanders In Australia. 

£^st Timor - that PCC continues its 
support for the independence of East 
Timor. 
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West Papua - recognising West Papua 
as being part of the Pacific community. 

Kanaky - with a pledge to continue to 
support Kanak Independence. 

4. Economic Development and Dependency 

All Pacific Island countries, with the exception of 
Nauru, are heavily dependent on foreign aid. 
It was proposed that the PCC and National 
Councils of Churches speak out with authority 
in favour of a just economic order enabling 
the dignified development of all people. 

5. SocialJustice 

Concern was expressed that society and the 
family structure in the Pacific is being trans¬ 
formed by the influence and contact with foreign 
values and life styles. This results in a number 
of social problems such as family break dovms, 
corruption, exploitation and racism. 

6. Militarism 

Militarism in the Pacific region is evidenced by 
oppressive military presence in West Papua, 
East Timor and other countries; by testing of 
nuclear weapons, the transiting of nuclear- 
powered vessels. Militarism is a form of 
colonialisation promoting foreign military 
interests over the Pacific interests. 

7. Environment and sustainable development 

“Proper management and responsible steward¬ 
ship of the environment should be the sustain¬ 
able resource base for the safe and just support 
of human existence, as God willed it to be.” 

Concerns expressed were the nuclear threat, 
marine resource exploitation, land resource 
exploitation, pollution and climate changes. 

8. Church and state 

The Assembly was called to create a renewed 
sense of awareness for the developmental 
process that her peoples are involved In, and 
to encourage the churches to be advocates for 
true partnership with the state. 


MISSION AND UNITY 

The Sixth Assembly delegates approved a 
motion on Day 7 of business that the Mission 
and Unity Desk of the PCC be resurrected 
and continued. 


“Mission and Unity is at the heart of the PCC 
ecumenical calling” reported the committee 
working on thisprogramme during the Assembly. 
“PCC needs to re-define what mission and unity 
means in present day situations.” 

It was recommended that the Desk Secretary 
should be a theologian who enables theological 
reflection and articulation to take place as 
churches, congregations and the PCC engage 
in mission at the frontiers. 


University Chapel 

At the Fifth PCC Assembly PCC was asked to 
negotiate with the Council of the University of 
the South Pacific concerning the building of a 
chapel at USP. 

USP Chaplain, the Rev Leslie Fugui, reported 
that the chaplaincy committee had worked on 
the Issue and USP Council has given approval to 
establish a chapel: a religious centre at the 
Laucala Campus of USP. A very good site has 
been designated and tentative plans have been 
drawn up. Fund raising by the University 
community has already commenced. 

A religious centre is needed at the University of 
the South Pacific to provide an appropriate 
environment for worship, for education and for 
pastoral counselling services. 

The PCC Sixth Assembly gave its general 
approval to the project. 


New PCC Hymn Book 

A draft of a new h 5 min book, to replace the old 
yellow-covered PCC hymn book, has been used 
during the Sixth Assembly. 

The Rev Dr Bruce Deverell and his committee 
have been given authority to continue the 
compilation of “Hymns and Songs for Pacific 
Gatherings” It is proposed to Include two songs 
from every country and member churches were 
asked to approach Bruce Deverell about these 
and any otoer suggestions. 

Mr Paula Sotutu, one of the Music committee, 
led the singing during the first week of the 
Assembly. Another committee member, Maiy 
Lu Walker, formed a small children’s choir from 
Mele village and taught them songs which they 
sang at the Assembly plenary sessions. 
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Chief of Mele with his assistants outside the 
Farea Pasifika (L-R): Assistant Chief; Timoti 
Maias, Mr Eddie Kalospele, Chief Teriki Peter 
Poiiapa, Pastor Maiapa of Meie Viiiage and 
Mr Edwin Nganga 


Children of Mele entertains to the delegates of 
the Assembly during one of the session breaks 


Paula Sotutu leads a singing 
practice 
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OFFICIAL DELEGATES - MEMBER CHURCHES 

Member Bodies - Large Churches 


A. Congregational Christian Church in 
American Sa m oa 

1. Rev Anterea Misioka 

2. Rev Sekulnl Sevaaetasi 

3. Rev Faataape Lavatal 

4. Rev Lany Tofaeono 

5. Mrs Simoe Sopoaga 

6. Rev Masalosalo Sopoaga 

7. Rev Sala Ulisese 

8. Mrs Vallala Vaitautolu 

B. Congregational Christian Church in 
Samoa 

1. Rev losua Faamaoni 

2. Rev Patu Suafal 

3. Rev Poka Maua 

4. Mr Llva Seluli 

5. Mr Sua Al'Iloilo 

6. Mr Tagataese Faalenuu 

7. Mrs Tiatla Faimano 

8. Mrs Mauinatu Repeka Mose 

C. Methodist Church in Samoa 

1. Rev Auvaa Faatoese 

2. Rev Fa‘atauva‘a Tapual 

3. Rev Tevita Amituanai 

4. Ms Salafal Tautua 

5. Mr MIsi Taoflmaua Tupuola 

6. Mr Upuese Aufal 

7. Mrs Tupu Alalmalo Folasa 

8. Mrs Numi Tanlelu 

D. CEPAC (Episcopal Conference of the 
Pacific) 

1. Bishop Francis Lambert 

2. Sr Marie Pascaline Worwor 

3. Mrs Pauline Min Chiu 

4. Mr Nechero Jean-Marc 

5. Mr Mikaele Ceyaqalo 

6. Fr Line Folaumoeloa 

7. Mr Kasteri Sisam 

8. Ms Teretia Maria Ubaitol 

E. Evangelical Church of French 
Poljmesia 

1. Rev Arapari Paparai 

2. Rev Maraea Taaroanui 

3. Mr Salmon Geffrey 


4. Mr Raitl Mare 

5. Mrs Faimano Marama 

6. Mr Ruben Terai 

7. Mr Jeffry Tamati 

8. Mrs Grazielle Talnanuaril 

F. Methodist Church in Tonga 

1. Rev Sione Kilisimasi 

2. Rev Penlsimani Fonua 

3. Dr Tu‘a‘ofaeiki Sales! Havea 

4. Rev Palu Valamotu 

5. Mrs Manu Faupula 

6. Mrs Anaseini To’a 

7. Ms Tahila Taukiuvea 

G. Methodist Chinch in Fiji 

1. Rev Neman! Cakacaka Rokobuli 

2. Rev Ramendra Prasad 

3. Deaconess Salanieta Kanavakaca 

4. Rev Uraia Logavatu 

5. Mrs lllsapecl Cat! Meo 

6. Rev Jovili Meo 

7. Mr Sanaila Yabaklvou 

8. Ms Sereana Baya 

H. Presbyterian Church in Vanuatu 

I. Pastor James Kalua 

2. Pastor Nippy Along 

3. Pastor George James Aki 

4. Pastor Manses Stephen 

5. Pastor Michel Selerick 

6. Pastor Kalsakau Urtalo 

7. Mr Brown Sope 

8. Mrs Leionney Makikon 

I. United Church of Papua New Guinea 

& the Solomon Islands 

1. RevEdeaKidu 

2. Rev Philemon Riti 

3. Rev Laka Renagl 

4. Rev Mrs Mareta Tahu 

5. Bishop Galgo Gagoa 

6. Mr William Longgar 

7. Ms Aloha Seto 

8. Mrs Hazel Boseto 
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MEDIUM CHURCHES 


A. 

An^ican Diocese of Polynesia 

4. 

Mrs Natiti Pereeti 

1. 

2. 

Bishop Jabez Biyce 

Rev Apimelekl Qilio 

5. 

6. 

Mrs Canny Aratangi 

Mr Tere Mataio 

3. 

Rev Bill Wilson 


Evangelical Church of New 

4. 

Mr Are Wakowako 

D. 

5. 

Mr Jone Robo 


Caledonia & the Loyalty Islands 

6. 

Mr Alipate Vaka 

1. 

Mr Joel Wadehnuane 



2. 

Pastor Dick Padi 

B. 

An^ican Diocese of Vanuatu 

3. 

Pastor Joel Zohune 

1. 

Bishop Michael Tavoa 

4. 

Mr Bako Fla 

2. 

Pastor Edmond Rukale 

5. 

Mr Raoul Dahote 

3. 

Pastor Toswel Vira 

6. 

Ms Louise-Marie Kakue 

4. 

Mrs Ruth Dovo 


Kiribati Protestant Church 

5. 

Mrs Margaret Worek 

E. 

6. 

Pastor Stanley Ure 

1. 

Rev Koae Taburlmai 



2. 

Rev Tetaake Baranite Kirata 

C. 

Cook Islands Christian Church 

3. 

Rev Tokareti Reo 

1. 

Rev Tekere Pereeti 

4. 

Rev lote Teb'aio 

2. 

Mr Motuakore Kora 

5. 

Ms Kaingatelti Maerere 

3. 

Mr Tupuna Rakanui 

6. 

Ms Bannau Reo 


SMALL CHURCHES 



A. 

Conference of Churches of 

D. 

Ekalesia Kelisiano Tuvalu 


Christ - Vanuatu 



1. 

Pastor Bulelam Bill Buie 

1. 

Rev Puafitu Faaalo 

2. 

Pastor John Liu 

2. 

Mr Molikao Kaua 

3. 

Mr Lyall Muller 

3. 

Rev Mrs Meleta Faaalo 



4. 

Ms Oliula Panapa 

B. 

Ekalesi Niue 





E. 

United Church of Christ in Pohnpei & 

1. 

Rev Pahetogia Faitala 


the Caroline Islands 

2. 

Mr Kontikl Makani 



3. 

Mrs Sifahega Ikitoelagi 

1. 

Rev John C David 

4. 

Mrs Beckys Tauasi 

2. 

Mr Sin taro Ezra 



3. 

Rev Bender Enicar 

C. 

Nauru Congregational Chiuch 

4. 

Rev Kun Sigrah 

1. 

Mrs Elizabeth Amram 

F. 

United Church of Christ in the 

2. 

Mr Rimone Tom 


Marshall Islands 

3. 

Mrs Rosavena Bop 



4. 

Ms Melaney Bill 

1. 

Rev Lome] Letal 



2. 

Rev Jori Lokboj 



3. 

Rev Plija Motauto 



4. 

Mr Lawson Motauto 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


A. 

Papua New Guinea Council of 
Churches 

D. 

Solomon Islands Christian 

1. 

Rev Klla Leva Pat 


Association 

2. 

Mrs Susan Setae 

1. 

Mrs Annie Saenamua 



2. 

Mrs Teva Nogebatu 

B. 

Samoa Council of Churches 



1. 

Ft Atonio Sanele Utoaluga 

E. 

Council of Churches of American 
Samoa 

2. 

Rev Sokiml Falanal 




1. 

Mrs Juliana Loa 

C. 

Tonga National Council of Churches 

2. 

Mrs Julia Salilo Foifua 

1. 

Mr Stone Fusimalohl 



2. 

Mrs Lolohea Tupounlua 




NEW MEMBER CHURCHES/COUNCILS 


A. 

Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 

Papua New Guinea 

4. 

Rev Mitchell Rakiono 

1. 

Archbishop Peter Kurongku 

D. 

Fiji Council of Chinches 

B. 

Catholic Church in Solomon Islands 

1. 

Rev Harry Simione (not presented) 

1. 

Bishop G L Loft 

E. 

The Council of Micronesian Churches 

C. 

The Church of Melanesia 

1. 

Rev Kun N. Sigrah 

1. 

Archbishop Amos S Waiaru 

F. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of PNG 

2. 

Mrs Va Laka 

1. 

Bishop Getake Gam 

3. 

Mr Reuben T Moli 




Participants from the Marshail Isiands (L-R): Rev Jude Samson. Rev Pijja Matouto. Rev Jori Lokboj 
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Fraternal Observers 


FRATERNAL OBSERVERS 


1. Ms Kirsten Gade 
EX^angelische Zentralstelle fur 
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Mittelstrasse 37 

D-5300 Bonn 2 

2. Mr Hannes Gaenssbauer 
EJvangellsches Missionswerk 
Mittelweg 143 

2000 Hamburg 13 

3. Mr Christoph Dehn 
DIenste in Ubersee 
Postfach 10 03 40 

7022 Lelnfeldon - Echterdingen 
Federal Republic of Germany 

4. Mr Ronald Fujlyoshi 
4869 Manna Ino Place 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 
USA 

5. Mr Victor W C Hsu 

East Asia and Pacific Office 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the USA (NCCC-USA) 
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6. Mr Ching Fen Hsiao 
United Church Board for 
World Ministries 

475 Riverside Drive - 16th Floor 
New York, NY 10115-0109 
USA 

7. Rev John C Boonstra 
Washington Association of Churches 
4759-16th Ave. N.E. Seattle 

WA 98105 
USA 

8. Mr John Moyer 

Frontier Internship in Mission 
PO Box 2100 
1211 Geneva 2 
Switzerland 

9. Mr Roel Aalbersberg 
ICCO 

PO Box 151 
3700 AD Zelst 
The Netherlands 

10. Ms Madeleen Helmer 
ICCO 

PO Box 151 
3700 AD Zeist 
The Netherlands 


11. Mr Robert L Jakes 
Level 5, 222 Pitt Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 

PO Box E266. St James NSW 2000 
Australia 

12. Rev Terry M Brown 
Anglican Board of Mission 
Toronto 

Canada 

13. Rev Malcolm H Campbell 

TTie Uniting Church in Australia 
Division of Ecumenical Mission 
130 Little Collins St 
Melbourne 3000 

14. Mr John T Doom 
Pacific Desk 

World Council of Churches 

Geneva 

Switzerland 

15. Mr Solomone Duru 

Bible Society of the South Pacific 

PO Box 5173 

Ralwaqa 

Suva 

16. Rev David Gill 

Australian Council of Churches 
379 Kent St, Sydney 
PO Box C199 Clarence St 
PO Sydney 2000 

17. Mr Clement John 
Christian Conference of Asia 
Hong Kong 

18. Mr Jack Lakavich 

Division of World Outreach Canada 
The United Church of Canada 
85 St. Clair Avenue East 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1MB 

19. Rev Alan J Leadley 
Council for Mission - 
Ecumenical Cooperation 
62 London St 

PO Box 9549 
Hamilton 
New Zealand 

20. Mrs Julia Matsul Estrella (PACTS USA) 
Pacific and Asian American Centre for 
Theology and Strategies (PACTS) 

1798 Scenic Avenue 

Burkeley, California 94709 
USA 
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30. Rev Gordon Shaw 
Council of Churches for 
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Conference for World Mission with the 
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Appendices 


“BIEN VENUE! TALOFA! BULA! HAERE MAI 


Blen venue! Talofal Bula! Haere mall 
Bien venue! Talofa! Bula! Haere mal! 

1. Warm greetings to you friends 
Heartly welcome bro sisters 
We cherish your presence 
Vanuatu welcome you 
United Pacific 

Temoana roa 

Nuku Pasafika, saisai kina. 

Ch: One PCC Assembly 

Proclaiming the Living Hope 
Islanders be bom into 
A Living Hope 
Into the future 
We'll treasure the Kingdom 
And walk the streets of the 
The promised land. 

2. Your time in Vanuatu 
Feel it is your homeland 
Explore our community 
Discover new friends 
Relax and enjoy 
Hospitality Imere 
Vanuatu nei 
Polpwlaklna Koe 


3. PCV na mateu 

Talofa I Koteu 
Tama Paslfika Nei 
Saisai katoa Imere 
Mere popo maomao 
Popo manaturanga 
Bien venue, Talofa, Bula, Haere mai 
Bula, Haere Mai 

Ch: Ono PCC Assembly 

Proclaiming the Living Hope 
Islanders be born into 
A Living Hope 
Into the future 
We'll treasure the Kingdom 
And walk the streets of the 
Promised land. 

Bien Venue, Talofa, Bula, Haere mai 
Bien Venue! Talofa! Bula! Haere mai! 


Composed by K. Vatoko & Farea Pasifika Builders. 




Appendix 2 


OPENING SERVICE—ADDRESS (abridged) 
Bishop Francis Lambert 


Theme: “Bom in a living hope” “Proclaiming a living hope” (1 Peter 1: 3-7) 

“I pray that they may all be one... May they be one, 

so that the world "will believe that you sent me...” (John 17: 20-26) 

My dear brothers and sisters in Christ, 

It is wonderful to see so many ofyou gathered here in Mele village this afternoon in the name of Christ 
whose death, resurrection and promised coming fills us all with a “living hope”. Jesus Christ is 
certainly with us today as we join In prayer to praise him, to thank him and to ask him to help us. 
Yes, we need his help at the beginning of this PCC Assembly. We need his help now. 

We have come from many different countries in the Pacific. We are not here to ask the Lord to help 
us to become one only race; ... to change and transform us into one only culture. But we are here to 
ask him to unite us to htmself... 

The night before he died Jesus spoke to his apostles. He poured out his heart in prayer to his beloved 
Father. He knew that time was now short... He ardently desired them to hear and know and 
understand all the love that was in his heart. Jesus looked up to heaven and said: “Father, the hour 
has come ... Glorify your name ... I pray that they may all be one... May they be one in us so that the 
world will know that you have sent me.” 

It is an old principle of philosophy that the better we know someone the more we can appreciate and 
love that person. Married couples know that their mutual love changes and deepens as they grow in 
knowledge of each other. It often takes many years to really love each other, with a love which is really 
love and not something else that only resembles love. In the same way our love for Christ grows and 
deepens and becomes more true as we grow In knowledge of him. As in marriage, it is a lifetime’s work. 

An occasion like this Assembly can genuinely make us advance in our knowledge of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and help one another live closer to Christ... A chance in a lifetime to get to know one another 
better and at the same time to know him who called us to be one with him and with the Father. 

The disciples of Emmaus, downhearted and slow to believe, felt their hearts burning within them as 
Jesus, their companion on the road, revealed himself as only he can, through his holy Word. May we 
get to know Jesus better during this time of our PCC Assembly; as we walk with Him, our Lord and 
Saviour at prayers, at meals, at Bible Studies, at all our fraternal gatherings. 

The writer of today’s First Reading, Peter, was writing to Christians who were facing persecution and 
suffering for their faith. “You may be sad for a while” he says to them. “But be glad that your faith is 
being tested in this way, so that it may endure, and you will receive power and glory and honour from 
the Lord Jesus when he returns. He our master also suffered, but he is alive, he is alive, and he will 
come back! Be filled then with a living hope, a hope that nothing can take away or destroy! A true living 
Hope.” 

If in the Pacific today many Christians are finding it hard to understand why so many leave their own 
Church to join newer groups or sects: to meet all the demands of Christ’s love to make the transition 
from their former cultural beliefs to those of the Gospel... Then these Pacific Island Christians must 
be ready, like those early Christians to whom the First Letter of Peter speaks, they must be ready, with 
hope, to face these problems, endure these sufferings, and thereby come to know Christ better. 

Ifwe Christians suffer from the sad fact of our divisions, then we must, we must, come closer to Christ, 
live more Intimately with him, feed our lives on his life, draw our strength from his strength. With him 
and in him we will find a way through whatever it is that still divides us, and we will see, with his help, 
how we can really be united, how we can all be one. 
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We all know that, two thousand years after the first Pentecost, two-thirds of the human race do not 
yet know our beloved Lord and Saviour Jesus. The harvest is immense, brothers and sisters, but the 
labourers are still too few. The work of Evangelisation must go on with ever increasing intensity if we 
want to make Jesus known and his Kingdom established throughout the world. The year 2000 is a 
target proposed by many churches to win the world to Christ. Is our Assembly ready to take up this 
challenge? Our divisions, our disunity, continue to turn people away from our Savlourwho loves them 
and wants them to know him and to love Him. 

TTiis PCC Assembly, this fraternal gathering, filled with a living hope, gives living testimony to our 
concern, our desire, that Christ’s prayer be answered: that all may be oNEXWe know that we cannot 
solve all the problems and bring about unity overnight or in ten days ... bvit .we can join hands and 
especially join our minds and hearts so that we can better see the problems, and understand and 
know more intimately the mind and heart of Christ. 

As we work together during the coming days ... we know that little, if anything, can be achieved 
without the help of Christ himself and his Holy Spirit. Let us try to grow, more than ever, in Intimacy 
with our loving Lord during the days of this unique inter-Church gathering. Let us try to hear his Word 
afresh, as Ifwe were hearing it for the first time, this Word which is always new. Let this Word penetrate 
the most intimate depths of our being, feeding us and giving us new life ... 

Our real unify as Christians will be realised once we not only pray together, work together, talk 
together, but when also we will all be able to eat and drink the Body and Blood of Christ at the same 
table ... Let us pray for this, now and during the entire time of our Assembly. This will be real unity— 
we the members of one body joined to the Head Christ—and so together we will be sharing with Him 
one life. Then we will truly be one Church, one Communion. 

May God bless us in our efforts to find and realise this unity wanted by Christ, and may our deter¬ 
mination to live, work and pray together at this Assembly bring upon us many of God's favours and 
His help. May the Holy Spirit guide us and bring us the light and understanding we need to know that 
we are born into a living hope. May the Holy Spirit grant us the courage we need, during this Assembly 
and after, to proclaim this by our words, by our example of Christian living, by our togetherness and 
our unify in the love of God and of our brothers and sisters who have assembled for the PCC Assembly 
and wherever they are throughout our Region of the Pacific and throughout the entire world—AMEN. 
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AN ACT OF RECEPTION AND COMMON COMMITMENT 


(The representatives of the new member Churches and organisations come forward and stand, facing 
the Assembly.) 

HYMN: OUR GOD. OUR HELP 

1. Our God, our help in ages past. 

Our hope for years to come 

Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home 

2. Under the shadow of thy throne 
TTiy saints have dwelt secure 
Sufficient is thine arm alone. 

And our defence is sure 

3. Before the hills in order stood. 

Or earth received her frame. 

From everlasting thou art God 
To endless years the same 

4. A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun 

5. Time, like an ever-rolling stream. 

Bears all its sons away: 

They fly forgotten as a dream 
Dies at the opening day 

6. Our God, our help in ages past. 

Our hope for years to come. 

Be thou our guard while troubles last. 

And our eternal home. 


CHAIRMAN: Dear Friends, we. the member Churches of the Pacific Conference of Churches, 
welcome, with great joy, the Churches and organisations that you represent, into our 
fellowship. As you are aware, this fellowship is built on our common confession of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as God and Saviour, according to the Scriptures; and on our intention to f ulfil 
together, our common calling, to the Gloiy of God, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


Do you, in so far as you are able to, commit yourselves and your Churches or organisations, 
to the goals and purposes of the Pacific Conference of Churches? 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NEW MEMBER CHURCHES AND ORGANISATIONS: 

We do, God being our Helper. 

CHAIRMAN : Dear Friends, let us, as representatives of the member Churches and organisations. join 
these new member Churches and organisations that have entered our fellowship, and renew 
our common commitment to this ecumenical callin g 

The Assembly stands and joins the following reaffirmation: 

CHAIRMAN: We are constituted to call the Churches to the goal of visible unity in one faith and in 
one eucharistic fellowship, expressed in worship and in common life in Christ. 
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ASSEMBLY: We commit ourselves to one another, and to the goal of unity that God wills for us, and 
to promote a spirit of ecumenism among the Churches In the Pacific. 

CHAIRMAN: We are called to facilitate the common witness of the Churches in each place and in all 
places; to support the Churches in their witness: to foster the renewal of the Churches in unity, 
worship, mission and service. 

ASSEMBLY: We commit ourselves to support one another, and to seek to fulfil our common calling. 

CHAIRMAN: We have come together in this fellowship, to express the common concern of the 
Churches and organisations, in the service of human need; the breaking down of human 
barriers between peoples, and the promotion of one human family, in justice and peace. 

ASSEMBLY: We commit ourselves to stand together, and to grow together in God’s service, in the 
world. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you commit your Churches and organisations to support the work of the Pacific 
Conference of Churches, through your prayers and intercessions, and do you commit your 
Churches and organisations, in so far as you can, to support this fellowship, through human 
and financial resources, so that it may fulfil its calling, at this present time? 

ASSEMBLY: We do, God being our Helper. 

CHAIRMAN : Let us pray: “Eternal God, who, by the power of Your Spirit, have called men and women 
of every generation, to the service of Your Kingdom, grant us grace that we may faithfully fulfil 
the commitment we have made for You and to one another. In Jesus Neime, we pray! 

ASSEMBLY: AMEN! 

HYMN: THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 

1. The Church’s one foundation 3 . 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord: 

She is His new creation 
By water and the word: 

From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy bride; 

With His own blood He bought her. 

And for her life He died. 

2. Elect ftom eveiy nation 
Yet one o’er all the earth. 

Her charter of salvation 
One Lord, one faith, one birth: 

One holy name she blesses. 

Partakes one holy food. 

And to one hope she presses 
With every grace endued. 


Yet she on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One, 
And m 5 rstic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won. 
O happy ones and holy! 

Lord, give us grace that we. 
Like them, the meek and lowly. 
On high may dwell with Thee. 


CHAIRMAN: (Closing Prayer) 

“Into God’s loving kindness and safe keeping, we commityou. The Lord bless you and keep you. 
The Lord make His face shine on you and be kind to you. The Lord lift up the light of His face 
on you and give you peace, now, and for ever! 

ASSEMBLY: AMEN! 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
Address by Solomone B Duru, Executive Secretary 


The Chairman and members of the PCC Assembly, the 
general secretary and staff, church leaders, invited guests, 
ladies and gentlemen. On behalf of the Bible Society fel¬ 
lowship I would like to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to address you in this important meeting. I also 
bring to you the best wishes of our Regional Ofiice, National 
Board and Staff that your meeting will be a fruitful one and 
they also extend to you their hopes that you in your 
deliberations will enhance to make the Bible as God’s Book 
of Hope. 

PCC THEME 

It is encouraging to note that your theme is “Bom into a 
living hope : proclaiming a living Hope". Hope is also the 
theme for the Bible Societies in this decade. “God’s Word : 

Hope For All”. This theme challenges the Bible Society 
fellowship all over the world with the responsibility of 
making God’s Word a source of Hope to the churches; to the 
young people and to all unreached groups of the world. 

A BRIEF HISTORY 

The Bible Society is not new in the South Pacific. Its presence is as old as the presence of the 
missionaries themselves in the region. It was Involved in the translation, production and distribution 
of our local Bibles through our parent body, the British and Foreign Bible Society with the 
missionaries who brought the gospel to our shores. These joint efforts Included : the work of Heniy 
Nott for the Tahitian Bibles in 1838; John Williams’ work on the Rarotongan Bible in 1851; in 1862 
the release of the Samoan Bible through the work of George Platt, Wilson and others; the work of West 
and Moulton for the Tongan Bible in 1862 and 1897 respectively; in 1864 the work of Hunt and 
Hazelwood for the Fijian Bible; the Aneit 3 aim Bible (South Vanuatu) by Geddre and Inglis in 1879; 
in 1893 the release of Kiribati Bible through the work of Bingham; the Mare Bible (Loyalty Islands/ 
New Caledonia) by Creagh and Jones in 1903, the Llfu Bible (N.C) by Creagh in 1890; Lawes work 
in translating the Niue Bible released in 1904; the work of Delaporte for the Nauru Bible in 1918 and 
recently in 1987 the work of Alovaka and the Committee for the Tuvalu Bible. 

Many people continue to find hope through the Bible today: 1. An airline worker in Tonga, a dmg 
user living a life without meaning, started a new life when he read the book of Galatians. 2. An Indian 
man in Fiji, about to take his life, read a scripture column in the local paper, repented and now lives 
a new life. 3. A soldier serving in the Middle-East after reading a page of scripture came back and 
is now serving full time Christian work. These and many stories around us reveal that the Bible lays 
the basis for a life of Hope. 

CURRENT PROJEC'TS 

The Bible Society continues to work alongside the churches to make the Bible available in many 
languages of the Pacific. 

To date we have three projects in Vanuatu, eleven in the Solomons, and one translation each in the 
following countries - Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Nule, Rotuma, Tonga and Tuvalu. 

CHALLENGES AHEAD 

In facing the challenges ahead, I plead with this Assembly not to forget the Bible. Let it again be the 
source of inspiration and the rule of life for our society as it was over a hundred years ago. May I 
therefore make the following observations about the Bible work in the Pacific for your reflection as 
you meet. 



Solomone Duru 
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Firstly, on the question of problematic issues and how it is addressed : That the Church makes the 
Bible, and the spirit of its thought and principles central to addressing issues of today. Issues like 
AIDS disease, drug usage, corruption, nuclear testing, sexual abuse, racial and tribal discrimination. 
Do we go from issue to issue and confuse the minds of those we serve by failing to direct them to the 
one central weapon of the Church, which is the Bible? 

Secondly, what can the churches do now? What skills do we have which can help make the Bible 
relevant today to those in our society? Most new churches and cults today use the platform of 
organised, consistent and serious Bible study, for individuals and home study, as a basis to further 
their work. They grow and get membership not so much from other faiths but from existing churches 
because they concentrate meeting a real need that our churches do not offer. It would be interesting 
to know how many in our main churches do study the Bible by themselves. When this basic skills 
is not cultivated then our churches lack momentum of growth. 

Along this line the Bible Society in its responsibility to the churches would like to extend the following 
service on our local Bibles so that we provide a higher level of service to our people : 

Introduce Study Bibles in the local languages 

Normal Bibles with added values 

Change in Bible covers, colours and binding 

Introduce Youth Bibles and Testaments: Children's Bibles 

New translations and revisions 

Bibles for students and evangelism; Scripture portions that address Issues 
Concordances 

Scriptures in Cassettes and Videos. 

Thirdly, there is a general feeling among us Pacific Christians that the Bible must be sold very cheap 
or given away free. The Bible is much more valued as a possession if people have paid for them at 
respectable prices. We have a duty to educate our people to get away from a handout mentality. For 
its part the Bible Society will strengthen its service for the Churches and bookshops by reviewing our 
pricing philosophy to enable us all to place some value on our Bibles. 

Lastly, the Bible Society is your Bible Society. It exists to help you serve all people with God’s Word. 
Let us know of scripture programmes of your churches where we can work together, do support us 
in prayer and financial support and encourage others to take an active part in the Bible movement. 


United Bible Societies Council Meeting: Budapest, Hungary, 1988. The Bible Society works in 205 countries 
and its theme for the 1990s is “Gods Word: Hope tor All” with the sign of the dove as an emblem. 
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STATEMENT ON BOUGAINVILLE 

By Bishop John Zale, Bishop of the United Church in the 
Bouga in ville Region; Vice Chairman of the Interi m Government and 
Minister for Health of the Republic of Bougainville. 

Mele Village. Vanuatu - Tuesday 27th, August, 1991. 


Mr Chairman, members of the Assembly, distinguished guests. My name is Rev John Zale, Bishop 
elect of the United Church in the BougainvlUe Region. I represent the suffering people of the trouble 
tom Island of Bougainville. 

The purpose of me attending this Sixth Assembly of the PCC is not that I am a registered member 
of the PCC representing any particular Church or organisation in PNG or Bougainville. 

My purpose in attending this Sixth Assembly of the PCC is to voice out the ciy, the agony, the suffering 
and the struggle of the people of Bougainville for their rights of freedom, to you Leaders of the 
Churches in the Pacific. 

Although we understand that our dispute with the Government of Papua New Guinea can only be 
addressed at the higher pxalitlcal levels of the United Nations, we believe that information concerning 
the human rights situation of our people in Bougainville will be useful to the countries of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Bougainville is a tragic example of the human rights consequence of an indigenous people being 
denied the fundamental right to self-determination and the resulting gross human rights violations 
which so often typify such unjustified subjugation by alien people. 

On 17 May 1990, the people of Bougainville declared their Independence from Papua New Guinea. 
Although independence has always been an aspiration of the Bougainvilleans, a series of events 
beginning in 1988 brought the immediate conflict into being. 

The Panguna mine on Bougainville Island is one of the biggest open-cut mines in the world. In June, 
1988, a newly-elected Panguna Land-Owners Association made demands on the Government of 
Papua New Guinea to honour the provision for re-negotiation of the BougainviUe Copper Mi nin g 
Agreement which was supposed to be reviewed every seven years and which Papua New Guinea had 
chosen to ignore for the past eleven years. The concerns of the land-owners were extreme levels of 
environmental destmction of the flora, fauna and culture of the people and the fact that for the last 
seventeen years Bougainville’s resources had been extracted for the benefit of Papua New Guinea, 
CRA and Australia, with little remuneration for the people of Bougainville under’the provisions of a 
colonlally Imposed contract. 

The failure of the Papua New Guinea National Govermnent to address these requests for re¬ 
negotiation, in turn led to demonstrations by the land-owners which resulted in the closure of the 
mine. This in turn, led to attacks by Papua New Guinea, utilizing their defence force personnel, on 
all people of Bougainville and the Committing of gross human rights violation by those personnel and 
the Government of Papua New Guinea. The formation and growth of the Bougainville Republican 
Army throughout the entire Island of Bougainville was an act of self defence by the people who 
demanded the right to independence. 

In 1968, elections were held throughout the Territory for self government. TTie leaders so elected from 
Bougainville immediately called for a referendum on independence for Bougainville, a call which was 
not considered by the Administration. The matter came to a head in 1975 when Papua New Guinea 
was to gain total independence from Australia. Bougainville Issued a declaration of independence and 
made It known that they did not wish to Join Papua New Guinea as a nation. An appeal was made to 
the United Nations to oversee a plebiscite. Australia objected because Bougainville was exp>ected to 
bankroll Papua New Guinea’s independence with its mine resource. At this stage the enforced unity 
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of Bougainville with Papua New Guinea was a mere 75 years old and a circumstance created as a 
convenience for colonial powers. 

The denial of access to a plebiscite in 1975, was a denial of the right to self-determination according 
to the freety expressed will of the people concerned (General Assembly resolution 1514/1960). The 
Bougainville leaders, who were not then elected, operated under a mandate from the people to attain 
Independence, separate from Papua New Guinea. The resulting limited autonomy agreement between 
the leaders of Papua New Guinea constituted to continuation of colonization of Bougainville and was 
political annexation of our Island following our previously declared Independence. It did not represent 
the will of the people and was manipulated by Australia and Papua New Guinea. 

Woodrow Wilson remarked on 11 February 1918 that “No right exists an 5 where to hand peoples about 
from sovereign to sovereign as if they were property”. This was precisely the history of the people and 
the Island of BougainviUe. There has been no respect for our territorial integrity since 1890. 

The gross human rights violations committed by the Government of Papua New Guinea against our 
people during the past three years since the demonstration began in 1988 are well documented in 
official reports by Amnesty International, International Red Cross, Australian International Devel¬ 
opment Bureau, Reliable Media Interviews, photographic documentation and in documents collected 
by the then North Solomon Provincial Government. 

Over 6,000 village homes were subject to arbitrary destruction (or burned down) by the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force soldiers, resulting in the displacement of more than 24,000 people from their 
homes and villages. 

Women have been raped and murdered. Families killed in their homes. Children have been shot in 
the fields. Church goers have been detained, tortured, murdered and dumped from helicopters into 
the sea. (Despite well-documented evidence and admission by the Commanding Officer, no attempt 
has been made to investigate this matter.) 

Many of our villages, schools, church buildings, etc, were strafed, our hospital staff were harassed 
in the Hospital. Villagers were herded from many rural areas into so-called “Care Centres" which were 
just plastic tents set up in the market place. 

This behaviour by the Papua New Guinea Security Forces on BougainviUe, turned the people of 
BougainviUe against Papua New Guinea and what had started out as a localized dispute, spread, 
aimed at freeing Bougalnvilleans completely from the binds of Papua New Guinea. 

On 1 March 1990, the Papua New Guinea agreed to withdraw their forces from BougainvUle and also 
at this time, they also withdrew aU their Government people (PubUc Servants) from BougainvUle and 
suspended aU ^rvices whUst promising to negotiate a resolution. 

On 23 ./^ril 1990, a complete blockade of the island was declared by the Papua New Guinea 
Government. This total blockade and a refusal to negotiate left us no alternative, but to declare our 
independence on 17 May, 1990. 

Then on 18 May 1990, a total black-out on aU communications to the outside world was enforced. 
Telephones were disconnected and Post Offices were closed. 

Since that time Papua New Guinea has had us under a siege which exists to this day. Attempts at 
negotiation have resulted in broken promises and attempts at re-invasion. The result of this siege 
has had catastrophic results for our people. No medical suppUes have been aUowed into BougainvUle, 
no schools’ suppUes, no pajunent for the public servants who are canylng out essential services to 
the people and those supplies by the NGO bodies as humanitarian reUef. 

For over a year, nobody was aUowed in or out of BougainviUe, and we were denied all access to 
communication. 

Because of the Blockade more than 3,000 people have died as a direct result of lack of basic medical 
supplies. More than 5,000 children who were bom since 1989 have not been immunized. So far we 
have lost a number of the mothers during childbirth and also number of stiU-births have increased 
to 200. 
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Papua New Guinea has claimed time after time that they are concerned about the lives of the 
Bougainvilleans and would like to see a speedy restoration of services. The reality that is hidden from 
the world is a gross distortion of facts and malicious disregard of basic human rights. 

Not veiy long ago, just about two weeks from today, the Red Cross League is being prevented from 
conducting its humanitarian work in Bougainville because ships and planes are not allowed into Kieta 
District where the Red Cross League has established its base. As a result, relief supplies and 
medicines intended for Bougainville are being held in Rabaul along with the Chief delegate. The 
excuse given for this ban is that the shooting which occuixed in Buka renders the island unsafe. It 
is ridiculous to assume the whole island is unsafe when an isolated incident occurs in an area where 
two armies have been facing each other for several months and incidents as such are inevitable. 

There are more than sixty patients waiting to be referred to the Nonga Base Hospital in Rabaul for 
treatment and the number is increasing weekly. Our available medical people cannot do much for 
these patients due to the lack of adequate medicines and lack of appropriate equipment. As a result 
of this lengthy delay in referrals, several patients have died while waiting for an opportunity to go to 
Nonga Hospital. It is certain that more will die if not referred sooner. 

The attitude of Papua New Guinea is that, “service will be forthcoming if you are good little boys.” This 
disregards totally the provision of services for humanitarian reasons. 

The policing of the process of restoration of services is chaotic with what appears to be three different 
bodies making three different decisions simultaneously. The Waigani Government makes decisions 
which are contradicted by the so-called administrator of Bougainville. The Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force continuously displays a mind of its own with no evidence of government control or 
directive. 

Papua New Guinea’s greatest weapon and worst shame, has been their Avillingness to sacrifice the 
lives of thousands of women, children and the aged who suffered easily curable complaints, if they 
had but access to modem medicine. In complete disregard for human rights’ standards the Geneva 
Convention and their own Constitutions, in an attempt to attain both political and military high 
ground, Papua New Guinea is and was certainly aware of the consequences of the blockade for 
Innocent people. Arguably this decision to prevent food supplies, school materials, petrol and fuel, 
kerosine and medicine reaching Bougainville constitutes attempted genocide under the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Genocide, 1948. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to reaffirm the commitment of our people in Bougainville to their 
right to self determination. Our people, particularly the elders, the women and the children have 
endured much suffering, but we will continue on until we are a free people in the international 
community. As the sa 3 dng of people of Bougainville goes, “WE HAVE REACHED THE POINT OF NO 
RETURN". As such, “THERE IS NO TURNING BACK”. 



Secretary for Justice, Peace and Development, Mr Peter Salamonsen and Bishop John Zale 
of Bougainville Island discussing the situation back at Bougainville 
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BASIC INFORMATION ABOUT THE RESEARCH PROJECT 
“Survey On Rapidly Growing Religious Groups And 
Evangelical/Fundamentalist Para-Church Organisations 

In The Pacific Islands” 


In the history of Christianity there have always been schisms, heresies and the emergence of new 
religious groups. In view of the fascinating growth of newly founded or pre-existing religious groups 
in the last thirty years (more or less based on the “traditional” doctrines of Christianity) one can 
observe a growing concern from among the so-called “mainline Churches” and their different bodies 
about these newer developments. 

The Pacific Islands, known as the region of the world with the highest density of Christians, seems 
to be more and more affected by what some, perhaps simplistlcally call the “invasion of sects”. 

As I imderstand, the appointment of a research officer in Februaiy this year grew out of the wish to 
enable the Pacific Church leaders, whose churches belong to the PCC, to understand better the other 
religious groups and enable them to develop, among other things, policies about how to cope with 
these groups in each local setting. 

Conditions under which the survey will be carried out 

Duration: 3 Years (1991-1994) 

Employer: The Pacific Theological College 

Guidance and advice: Through an advlsoiy committee of experts from PTC/PCC/PRS 

Sending Agency: Service Overseas/Fed. Republic of Germany 

Finances: Essentially covered by Service Overseas and the Protestant Asso¬ 

ciation for World Mlssion/FRG. 


SCOPE OF THE RESEARCH 

All rapidly growing religious groups and evangelical/fundamentalist para-church organisations in 
the Pacific Islands whose religious doctrines are based more or less on the scriptures of the Bible and 
which exist on the periphery of the PCC. ' 

AIM OF THE RESEARCH 

To make available background Information to the member churches of PCC, church leaders. 
Interested individuals,- and libraries. 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA FOR THE RESEARCH 

The Pacific Islands in general (except Papua New Guinea), with case studies in some selected 
countries. 

METHODS TO CARRY OUT THE RESEARCH 

Data collection, analysis of secondary material, field visits and fact finding tours to selected countries, 
interviews, questionnaires. 

Manfred Ernst 
(Research Officer) 

The Pacific Theological College, PO Box 388, Suva, Fiji Islands. 
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Questionnaire for the “Survey on rapidOly growin|{ religious groups and evangelical/funda- 
mentalist para-church organisations in the Pacific Islands" 

SURNAME:_ FIRST NAME:_ 

MALE:_ FEMALE:_ 

DENOMINATION:_AGE:_ 

POSITION IN YOUR CHURCH:__ 

ADDRESS: _ 


1. Which of the following religious groups and para-church-organisations are active In your country? (Just 

tick the appropriate box please) 




active 

not active 

unsure 

- Jehovah’s Witnesses 


n 

cu 

n 

- Assemblies of God 

' 

□ 

□ 

□ 

- Seventh day Adventists 


□ 

□ 

CZl 

- Mormons 


□ 

□ 

□ 

- Bahal'l Faith 


□ 

□ 

□ 


- Other Pentecostal groups (please list here) 


- Other groups (please list here) 


Para-church-organlsatlons: 

- World Vision 

- Campus Crusade for Christ 

- Youth with a Mission 

- Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship International 

- Wycliffe Bible Translators 

- Christian Outreach 

- Others (please list here) 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


2. Looking at the situation in your country how do you feel about the activities of the different religious 

groups Eind para-church organisations? (Just tick) 

positive □ neutral I._,l negative I I 

Give just a brief explanation about your choice: 

Because __ 


3. Most of the religious groups are very fast growing. What do you think are the main reasons for this? 

(Briefly explain please) 


4. What policy should the Pacific Churches adopt towards these rapidly growing religious groups? (Briefly 

explain please) 


5. Would you be willing to discuss these matters more fully in a later interview with me? 

yes I I no I I 

Thank you very much for your cooperation! 
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HISTORY OF DVtERE TENUKU 

An explanation given by Mr Simeon Poilapa on the significance of 
the 41st Anniversary of the people of Mele’s move from Mele Island 

to the mainland. 


Welcome! Bien Venue! Talofa! Bula! Haere Mai! Malo e lelei! Yokuwe! Kia Orana! la Orana! Ram Ram! 
Kaselelia! 

Today Is a special day for the village of Mele. It is the day that we celebrate our moving from the small 
island of Imere Tenuku to the mainland. That small Island, our previous home, is today being used 
as a tourist resort, which is now known as the Hide Away Resort. We moved away from the small island 
exactly fourty-one years ago from last Wednesday, 28 August 1991. The village chiefs decided to 
celebrate the forty-first anniversary with the PCC delegates tonight. We are indeed honoured and 
privileged to hgive you here with us to celebrate this historical moment. Thank you for deciding to come 
to Vanuatu for this Assembly, especially to come and have the meeting at Mele village. 

Originally, the people lived on the mainland. There were many tribes and tribal wars were common 
in those days. Because of the continuous fighting between tribes, our people decided to move to Imere 
Tenuku, the small Island. 

While in the small Island, some people from the Polynesia sub-region came and settled down with our 
ancestors and the population expanded. The Polynesians influenced our language, our way of living, 
bringing with them their own hunting, fishing and gardening techniques. As a result of that, 1 guess 
some of you may have already realised that some of your languages are veiy similar to ours. Talk about 
ecumenism! 

As the population continued to grow, our chiefs realised that the island was too small and that, for 
the community to stay together, they must eventually shift to the mainland. By this time, there was 
already a Church on the small Island, but during the late 1940s there was a spread of a certain disease 
which made living in Imere Tenuku unbearable. To make matters worse, there was a fire on the island 
and the Condominium Government decided then that the people of Imere Tenuku must move to the 
mainland. 

In 1947 and 1948, pur people started to prepare the place for the new village. It was on 28 August 
1950, that the move to the mainland was firially made! The people were very sad indeed to leave their 
small island, but the move was necessary. 

As the people moved to their new village, malaria struck at its worst and a lot of people died from the 
outbreak of this disease. 

To this day, the people of Mele remember their Imere Tenuku—the date on which their ancestors 
moved from the small Island to the mainland. Mele village has an English-medium primary school 
and a French-medium primary school. It has a Council of Chiefs, who elect amongst themselves the 
paramount Chief and his Assistant. 

The main religion in Mele is Presbyterian. Only recently, the Assemblies of God Church and the 
Holiness Fellowship were started by a few people in the village but all of us are under one chief. 

All major political parties are represented at Mele but politics takes a back seat to both religion and 
Gommunty life. This is quite evident in this General Assembly of yours, where all the villagers are more 
or less involved in hosting this meeting in one way or another. We are indeed fortunate to have all of 
you here with us in Mele village. 
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Appendix 7 


To each and every one of you, we can assure you that we love you all. Our love and Joy can be physically 
seen where you are meeting. The Farea Pasiflka was especially built for your General Assembly. We 
do care for each and everyone of you. Thank you once again for coming. I wish to conclude by sa 5 dng, 
thatwhenyou go back to your various islands and nations, please convey our greetings to your people. 
Please do come and visit us some time. We will be prajdng for you all, and we hope that the people 
of Mele will also be on your prayer lists. 

May God bless you all! 

Thank you tumas! Merci beaucoup! Fafetai! KomolTata! Malo! VlnakaVakalevu! Maururu! DanbadI 
and Thank you once again! 



Chief of Meie, Teriki Peter Poilapa (right) addresses the Assembly during the closing 
ceremony while his son, Simeon Poilapa helps him with the interpretation 


























